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PREFACE 


T he disappointment of the hopes of lasting peace, so freely 
entertained in 1919, has led many students of politics to 
analyse the causes of the present war and trace them back to 
the Treaties which crowned our victory. Generally speaking, 
the verdict passed on the Treaties has been severe and there is 
a considerable danger that it will be assumed that most things 
done then were done wrong, and that the golden rule must be 
to reverse the procedure and principles employed in 1919. To 
the cant of ' never again ' succeeds the cant of ' not like last 
time It is common enough at present to hear people asking 
how they can ‘ avoid the errors of Versailles ’, while at the 
same time planning a peace that would repeat and even accen- 
tuate the provisions made in the last settlement. It should 
always be remembered that the principal beneficiary of the 
phrase, ‘ the errors of Versailles ’ has been Hitler and Germany 
This book does not seek to examine the Treaties in detail. 
There is already a considerable literature, some of it excellent, 
on that subject. It is rather an examination of what people 
thought and felt about the peace settlement at the time and 
how these ideas changed and developed. It is an analysis of 
political opinion, detailed only in respect of the Commons’ 
debates in igig and thereafter more general. I recognize that 
it is a difficult subject, full of pitfalls. To recapitulate what 
people thought and believed ten or twenty years ago is not 
conducive to the personal popidaritj' of him who attempts the 
task. It is also extremely difficult to convince people that they 
did saj^or think the things which you allege them to have said 
and thought. All that can be quoted is the utterances of well- 
known leaders and publicists, but we can aU at a pinch claim 
to have been wiser in retrospect than our leaders in any one 
particular. You may generalize about the evolution of the 
political sentiments of a party or class, but there will be infinite 
exceptions which wiU not quite fit the pattern. Thus, while it 
may be said with some justice that Conservatives came to 
abj^i^’the project of trying and punishing the Kaiser, explain- 
ing it as one of Mr. Lloyd George's vulgarisms, there are many 
(I suspect that at present they are an increasing number) who 
always quite unfeignedly regretted that the Khiser was not 
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tried and hung. It may be said that the Radicals showed a 
culpable indifference to problems of strategy and armament, 
but any one of them can probably quote some saving qualifica- 
tira that he made, or at least point to a much more flagrant 
and violent statement by a friend and colleague. We were aU 
wrong, but none of us quite so wrong as the other feUow. 

Anyone who writes on this subject of public opinion finds it 
difficult not to convey in the course of his analysis a slightly 
odious impression of assuming a superior wisdom, of having 
been wise not merely after the event but before it. I have tried 
to avoid giving this impression, probably without success. If 
it is desirable, and I think it is, for a writer on this subject to 
state what in general were the errors which he himself com- 
mitted in his political thinking, 1 would be glad that the reader 
should impute to me the errors conunon to the moderate men 
of the Left, Liberal and Labour. Ihere are white sheets for 
all, and that is the one which I would assume. I would make 
one qualification : my white sheet should be marked with the 
letter V to distinguish it from my friends. The V stands for 
Versailles. From the moment the Treaty was signed I was a 
defender of it. I have always been at variance on this subject 
with most of my political friends, and with aU of them younger 
than me in age. 

The settlement made at the end of the last war was twofold. 

I I t was a settlement of the affairs of Europe based on c erta in 
I so und principle .s,.an 9 *~elabo rated ivith con siderable care and, 
*sMnr^ It wasopen on many counts* to”" ^ave'^cnESsnTand yet 
on any one issue a serious case can be, made in favour of the 
dispositions actually made, and it is stiU a perplexing matter 
to decide whether some other decision would or would not have 
been better. ^Se condly, it provided a system for the pr^tjervation 
lof peace, which held out some prospect of success and for which 
it could be claimed that it was much better than no sy stem at 
all._ This system broke down by the beginning of the year 1936. 
rfs end can be defined by two precise and clearly marked events, 
the occupation of Addis Ababa by Italian troops and the 
occupation of the Rhineland by German troops. In the judge- 
ments I make in this book I do not anywhere presume to 
suggest what conduct was right for British Governmems to 
pursue after 1936. From that time onwards everything was on 
a razor edge. The Spanish War, the Occupation of Austria and 
later the Munidti Settlement, were all terrible dilemmas in which 
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estimates of military power, beyond the reach of the pubhc, 
were a preponderant factor. We have yet to learn whether the 
Axis could have been stayed in its course earlier than 1939, or 
whether time for rearmament was on our side. Before 1936 
there was a system that might have been maintained, the 
Covenant of the League and the status quo in Europe. My one 
firm thesis is that this was worth maintaining and could have 
been defended. How the various currents of opinion in this 
country moved and intermingled on the subject of this settle- 
ment and of this system is the problem which my book seeks 
to investigate. 

R. B. McCALLUM 

Pembrok£ College 
Oxford 
September ig43 



NOTES ON TERMS EMPLOYED 


Pacifism, Pacifist. I go into this at the beginning of Chapter VI, 
quoting dictionary definitions. I use it generally to denote those 
who believe in non-resistance or who had such an aversion to think- 
ing in terms of aimed force as to amount to pacifism. The broader 
sense of believing in or seeking the abolition of war is too wide to 
be useful. As I endeavour to show, all statesmen and parties were 
committed to this thesis. 

Radical, Liberal, Tory, Conservative. I distinguish two main schools 
of thought on peace and foreign policy. First the Conservative ; 
second the Radical. Radical is used to cover all those who were in 
opposition to the Conservative government. It therefore includes 
the official Liberal and Labour parties and all persons aiding and 
assisting them. Liberal with a capital L I try to reserve for the 
Liberal party proper, but include such Americans as Wilson or 
Vice-President Wallace in the class, liberal with a smaU I I try 
to avoid, since almost everyone supposes himself so to be. As much 
as possible I use the word socialist as the adjective for the noun 
Labour. It also includes Communist. Very generally I try to use 
Conservative when speaking of the Party and its official leaders and 
Tory to denote a t5q)e of political sentiment rather than an organized 
body of opinion. 

Left and Right I try to avoid. I allow myself occasionally to refer 
to the upper, middle or upper-middle classes. After all, they do 
in a sense exist. 
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, T" Nj jift y^ar tqiq Europe seemed to be entering upon a period 
^-o f peace, longer and more secure than anv that ha.3^p.fin 
k nown sinceJ ihe age of the Antonine Emperors of Rome. It 
is true that Europe in that year was not whoUy at peace. There 
was civil war between reds and whites in Russia^ war between 
Russia and Poland and between Greeks and Turks'. But it was 
hoped, and so it proved, that these struggles would die down 
like the aftersweU of a great stonn. \Dy the middle twenties 
the armies had ceased to march, had indeed been disbanded 
and reduced to peace-time strength and less than the former 
peace-time activity. Fear of war was not absent, but there was 
less immediate expectation of it than ever before in the lives 
of the oldest men still living. The idea that there should be no 
wars between the nations of Europe and of the world, from 
being a mere eccentricity of the Anglo-Saxons, was being 
entertained as a not wholly absurd hypothesis by millions of 
European citizens. The belief that war was wrong and should 
be avoidable had never been more widely held. 

We know now that these expectations were to be disappointed 
but that is not to say that they were unreasonable. To maintain 
now that the peace of Europe was bound to break down, is as 
weakly dogmatic as it was to maintain that it was certain to 
endure. But to inquire why and how it broke down is a 
legitimate activity. * 

^ .Ono prnhghlf rpafion for the failure of the Peace is that there 
was such divergence of npjpinn-ag tg thp sentimen ts on which 
peaceadepended and the means by 'which the coming of war 
might be stayed. We may distinguish four different schools of 
thought and feeling. • 

First. There were those who considered that it was over- 
optimistic, and indeed careless, to expect that the deterrents 
against war in the form of national interest and popular senti- 
ment would be in themselves sufftcient. It was necessary to 
organize peace, to make such political preparations as would 
setfure that any state or group of states which desired to make 
war would be met not only by the disapproval but by the 
resistance of all other states. As a remedy for t]jie war of some 
against some there was to be in the last resort a war of all 
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against one. It was hoped that this would prevent the war 
from beginning or, at worst, make it short and comparatively 
bloodless. This may be called the institutionalist school. It 
had, for what it was worth, official sanction, for by the intel- 
lectual tenacity and moral authority of Woodrow Wilson, 
President of the United States, it was actually written into the 
Treaty of Peace between the late belligerents in the form of a 
bopd or covenant which bound the signatories to an association 
for the furtherance of peace and the repression of war. Nothing 
like thig haH hppn known before in human histm wi. Most of the 
constituted states of the world adhered to this new system and 
in due course the defeated and ostracized belligerent countries 
were induced to participate in it. 

Second. There were those who looked not to anything sealed 
on a parchment or regulated by jurists as the means of avoiding 
war, but to the good sense and self-interest of individual men. 
This may be called the intuitionist or common sense school. Its 
strength lay in the fact that the war of 1914-18 had shocked 
the people of Europe more than any previous war, the victors 
quite as much as the neutrals or the vanquished. By the 
twentieth century the means of destruction had assumed such 
titanic powers that men felt that they must learn the lesson 
that war was an activity with which modern society must dis- 
pense. Science, by making war so terrible, must also make it 
impossible Most terrible of all the threats was the bombing 
aeroplane. It had been employed in the last war on a minor 
scale as an accessory to the gun, but the average man required 
no gift of Wellsian prescience to see that its power would 
develop rapidly, almost by geometrical progression. Indeed, 
great as has been the havoc caused by bombs in this war, it 
has perhaps been not more but less than was anticipated. It 
is a reasonable guess that if in 1925 the tonnage of bombs 
dropped by Germany on Britain and Britain on Germany in 
the first three years of this war had been stated, the vast 
majority of the citizens of both coimtries would have asserted 
that such a prospect of terror would have induced their govern- 
ments to find any settlement short of war^ ‘ Surely,’ they 
would have argued, and ‘ surely ' is the keywrd to this school 
of thought, ‘ we can, we must, we shall find some means of 
avoiding such needless horrors.” 

I Third There were those who beheved that wais were only 
|:^ssible because there were men who either profited by the 
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u^ufacture or enjoyed making use of the weapons of war. As 
war could only be carried on by these weapons, large, heavy, 
costly, and elaborate, it could best be prevented by a general 
refusal to make them and to permit people to be trained in 
their use. If men and women would refuse to make such 
weapons, if they refuse to talk or even to think of such weapons, 
there could be no war. This w'e may call the disarmament or 
pacifist school. In the Anglo-Saxon countries it had as its high 
command and general staff the Society of Friends or Quakers: 

Fourth. There were those who believed in a homoeopathic 
remedy for war. These people considered that the forces making 
for war, both material and psychological, were extremely 
powerful and that neither institutions on the one hand nor good 
feeling and dreams of disannament on the other could avert a 
tragedy rooted not perhaps in the nature but in the social state 
of man. This school, which may be called the socialist school, 
preached that the remedy against war was war. National, or 
as they were sometimes termed, capitalist wars, could only 
be exorcized by furthering the class war. In that long epoch 
of European history which had begun with the Reformation 
and had ended suddenly and decisively in October 1917, wars 
were waged between nations. If people could come to feel that 
the bonds of nationality were less than the bonds of class, that 
there was a caU to struggle, not necessarily with arms, against 
a nearer and more cruel enemy than any foreigner, against the 
monopolists of economic power, the capitalists, the bourgeoisie, 
the bankers, the employers, then no one nation could fight 
another nation, for the better part of every nation would be 
waging another battle. The struggle of Teuton with Slav would 
be forgotten in the struggle of masters and men. This struggle 
might, be long or short, peaceful or bloody, but it was not to 
be evaded or even rfegretted, for it was fated to take place A 
philosophic view of hwnan history proclaimed to all hard- 
thinking men that this war must run its course and equally 
made it clear where victory would lie. 

We know now that the expectations of all these different 
schools were disappointed. It is easy now to see some of the 
major reasons for the failure of these expectations. The full 
explanation requires nothing less than a careful descriptive and 
analytic history of the past twenty years, and if the Axis 
powers are defeated and only if they are defeated will such a 
history be compiled. It is the nature of such fundamental 
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conflicts that the opportunity to write their history is one, of 
the prizes of victory. We have a Roman history of the war 
with Carthage ; we have no Carthaginian history of the war 
with Rome. ' 

It is possible briefly to sketch some of the main deficiencies 
in the attitudes to peace and war enumerated above, the most 
obvious of which is that they were so diverse and each at some 
point hampered the other. The problem is the more complex 
since we are dealing not with fom: different groups of men but 
with ideas which they entertained, one idea by no means 
excluding the other. Thus the orthodox Liberal who supported 
the Covenant would also hope for much from general, but not 
unilateral, disarmament, and would not disdain such opposition 
to war as might come from a general strike of the workers. The 
Conservative might lean primarily on the common-sense aver- 
sion to war while not regarding the League as entirely useless. 
The pacifist could be, and frequently was, an enthusiastic 
League man ; he assumed that it would never stain itself with 
violence in resisting aggression, but would somehow conjure it 
away. He could also listen to the Socialist, if not when he spoke 
of class war at least when he spoke of brotherhood. Happiest 
of all was the Socialist He could support the League in its 
various aspects; after aU, it was in itself a kind of ‘ inter- 
nationale ’. He could make much of the deep revulsion of the 
common man in all lands against war and he could join hands 
with the pacifist who denounced the manufacture of armaments 
since so much of it was done for private profit. If he were a 
thorough-going Socialist, he was bound to put his main rehance 
on the homoeopathic remedy and to expect that war between 
nations would wilt away before the spectacle of war between 
classes. Yet he need not entirely disdain the other reujedies, 
just as a doctor who knows that it will c6me in the end to an 
operation need not refuse to prescribe rest, diet and medicine. 

The fact that peace slipped away between the rival remedies 
does not however mean that each had not its own peculiar 
defects. The institutionahst school seemed, on the face of it, 
to have both logic and common sense, realism and idealism on 
its side.^ This is a less powerful combination than might be 
thought, since logicians tend to have a contempt for alleged 
common sense, and the apostles of common sense are inclined 
‘ to slip back the safety catch of their revolvers ' at the mention 
of the word logic Idealists fee) that realists are their natural 
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enemies ; realists are so readily contemptuous of idealism that 
in their haste they sometimes fail to define their own ideas 
further than declaring that they are not idealistic. The idea of 
the combination of aU nations against an aggressor was indeed 
logical. If not the only, it was at least the most certain remedy 
against war, since no nation is so strong that the others in 
combination could not overpower it. This was the thesis of that 
most logical and cynical of philosophers, Thomas Hobbes. But 
to realize this state of affairs was difficult, since it depended on 
states acting with some of the promptitude of individuals. 
Certainly it was in the interest of the majority of states to take 
action. Those who were nearest the seat of trouble had the 
stimulus of danger, those who were far away had less imme- 
diately at stake but less to endure. A severance of trade 
relations and a small contiibution from the armed forces might 
suffice for them. The geneial feeling was that it was contrary 
to common sense to expect that the citizens of any state would 
make a serious sacrifice for a purpose as remote as saving a 
nation at the other side of the world from attack. In the event 
this common-sense expectation was proved to be correct, but 
only after fifteen years had passed without the members of the 
League elaborating the measures which were required not only 
to prepare for the smooth working of sanctions against an 
aggressor, but also to make the public familiar with the idea 
that action would at some time be necessmy. The British 
Government took the lead in evading and obscuring this issue. 
The French, self-confessed devotees of ‘ logic ', took the other 
side, but with a capacity for making mental reservations as to 
what w'ould be a case for sanctions that aroused suspicion of 
their true intentions. But if it was a good common-sense guess 
that the citizens of the member states of the League would not 
be wiUing to fight each other’s battles, it is an error to argue 
that they would not llhve been wiser to do so. If miUtaiy 
sanctions had been apphed against Italy in 1935, Greece and 
Jugoslavia on the one hand and Brazil and Uruguay on the 
other would not have had to contribute or suffer in equi degree 
Greece might have lost the Ionian Islands for the time being 
and Jugoslavia might have had to abandon Spalato and the 
Jil^oslav part .of the port of Flume. But even Brazil and 
Uruguay have now probably suffered more in this war than 
they would have suffered from Italy in 1935., We are here 
making the assumption that success for the League would have 
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been progressive, just as failure has been, and that the spectacle 
of the ruin of one aggressor would have deterred others, or at 
least increased the experience and efficiency of the League in 
preparing for and facing the next crisis. To-day all this may 
seem to Brazilians as also to Greeks and British to be ‘ common 
sense The term common sense indeed is really somewhat 
loose and meaningless. It is a phrase used to describe short- 
term, hand-to-mouth policies or else to describe arguments oi 
states of mind which their uskts or possessors are unable, 
unwilling or afraid to express with precision. 

CBut the ‘realists’ or opponents of the League or institutional 
idea sometimes used another line of argument more explicit 
than the mere appeal to common sense. This was the un- 
satisfied powers argument. According to this thesis, Germany, 
Italy and Japan were cribbed and confined and must inevitably 
expand. It was absurd to suppose that they would not, and 
therefore it was folly to oppose them. This argument had much 
force and undoubtedly contributed to the contempt for the 
Lea^e method which was so effectively expressed by those 
who prided themselves on living by facts and not by fancies. 
It was never made quite clear, however, where this expansion 
would take place and how a limit would be placed on it. A 
good deal of generosity was displayed by various people in 
earmarking Manchuria to Japan, the Ukraine to Germany, 
Abyssinia to Italy. Russia was not going to fight for Manchuria, 
Britain for the Ukraine, nor France for Abjrssinia. But no 
British statesman ever made the realistic suggestion of handing 
over Malaya, no Frenchman proposed to abandon Tui^' In 
view of this it was not surprising that the Czechs and Poles 
proved to be pedantic about the Sudeten Land and Western 
Pomerania. The truth is that if the logic of those who pleached 
the need of satisfying the linsat^ anj perhaps insatiable, 
powers was pressed too hard, their claims could only be antici- 
pated with the idealism of a Gandhi^ or accepted with the 
realism of a Petain or a Laval. None the less, re^sm prevailed 
almost imtil the realists found themselves in the air-raid 
shelters. Hard-thinking statesmen like Mr. Churchill and Mr. 
Garvin proclaimed the importance and greatness of Japan and 
argued that we must not seek to stay her. The League idealists 
wilted under their fire. It may well be that Britain and the 
United States were unable, as they were also unwilling, to use 
their power to check Japan, but if so, the true realist should 
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havg said that we had been defeated and were further en- 
dangered. But the League idealists were hampered in their 
opposition to the unsatisfied powers argument by a weakness 
in their own mentality. Jhey were sensitive to the statement 
that the League was merely an alliance of the victorious powers 
to preserve the status quo in favour of the haves against the 
have nots. The most telling argument with which to convince 
their opponents was to point out that, if we did not successfully 
employ League sanctions against an aggressor, we should lose 
power, land, and wealth. But this argument would shock their 
friends, the most radical of whom were inclined to think httle 
of the British Empire and to regard the land and wealth as 
ill-gotten and unjustly monopolized. 

There was another difficulty in the way of the advocate of 
of 'the League, and that was a personal and almost accidental 
one. The League was baptized in the name of Woodrow Wilson. 
He was not its only begetter, and the conception owed if any- 
thing more to British than to American thought. But his great 
pre-eminence, personal as well as official, overshadowed all 
other statesmen with regard to the League idea, and there is 
reason to suppose that Clemenceau and Lloyd George were not 
prime movers in the matter and did not understand the full 
implications of the institution. Now in this country Woodrow 
Wilson was not in general a popular figure, especially with what 
may broadly be called the upper and official classes, which for 
convenience we may call the Conservatives. He had appeared 
to us in the early stages of the war as a paper statesman, meet- 
ing torpedoes with diplomatic notes. It was not generally 
known how much these notes had actually restrained the 
submarine war of our enemy. Nor did people in England 
realize ^at a strong and even ruthless ruler of his country he 
had been in peace and In war. The figure they contrasted him 
with was Theodore Roosevelt, the books in which they read about 
him were the Life and Letters of the perfervid Ambassador Page 
and the slighting and perverted sketch in Keynes’s Economic 
Consequences of the Peace. The first prejudiced the Tories, the 
second converted the Radicals, at any rate the younger and 
less stable among them. Wilson was to an extraordinary degree 
a ma*i to be admired and hated. In fiis own country the fiercest 
feelings were aroused by him. Even in his own University of 
Princeton the Faculty was ranged in two sharply opposed 
parties about him, ten years after he had left to take his high 
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place in politics.^ Wilson was Ulster-Scottish-American, Pres- 
byterian, Liberal-Democrat, academic professor and jurist, all 
these words being to some people terms of abuse. Ignorant or 
disdainful of the arts of acquiring easy popularity with the 
multitude, he was content to instruct, enlighten and exhort, to 
serve and, to the full stretch of his constitutional power, to 
govern them. He did not fear, indeed, he seems almost to have 
rehshed making enemies. While the invincible malevolence of 
some, such as Senator Lodge, could not have been appeased, 
he was unable to win over more moderate antagonists. He was 
an idealist in tlie sense that he aimed at great but distant 
objectives and demanded much of the intelligence and virtue 
of citizens. This is the kind of statesmanship that builds deeply 
and well, but which, if it fails, falls very hard. It is not necessary 
to elaborate the fact that such a man would not be agreeable 
to the men and forces which prevailed in Britain from 1919 
onwards. ' Gladstone with an American accent ' was one 
journahst’s description of him. To an England about to pass 
under almost twenty yesirs’ Conservative government the 
schemes he fostered must inevitably have incurred suspicion 
and contempt. He was, so far as a practical statesman can be, 
doctrinaire in his manner and methods. This is not necessarily 
a vice, for a State may perish from lack of doctrine just as much 
as from a surfeit of it. What matters is that the doctrine should 
be sane and clear. But once the label ' doctrinaire ’ is fixed to 
a project, it stands condemned in the eyes of many. This 
certainly happened to the League idea because Wilson 
fathered it. 

$n England, after the first enthusiasm had passed, the League 
stood condemned for many because of its most prominent 
advocates. Although in the debate in Parhament on thg Treaty 
a statesman as hard and strong and eveh, as his enemies would 
have called him, brutal as Sir Edward Carson spoke with 
earnest hope of the virtues of the League, it was very soon 
branded as the hobby of unpractical idealists. Two eminent 
men stood out as the leaders of the League of Nations Union, 
Professor Gilbert Murray and Lord Robert Cecil, Viscount Cecil 

^ W hen I was a \ isiUng fellow ae the Graduate College, Princeton, in 1023—4, 
I was embarrassed by this I was asked what I thought of the site of the 
College. Courtesy and also ray own opinion made me express approval. But 
this seemed strangely to please some people and to offend others. I soon 
learned that Wilson had bitterly opposed that situation for the College for a 
number of cogent academic reasons. 
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of CJielwood. Dr. Murray was like Wilson a professor, a Liberal, 
ap idealist. The electors of that supposed home of academic 
radicalism, Oxford University, persistently rejected him as a 
candidate for Parliament.^ Because of the confusion of thought 
that has surroimded the word ‘ pacifist ’ he was often thought 
of as a non-resister, a believer in unilateral disarmament, 
whereas those who know him and have studied his speeches 
realize that he was from the first a believer in League action 
and in clear-sighted preparations for sanctions. Distinguished as 
his services have been, the label ‘ doctrinaire ' has been affixed to 
his policies. Lord Cecil had a somewhat similar reputation. 
Although his father, the great Lord Salisbury, was as Prime 
Minister regarded as one of the most astute, the least doctri- 
naire and least sentimental of statesmen, in the time of his sons 
it has become customary to say that ‘ the Cecils are queer 
And queer they certainly seem to the average philistine man. 
His brother Hugh (Lord Quicks wood), in the zeal of his church- 
manship and the intense and rigorous form of his Tor5dsm, was 
a by-word for imseasonable fanaticism, a mediaeval figure as 
he was sometimes called, and mediaeval he certainly is in the 
acuteness and boldness of his reasoning. Lord Robert was 
regarded as a milder man, but the Cecil eccentricity, which in 
Lord Hugh took the form of overstating the Conservative case 
and arguing from premisses which everyone else had forgotten 
to conclusions which were electorally dangerous, brought Lord 
Robert in fact, if not in name, over to the Liberal side in 
politics. A\Tien in 1919 he resigned from office because he could 
not approve of the disestablishment of ths Welsh Church, 
enacted five years earlier, being put into operation, his reputa- 
tion for impracticality seemed to be confirmed. When he 
resigned .office again in 1927, because he considered that the 
Conservative cabinet ^as incapable of a sound League of 
Nations policy, not a Tory dog barked at his going, while the 
Radiceds were surprised that he had ever joined such a govern- 
ment and had lasted so long in it, the ‘cecility’ of his be- 
haviour was evident to all. No matter how carefully Lord Cecil 
argued in favour of ‘ putting teeth ', as the phrase now goes, 

commonly thouglit outside Oxford ty Oxford men themselves that 
in the post-war years ISie students were becoming predominantly radical. The 
majority of those most active and vocal in clubs and debating societies may 
have been so by a margin. But in 1929, after a decade during which young 
men and women were being added to the electoral roll at the fate of about a 
thousand a yeai, the Conservatives held the two scats as easily as before. 
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into the Covenant, the public could not get rid of the impression 
that he was a man who wanted us to cast aU our weapons into 
the sea and relied for the preservation of peace on a hazy good- 
will distilled in the corridors of Geneva. 

With Wilson as its patron saint and martyr and Cecil and 
Murray as its chief apostles, it was inevitable that the League 
would incur much suspicion and contempt. If we had had a 
long period of Liberal-Labour government this might not have 
mattered. A ten years’ tenure of the Foreign Office by such a 
statesman as Mr. Arthur Henderson might have translated 
much that was only advocacy into action, but for good or ill 
that did not happen. But while most of the things said about 
Cecil and Murray were false and unjust, it cannot be denied 
that they often kept queer company. They had as allies and 
colleagues in the League of Nations Union many rabid pacifists, 
non-resisters, Quakers, and so on. As their main enemies were 
the Conservatives, they were in the dangerous position of having 
no enemies to the Left and the fanatics of anti-war seemed to 
be their bodyguard. The League at its birth, however, had one 
more impressive and respectable apostle in General Smuts. 
Although he is a philosopher in his spare time and a lawyer by 
profession. General Smuts is deeply admired as a soldiei, 
whether fighting against us or with us. He has an honomed 
position as both a Nestor and Cincinnatus of the British Common- 
wealth, and what might seem pedantry as conceived by Wilson 
and preached by Cecil must be taken more serioudy when 
espoused by the gallant commando leader of the Boers and the 
later conqueror of German East Africa. Smuts was one of the 
authors of the Covenant and must have been present when the 
famous Clause i6, the sanctions clause, was drafted. But later 
on he seems to have imbibed a draught of ' common sense ’, for 
he took the view that while the League was useful as a forum 
and clearing house it must not be thought of as an instrument 
of action. Yet in 1935 common sense, that most protean and 
malleable conunodity, as adaptable as the ectoplasm of the 
spiritualists, took another shape, and General Smuts approved 
of the policy of sanctions against Italy. It may of course be 
that this change was dictated by a prudential wiUingness to 
accept the policy of the British Governmenf; once it had been 
declared and could not be withdrawn. His advocacy of sanc- 
tions would seem to have been justified, for the failure to apply 
them did not save the South African army from having to 
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foroe the bloody crossing of the Juba river and make the long 
march to Addis Ababa. It would probably have been simpler 
to go to Addis Ababa before the Italians had got there. The 
South Africans might never then have had to see Tobruk. 

(^'But the greatest blow of all to the League cause was the 
defection of America when the United States Senate refused 
to ratify the Peace Treaty. It is very difficult to say how far 
the absence of the United States from the Council of the League 
was an irreparable blow or how far it was accepted by many 
people in England as a convenient excuse for abandoning a 
policy that was in any case considered foolish. Broadly speak- 
ing, the average Englishman considers that the American vith- 
drawal absolves us for our failure to make a success of the 
League as an institution, while the Americans blame us for our 
failure to make it succeed. The English, beheving, not quite 
accurately, that the League was Wilson’s own idea (and 
certainly it was Wilson who forced it into the Treaty), did 
remain members, however poor their leadership, and when the 
crisis came were the only nation to move a ship or man a gun 
in defence of the Covenant. To the Americans was left the 
remarkable satisfaction of blaming Europe for not acting in the 
spirit and by the methods of their President, and at the same 
tirne bringing that President and aU his supporters to poUtical 
ruin. It is generally agreed that Wilson in his political tactics 
was both obstinate and maladroit. He was prepared to meet 
the opposition by a bold frontal attack, but was suddenly 
stricken by an attack of paralysis. He has also been blamed 
because he refused to placate the Senate by abandoning 
Article X of the Covenant, that article which guaranteed the 
territorial integrity of the member states. Yet in the light of 
the past few years it is not certain that Wilson did not show 
sound judgement in staking aU upon that article. Viol ation of 
a frontier is the simplest ’and clearest hall-mark of aggression.' 
Frontiers are the last things that nations will sacrifice and the 
first things that they will defend. Not that Wilson thought that 
frontiers could be eternal. Article XIX provided for the possi- 
bility of revision, but he considered that violation of a frontier 
by force was the one thing that could not be tolerated, the one 
sure^ign of a deliberate will to war. Few people in 1930 would 
have believed that we should declare war because of the viola- 
tion of the frontier of Poland ; aU the canons o 4 realism and 
common sense forbade so strange a fantasy. Yet so it was. . Our 
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ultimatum to Germany on September 3rd, 1939, demanded the 
withdrawal of the German troops behind that frontier which 
had become to Liberal and Tory alike almost the perfect 
example of aburdity in the peace settlement. It was not that 
we cared whether the frontier posts were several kilometres east 
or west, but we took it for a sign. We are now convinced that 
violations of frontiers are events that will recur the more they 
are suffered with impunity. At Munich we had tried revision, 
and the new frontier lasted six months. That method could not 
be tried again with any reasonable hope of success. To put it 
in terms of articles of the Covenant, which we were careful not 
to invoke, at Munich we applied Article XIX (revision), and 
over Poland we fell back on Article X (territorial integrity). 
Because of his insistence on the need for Article X it may be 
supposed that Wilson foresaw that this would happen, some- 
where sometime. For this he must receive credit, although it 
is still open to anyone to argue that he would have done well 
to accept the half loaf and get the Treaty ratified. On the other 
hand, in view of the development of public feeling in America 
against accepting responsibifities outside her borders, her actual 
presence in the League might have done more harm than good. 
Her objections to meeting possible contingencies and preparing 
sanctions would have been even more powerful than the British 
objections. It is possible to argue that the League’s one chance 
of success was that America should not come into it. Howevei 
that may be, her refusal to enter it convinced a large number 
of people in this and other countries that the refusal was fatal 
to the prospects of the League. The'odds therefore were against 
its success and its advocates had to accept the burden of proving 
that it might none the less be successful. They were never quite 
numerous and influential and united enough to do this, though 
in 1935 they seemed to be coming near to it. 

a 

The second ground for believing that war might be averted 
was, as we saw, the intuitionist or common sense school. They 
had behind them the feeling of the common man against war, 
fear, resentment, disgust and, after some time, in the belligerent 
countries, even shame. Probably there was no time in the 
nineteen-twenties when any ruler in Europe cduld have ordered 
his people into the trenches. . He would have been more likely 
to find himsplf strung up on a lamp-post. For the common man 
was in a strong position in Europe in 1920. Everywhere he was 
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en^anchised. There were no more despotic monarchs to order 
him to fight with blind obedience. The feudal aristocracies, 
even where they retained some of their wealth and influence, 
had to sing low in these days of universal suffrage, freely elected 
parhaments and referenda. The world did seem to be made 
safe for democracy by democracy. It is indeed dif&cult to 
imagine how parliamentary states hke England, France, Italy, 
Czechoslovakia and even the Weimar republic of Germany could 
ever have come to war. Popular assemblies and free newspapers 
are not necessarily pacific ; they may be swept by waves of 
jingo feeling. In the period before 1914 the aristocratic diplo- 
mats of the day used to complain that they could keep the 
peace easily enough if only low-class joumahsts did not stir up 
the mud of cheap popular patriotism. .. But Europe after 1918 
had a lot of rope to pay out before it neared the precipice of 
war. The easy patriotic enthusiasms of the old days were likely 
to wilt at the spectacle of war as men had known it from 
1914-18, and stiU more at the spectacle of war as men could 
well imagine it to be in the age of aircraft. Before war could 
become a present danger there had first to be revolutions in 
which the people, or a sufficient number of them, exchanged 
pqlitical freedom for certain benefits, real or imaginary, which 
a dictator promised to confer. Even then it is probable that 
there was no one moment at which the people of Italy and 
Germany said, ‘ Now we can have our weir '. But a moment 
came when it was no longer possible for them to disobey their 
governments unless they were prepared to rebel, and the 
government had a monopoly of machine guns and tanks. It 
was simpler to fight the foreigner. Many of the younger men 
were willing enough, for the control of their education and all 
that they read and heard had schooled them to cherish their 
natipnal grievances and assert their national claims. 

-.The belief that no one»would ever want to fight another war 
also failed to allow for the instability of human sentiments. 
After about fifteen years the fear of war may decline by mere 
passage of time. This did not happen in Europe generally. In 
the victorious and the neutral countries the horror of war if 
an3dhing grew stronger. But it was different in the defeated 
countries amongst which Italy chose to range herself. During 
the previous century we had seen the phenomenon of an out- 
break of violent feeling about fifteen years after^the ending of 
a disastrous war. The French in 1830, fifteen years after Water- 
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loo, made a revolution and became infected by chauv’mst 
sentiment. After 1870, in the middle 'eighties, another wave 
swept France and nearly placed the military adventurer 
Boulanger in power. After the Southern States of the American 
Union had recovered from the first shock of defeat, there arose 
the Ku Klux Klan and other violent societies who took a fierce 
revenge on their conquerors. It is the defeated countries that 
have something to gain, and feel, although this is obviously 
absurd, that they have little to lose by the gamble of war. It 
is only necessary to taste defeat to understand this emotion , 
the English and Americans however were taken by surprise at 
its intensity. Even the bitterness of defeat might not have 
sufficed to allow the will to war to revive if there had not also 
been distress and poverty. It is unsafe to assert that prosperity 
will necessarily bring contentment, witness the history of 
Ireland when the land-purchase settlement and growing agri- 
cultiu-al prosperity seemed only to feed the growth of Sinn Fern 
and republicanism. But the heavy unemployment amongst the 
German workers did assist the growth of the Nazi movement, 
and the reduction of imemployment seemed to justify it after 
it had come to power. , 

In the victorious countries, however, which suffered severely 
from the economic crisis, the dislike of war and the weapons of 
war and the thought of war was too strong to permit the 
suffering workers to seek a remedy in rearmament, even when 
rearmament was becoming an urgent need.* It was not the 
political followers of Arthur Henderson and Leon Blum who 
rushed gladly to the armaments factories. The workers of 
Sheffield and Glasgow never called for guns even when it 
seemed to be the only way of acquiring butter. This should be 
remembered to their honom- if not to their political good sense 
It is a remarkable example of the power of political teaching 
and doctrine over mere economic needs. 

The common-sense school therefore had good reason to 
suppose in the early 'twenties that we had a long road to travel 
before we could come within reach of war. Many things, none 
of them inevitable and some of them, as it seemed, extremely 
improbable had to happen before the danger was near. But the 
members of the common-sense school were on the whole* the 
most normal, sane and average members of the public, buoyant 
and practic^, little given to debate and speculation, the least 
ideological of men. They were therefore slow to see the signs 
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of approaching storm. The practical achievements of fascist 
governments impressed them and they were soothed by the 
absence of cant doctrine and uplift-talk of which they heard so 
much in this country. They trusted that in the last resort 
matters could be settled as by one sensible man with another. 
Mussolini, for instance, was so obviously the opposite of so many 
'■'Silly men in this country that it was natural to suppose that he 
must be sensible in the easy-going Anglo-Saxon sense of the 
wordO Flanked by King Victor Emmanuel and Marshal Balbo, 
this socialist anti-clerical peasant from Romagna with his 
repertoire of S3mdicalist philosophy was not easy to see in his 
true colours. It is true that we were warned. In 1933 there 
was published in English an article by Mussolini in which he 
extolled war as necessary for the achievement of the highest 
human good, not merely for what it might bring in the way of 
gain but as an activity of the spirit.^ After that we were really 
not entitled to be surprised when he did make war. He dealt 
with us fairly enough in this matter. But one suspects that the 
feeling of many sensible Englishmen was at bottom a conviction 
that the fellow would remember that he was only a dago 
after all. 

Whether there was anything to be said for the pacifist or 
disarmament school is a matter of opinion and temperament. 
Either one feels that there is something in that attitude or one 
does not. To do justice to the extreme members of this school 
it should be pointed out that they did not guarantee that non- 
resistance w’ould always avert war. War might come ; what 
they taught ^was a method of facing war, refusing to fight and 
accepting all the consequences as a lesser evil. The difficulty 
about this is that such resolves cannot possibly be kept except 
by a small number of individuals ; the aggressive passions will 
alwa}^ prompt some to resist' "mth all the consequences of 
resistance. Even in India, where Hindu thought has encouraged 
non-resistance for many generations with aU the force of religion 
and philosophy, there are alwa}^ some walking imperfectly in 
the faith who mar a movement of non-violence by violent acts. 
But most pacifists did actually encourage the belief that by 
refusing at aU costs to provide armaments and by counselling 
nos-resistance they were helping to avoid war,!- The difficulty 
about this is that the brunt of your attack on armaments must 
fall mainly on your own country's armed forces. ^Vou have not 

• ‘MussoUni, B. : The Poliitcal an't Social Doctrine 0/ Fascism 
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the power to reduce other peoples’ axmed forces. A Quaker 
may demonstrate against a tank on Salisbury Plain. But unless 
an equal number of German Quakers demonstrate against tanks 
in Berlin, the danger of war is not diminished ; it may even 
be enhanced. The pacifist idea, to have a chance of succeeding, 
requires to be a tide rising evenly in all the coimtries which 
may come into conflict, and this not for a few years only but 
for a long period, otherwise one coimtry by malcing a sudden 
reversal of its policy may gain a monopoly in armed force. The 
pacifist may say that the project has not been tested, since no 
great power has ever thrown away its arms. None the less the 
prospects of success appear remote. At any rate it has been 
shown twice in this century that nations which are much more 
reluctant to arm than their rivals can be taken at a serious 
disadvantage. \ Pacifism in the full sense of the word flourished 
most in Britain and America and to some extent in Scandinavia. 
It had the support of some brave German idealists. It reared 
its head in France, especially among school teachers, but 
generally speaking neither Latin intellect nor Slav temperament 
is congenial to it. The Russians pay honour to the mighty 
name of Tolstoy, but it caimot be said that they disdain the 
sword. 

The indirect effects of the pacifist agitation were however of 
the greatest importance. As we have seen, pacifists infiltrated 
into the ranks of the League supporters and assisted to give 
them that distaste for facing the full strategic implications of 
the Covenant which was one of their weaknesses. More impor- 
tant still was the shock and the disgust which they caused to 
the more traditional part of the commimity. For while in 
theory one may distinguish between an evil activity and the 
instruments by which it is carried out, in practice the dis- 
tinction fades. If you teach that war is evil and that the 
manufacture of its instruments evil,* it is impossible to avoid 
giving the impression that soldiers are wicked. Temperance 
enthusiasts found the same difficulty in distinguishing between 
‘ the accursed stuff ’ and its purveyors. The members of the 
armed forces in this country in peace time form not a very 
numerous but a very respectable part of the community. The 
ex-service men numbered’ over four millions, the beresived 
relatives of the fallen another two millions at least. The sugges- 
tion that, in^he past as well eis in the future, war was a wicked 
thing, and that those who took part in it were pro tanto wicked. 
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caused deep resentment. It was no wonder that many people 
thought that the country., and especially the young, were bad- 
blooded and decadent to a degree. Not even the presence of 
some beribboned ex-soldiers in the pacifist ranks dissipated this 
resentment. The pacifists had this effect on a large part of the 
public, so that when first Mussolini and then Hitler overthrew 
the Liberal state they seemed, in spite of aU their excesses and 
violent rhetoric, to be bringing a breath of sanity and fresh air 
into the world again. Military discipline and display, order, 
manliness, leadership, physical courage, material sacrifice, all 
these quahties, esteemed by the majority of men throughout 
recorded history, were coming into their own again. Hitler 
spoke of the fourteen years of shame, the years of the Weimar 
Republic. In this country we had our intellectual Weimar 
Republic, fourteen years of strange radical talk, of psychological 
fads, of perverse and neurotic ideas. King and Country, Church 
and State, home and family, all seemed to be the aunt-saUies 
of a reckless and faithless generation. When voices were raised 
in Europe boldly reversing these notions, it was natural that 
many honest men should feel heart-felt relief and even a sense 
of deliverance. In some ways it is strange that they should have 
felt so. The King was stiU on the throne and, as was shown 
during his filness in 1928 and at his Jubilee in 1935, more deeply 
honoured than ever. The Lord Chancellor was on the Woolsack, 
the Lords Spiritual and Temporal gravely debating before him. 
In every year but three, huge Conservative majorities over- 
flowed the benches of the Commons. Classical scholars from 
Oxford and Cambridge dominated the civil services. The earl 
was still in his castle and the squire in his hall. The pubhc 
schools flourished as never before, and new ones were being 
founded. Truly it might seem that the extreme radicals were 
most entitled to complain, and complain they certainly did. 
None the less the Conservative elements of the community 
during these years had a sense of persecution which was 
constantly apparent in their talk. The fact is that a revolution 
of words when it gathers certain force produces in revenge many 
of the phenomena of a counter-revolution. 

' The trouble was that the Left was vocal while the Right was 
silent. The intellectuals seemed all to be extreme, Russell, 
Haldane, Joad, Cole, Huxley ; most of the women writers also 
were of the same colour. The conventional novelists assisted 
unwittingly. The young man and girl of good family professing 
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extreme conuminist opinions, practising free-love in Chekea, 
riisHainiTig as a matter of principle all the sage advice of their 
parents, these were the stock-in-trade of a hundred stories 
which were devoured by the subscribers of suburban libraries. 
The real facts were very different, and these stories had httle 
to do with the Hfe of the majority of young people living quietly 
with their parents, getting on earnestly with their professions. 
The country was sound and normal enough. The clash of the 
generations was there as alwajre, but it seemed to be worse only 
because a few had chosen to make a principle of it.^ 

The sociahst school of thought on war and peace overlapped 
a great deal with the pacifist. The paci6st proper could not 
actually welcome a class war, but if it was called a struggle or 
conflict, dilemma or antithesis, honour would be satisfied. Most 
of the things which the pacifist felt about war in general were 
felt by the socialist about capitalist war. Since until 1917 there 
had never been a socialist state aU wars presumably had been 
capitalist wars more or less. The distinction therefore was 
important only for the future. About the year 1921 when 
socialism was particularly powerful, when in this country a 
general strike was threatened, a strike which if called would 
almost certainly have been much more serious than the strike 
of 1926, the sociahst cure for war did seem very impressive. 
Many of us who were not socialists were inclined to feel that 
sociahsm, even with some violence, might be worth the price 
if international war in Europe could thereby be made impos- 
sible. It was true that before 1914 the sociahst had promised 
us immunization from war and had failed. In 1914 the great 
Jaures feh before an assassin’s revolver, yet there is httle reason 
to suppose that even if he had been given a few more days of 
hfe many Frenchmen, stih less a single German soldier, would 
have effectively resisted the caU to arms. Now the situation 
had changed. In 1914 most of Europe east of the Rhine was 
ruled by Emperors and military aristocracies. After 1919 there 
were mostly repubhcs, one of them a sociahst republic. The 


^ Like most Oxford tutors I have had experience of pupils suffering from 
a nervous crisis during that one crucial week when their whole career is at 
stake in the final examination for^the honours degree. I always find that the 
strongest emotion is a deep sense of obligation to the pupil’s parents, ca“islng 
terrible anxiety lest their sacrifices for the son’s education should not be 
rewarded by a good degree. This may perhaps be a very acute Oedipus 
complex, but it looks on the surface very much like common gratitude and 
decent feeling. Speaking not as a parent but as a tutor, I could wish they 
felt less keenly about it all. 
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worjters were ever5^1iere in the ascendant, the rich were 
shivering in their shoes. The one chance of averting abrupt and 
violent revolution seemed to be speeding up of social services 
and accelerating the equalizing processes in the State. Andyetin 
1939 the peoples of Europe fought again. It was not quite the 
same as in 1914. In 1939 we had some of the effects which 
would have been seen if, in 1914, Jaurfes had persuaded many 
Frenchmen not to fight, while the German socialist, Liebknecht, 
failed to persuade the Germans. The war in the west in 1940 
at least was short and, compared to the last struggle, not 
wasteful of lives. This was partly due to the fact that Moscow 
had instructed the French Communists not to be very militant. 
The war only lasted from early May to late June, and this may 
be considered no small merit. There remained certain operations 
near the east coast of England involving as we now know 
tremendous issues but very few men. 

The resistance of France was weakened by the lukewarmness 
of the elements of the extreme Left, as also by the half-hearted- 
ness of the extreme Right. The officer class, the traditionalists, 
the conservatives, the professional militarists, the armaments 
manufacturers, the supposed propagators of war, were broken 
reeds. Saul also was among the prophets. We have grown to 
accept this and understand it, but it would have seemed very 
strange to socialists in 1920. It would have seemed very strange 
also to Marshal Foch, to Joffre and Mangin, even perhaps to 
P 4 tain. How did this strange reversal come about ? How did 
this holy alliance of non-resistance, this unholy conspiracy 
against hberty take place ? Who is responsible ? I will answer 
that question plainly. The responsibility rests on the revolu- 
tionary socialists of France and of all other countries. If the 
upper classes lost their spirit, if their will to fight was broken, 
there is no difficulty in finding out who broke it. It was those 
wh® denoimced all arms and all wars except the last final 
struggle for social justice ; it was those who told the professional 
soldiers that their occupation was discreditable, that the 
struggles they had endured and in which they had won their 
laurels were base, useless and degrading. The officers were told 
that as soldiers they would be put out of emplo3mient and as 
landlords or rentiers they would ha^e their property taken from 
them. Often it was added that the very iltars at which they 
practised their superstitious religion would be taken from them. 
Until this glorious day should come, the weapons of war should 
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be meted out in as niggardly a fashion as possible and the study 
of their use should be discomaged. When the persons thus 
threatened felt that they had been unfairly treated and were 
reluctant to fight, the authors of the threat are entitled no doubt 
to experience many emotions, but not surprise. 

The posing of the question of socialism or communism did 
more than affect the military classes. It succeeded all too well 
in maki ng the socialist-capitalist issue the fundamental problem 
of politics. All issues were subordinate to this one, everything 
else was seen as merely a storm in the teacup of bourgeois 
liberal pseudo-democracy. Whether the socialists ever really 
convinced themselves about this, they convinced their oppo- 
nents. If you succeeded in persuading people that the classless 
socialist-communist state was either the best or the inevitable 
form of society, and in Marxian speech the two terms mean the 
same, well and good. But if you failed, then they were likely 
to think that it was the greatest possible evil. It is not sur- 
prising that many usually humane men turned a bhnd eye to 
the faults of fascism when faced by such an alarming alterna- 
tive. This was so in England, where political tradition and 
electoral practice favoured a two-party system and the politics 
of yea and nay. We had only a tiny Communist Party and a 
large Labour Party, and the Labour Party, after aU, very mild. 
But it did not always appear mild and it did not want to appear 
mild. In certain moods it sought, in Chatham’s words, to be 
‘ a scarecrow of violence ’. It sought to make people’s flesh 
creep, nor was it imsuccessful. One effect of this was to make 
upper- and middle-class people lose all interest in the details 
of politics. The word Bolshevik replaced the old terms Radical 
and Jacobin. In clubs and in offices there were no pohtical 
issues to discuss. Either we kept the socialists out or we did 
not. If we did not, then national ruin in some unspecified form 
would foUow. 

The result was that the upper and middle classes were not 
so weU informed or so vigilant as their education might have 
led us to expect. The bombardment of Corfu in 1923, the 
questions raised by the minority treaties, the profound problem 
of the Geneva protocol, the implications of the Treaty of 
Locarno, the possibilities of the Disarmament Conference and 
many other matters were passed by somewhat wearily. I may 
be exaggerating aU this, but 1 very commonly find that when 
I mention many of these things to educated men of the pro- 
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fessipnal classes they cannot quite recall them. They seem very 
much less well-informed and less interested in political issues 
than my father and his contemporaries who followed so keenly 
the debates of Asquith and Balfour. There may be a number 
of explanations of this. One factor may be that they have in 
the last twenty years had more worries and at the same time 
more amusements. But the socialist challenge by uniting them 
all has deprived them of anything to argue about. This is all 
as the sociahsls desired. They wanted to have one simple, 
unavoidable issue and they were not sorry to reveal the bour- 
geoisie as ignorant and apathetic as well as acquisitive. But 
when the socialists wanted to stir up the bourgeoisie on foreign 
politics, to make them fight for the Covenant of the League 
over Manchuria or Abyssinia, it was a disadvantage that so very 
few had read the Covenant, or tmderstood references to this or 
that article. Socialists were entitled to feel indignation at this, 
alarm, fear or contempt, but once again, not surprise. 

The socialist thesis about peace being guaranteed by the 
greater importance of the horizontal class division was no more 
an idle dream than the ideas of those who put their trust in 
the Covenant. But it did require that in a fairly short space 
of time the principal states of Europe should become socialist. 
In 1924 this did not seem so far away when MacDonald was 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, the French socialists support- 
ing the Heniot Government in France and Social Democrats 
ruling Germany. But that moment passed and never recurred. 
As conservative and counter-revolutionary forces gained power 
the prospect of peace became more remote, and the endless 
battering of sociahst slogans on bourgeois nerves became more 
and more baneful. The responsible socialist statesmen indeed 
did not exclude the Covenant method. Ramsay MacDonald was 
a supporter of the Geneva protocol and Henderson in his quiet 
straightforward way was .the best League Foreign Secretary 
that we had. But the more strident voices in the movement 
turned men's thoughts away from the business of preserving 
peace by means of instruments and agreements, and more and 
more to the question of social justice and the oncoming of true 
economic democracy. It is dif&cult in politics to think intensely 
of many issues aut^the same time. When in 1935 the socialists 
called upon the upper classes to quit themselves like men and 
stand up against the tyrant Mussolini, they were too late. They 
had not put first things first. 
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It may be thought that in stating my four approaches to the 
problem of peace I have missed out the simplest and most 
obvious, namely, the simple policy of withdrawing Great Britain 
from aU entanglements, arming to a degree that would make 
us feared by possible enemies and taking no action imtil our 
own security was threatened. But this policy, although sup- 
ported by Lord Beaverbrook, was never contemplated by any 
statesmen in office or likely to come to office. It meant with- 
drawing from the League of Nations, abandoning all responsi- 
bility for the carrying out of the Treaty of Versailles and other 
treaties. It meant losing all consideration in France, and all 
influence in Germany which would have been left to the mercy 
of France and her allies. It is quite possible to argue that it 
would have been the path of prudence though scarcely that of 
honour. But to play the Gallic and care for none of these things 
requires a position of unassailable security, and that we had 
not got. Even the United States, which adopted such a policy 
of isolation with as much unanimity and determination as a 
people can show, has failed to maintain it. Sir Robert Walpole 
said to Queen Caroline, ' Fifty thousand men killed in Europe 
this year and not one of them an Englishman.’ He has been 
praised for the wisdom of that remark, but within twenty yeais 
England found herself facing an alliance of her hereditary enemy 
France and her hereditary ally Austria. It was a terrible warn- 
ing. We only got out of the difi&culty by making an aUy of 
Prussia and saving that power for a grateful posterity. 

The war had ended, as all wars do, with a treaty of peace. 
We had to operate that treaty or show oiurselves as faithless 
and frivolous to an extent that the most deadly critics of 
Perfidious Albion had never yet imagined. Treaties may in the 
end be revised, and in the course of time provisions in them 
may be quietly dropped, but we could not turn round at once 
and refuse aU responsibility for a settlement so complex and 
elaborate. It was a very remarkable treaty. It fulMed our 
acknowledged war aims with a degree of perfection that no 
other European settlement to which we had ever set our hand 
could equal. A million of our people had died to secure these 
aims. Yet it was not long before it became a platitude to regard 
it as conceived in iniquity or wrought in folly, and he -who 
sought to praise it had to stand convicted of incorrigible 
pedantry or of talking for cheap effect. How this came about 
is worthy of some careful examination. 



HISTORICAL NOTE I 


'IHE ELECTION AND THE PARLIAMENT 

At the outbreak of the war in 1914 Great Britain was governed 
by a Liberal Administration which had been in olSce since December 
1905, first under Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, till April 1908, 
and then under Mr. Asquith, afterwards Lord Oxford and Asquith. 
A general election in January 1906 had given this government 
an almost unprecedented majority. Two general elections in 
1910 were fought on the question of the powers of the House of 
Lords, which had rejected the Liberal Finance Bill of 1909. The 
results of these elections was to reduce the majority of the Liberal 
Government from 354 to 126. The Conservative and Liberal parties 
had an almost equal number of members in the Commons and the 
Government’s majority was made up by 84 Irish Nationalist mem- 
bers and 40 Labour members. 

The years 1910 to 1914 were years of very bitter pohtical contro- 
versy, more bitter than any period the country has known since. 
In 1911 the Parliament Act was passed, removing the absolute veto 
of the House of Lords on legislation. Under this Act a Bill to grant 
self-government to Ireland was introduced in 1912 and reached the 
Statute Book in September 1914. The people of Belfast and 
Northern Ireland were so resentful of the prospect of being ruled by 
a Parliament in Dublin that they prepared to resist by force, and 
in July 1914 the country appeared to be on the verge of civil war. 
The outbreak of the Emopeau war brought about national unity 
immediately, and while the Irish Home Rule Act proceeded to the 
statute book, its operation was postponed. The Liberal Government 
remained in ofiice to conduct the war, but in May 1915 Asquith, to 
strengthen his Government which had been severely criticized, 
formed a Coalition Government tvith the Conservatives. This is 
known as the First or Asquith Coalition. It lasted till December 
igi6, when Lloyd George forced a crisis by resigning his office, the 
Secretaryship of State for War. Asquith then resigned, and Lloyd 
George formed the Second Coalition Government known by his 
name. This lasted until October 1922. All the Conservatives sup- 
ported it and about half of the Liberals. Another half of the Liberal 
Party remained aloof and this included many former Ministers. 
This section of the Party came to be known as the Asquithian, 
Independent, and later on, derisively, as the Wee Free Liberals. It 
gave full support to the Government’s war policy, but in May 1918 
Asquith moved for a committee to inquire into the alleged neglect 
to provide enough troops for the Western Front. The Prime Minister 
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made this a question of confidence and was supported by the House. 
This debate, which was called the Maurice debate, after General Sir 
Frederick Maurice, who was known to be one of the chief military 
critics of the Government, gave Asquith the open support of lob 
Liberal members. 

After the Armistice of November 1918 Lloyd George and his 
colleagues in the Cabinet resolved on an immediate General Election 
in order that he might proceed to the Peace Conference with the 
authority of a new parliament behind him. It is this decision to 
dissolve that has been so severely criticized by many historians. The 
Government fought it as a coalition, and both Liberal and Conserva- 
tive supporters of the Coalition received a letter of support from 
Lloyd George and Bonax Law. The Asquithian Liberals were refused 
such a letter, and also candidates of the Labour Party, all but a few 
members who remained with the Government. This letter from the 
leaders of the Government was nicknamed a coupon, and so the 
election has been known as the ‘ Coupon ’ election. The majority 
of the electors supported the Government which had brought the 
war to a successful end, and the new House of Commons showed a 
very large majority for the Coalition. Polling took place on Decembei 
4th and the votes were counted a fortnight later in order that absent 
voters, serving in France and elsewhere could send in their votes 
by post. It was the newly-elected House which sat while the Prime 
Minister was at work at the Peace Conference in Paris. He could 
only make occasional appearances, and the leadership of the House 
was left to Bonar Law, the head of the Conservative section of the 
Coalition. 'Phis was more powerful in number of M.P.s and in the 
number of offices held, but the Liberal part of the Government, 
containing Lloyd George and Winston Churchill, did not lack 
prestige. 


HISTORICAL NOTE II 

f 

THE TREATY OF PEACE 

The Peace Conference met in Paris on January xSth, 1919 The 
Treaty was known as the Treaty of Versailles because it was signed 
there in the famous Hall of Mirrors in the Palace of Versailles where 
William I, King of Prussia, was proclaimed German Emperor on 
January i8th, 1871. The work of the Conference' was done in 'Paris 
On 30th January the mandatory system for the German colonies 
was agreed upon. In January the project of a League of Nation') 
Covenant was agreed upon and completed on April 28th. The more 
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detailed work of frontiers and reparations continued till May. On 
May 7th the peace pioposals were presented to Germany and on 
May zgth the German Government presented counter-proposals. 
The counter-proposals were rejected by the Allied Powers on June 
i6th. On June 22nd Germany accepted the peace terms with reserva- 
tions which produced an Allied ultimatum, and on the 23rd Germany 
accepted without reservations. The Treaty %vas signed on 28th June 
and ratified on 9th July. 

® A^ria made peace by the Treaty of St. Germain on October 17th 
andifule^a by the Treaty of Neuilly on November 27th. On Jime 
4th, i92Qfeungary signed the Treaty of the Trianon and on August 
loth the^urkish Government signed the Treaty of Sevres. 

During the summer of 1919 Poland, Czechoslovakia and Jugo- 
slavia signed agreements for the protection of racial minorities. 

The Allied reply of June i6th rejecting the German terms was 
not a complete refusal and made certain concessions. There was to 
be a plebisc ite in Upper Sile sia to allow a frontier to be drawn in 
j accordance with the will of the inhabitants. (This was carried out 
' by the League of Nations in September 1920 ; a portion of eastern 
Upper Silesia was then given to Poland.) Other concessions were 
made to Germany on the Polish frontier north of Silesia and better 
communications with East Prussia were provided. The rate at which 
the German Army was to be disbanded was reduced. (It was not 
until December 1920 that it was brought down to 100,000 men.) It 
was agreed that the methods of paying reparations should be 
discussed with a German commission. 

This last stage of the Peace Conference was the stormiest. It has 
been described as follows by Dr, G. P. Gooch (History of Modern 
Europe i 8 y 8 -igig ) : ‘ On all questions — disarmament, occupation, 
reparations, Danzig, Upper Silesia — ^he [Mr. Lloyd George] proposed 
inadmissible concessions, apologised for doing it so late, and talked 
of consulting Parhament. “ Our demand will upset the Government 
and there will be nobody to sign. The peace must be signed. We 
cannot remain two or three years in a condition which is neither 
peace nor war. If France wishes to do so, she can.” The work of six 
months threatened to collapsS.’ 

Clemenceau replied that France knew the Germans best, and that 
concessions would cnly encourage their resistance, while depriving 
the Allies of their rights. He added satirically that he noticed that 
British opinion did not object to makmg Germany surrender her 
colonies and her fleet. Though the American Delegation was in 
general sympathy \yith the British Premier, the President himself, 
anxious for the speedy signature of the Treaty, demanded no changes 
In the fimdamental clauses, and did not insist on the financial 
modifications urged by his experts. Deprived of his sflpport, Mr. 
Lloyd George was unable to gain all his points. ‘ Reason resumed 
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her sway,’ records Tardieu gleefully, ‘ and the amendments vanished 
one after another.’ 

Some of the controversial points of the Treaty may be noted 
here : 

, Belgian Frontier. Provision was made to cede to Belgium the dis- 
tricts of Eupen and Malmedy formerly on the German side of the 
frontier. It was from these areas that the German attack on Belgium 
was launched in 1914. There was to be a consultation of the wish 
of the inhabitants and the final decision was to be made by the 
League of Nations. A plebiscite was taken in July 1920. In Sep- 
tember 1920 the Council of the League assigned the districts to 
Belgium. 

• Saar^^Ofiu- As a compensation for the destruction of coal mines 
in the north of France and as a part payment towards the total 
reparation due, Germany ceded to France the possession of the coal 
mines situated in the Saar Basin, an industrial area just beyond the 
Lorraine frontier. The Council of the League of Nations was to make 
provision for the government of the area. After fifteen years a 
plebiscite was to be held. This took place in 1935 and resulted in 
an overwhelming majority for return to Germany. In March 1935 
the district was restored. 

Schleswig. Provision was made in the Treaty for a plebiscite in the 
northern part of the province of Schleswig where the population was 
strongly Danish. This was in effect executing a promise made by 
the Prussian and Austrian governments after the defeat of the Danes 
in 1864. The plebiscite was held in February and March 1920. In 
the northern part of the area concerned there was a large majority 
for rmion with Denmark and it was duly carried out. The southern 
part voted for Germany. 

TJie Polish Corrida' ani Danzi g. Poland had been promised before 
the war ended that she wouH be given access to the sea. 'This was 
earned out by allowing Poland to occupy a strip of land which was 
commonly called the Corridor. The Poles called it Pomorze (Pomer- 
ania). The Treaty therefore restored the map of this part of Europe 
to something like what it had been in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The population was mixed and the towns especially had 
considerable German elements. It was on this short sea-coast that 
the Poles later built the port of Gdynia. 

Danzig is an ancient German Free City which had played a great 
part in Baltic history. It was almost entirely German. The Treaty 
provided that it should become a Free City again with a High 
Commissioner appointed by the League. This was carried ,^out in 
February 1920. As Danzig’s economic function was to act as the 
port of the Valley of the Vistula it was thought right that Germany 
should not be given sovereignty over the city, but the Danzigers were 
given self-government, with a Senate elected by popular vote. 



Chapter One 

THE ELECTION AND THE PARLIAMENT 


B efore the Peace Conference opened in Paris in January 
igig a general election had taken place in Great Britain. 
Since this election altered considerably the composition of the 
House of Commons, and since the House of Commons influenced 
the conduct of the Government which made the Treaty, it is 
supposed that the election therefore affected the Treaty. It can 
scarcely be doubted that it must have had some effect, but how 
much it is difficult to say. However, the notion has gained wide 
currency that the election influenced the Treaty very greatly, 
that the election was a political crime, an international disaster, 
the beginning of a long chapter of evil. The most widely read 
book upon the peace, Mr. Keynes’s Economic Consequences of the 
Peace, takes this view, and so do some of the standard histories 
which cover the period. Nearly aU these authors were on the 
Liberal side in politics and it was their personal friends and 
colleagues who had suffered at the poUs.^ Eminent as these 
persons are, they are not above suspicion of political bias. The 
effect of the election on the Treaty is matter more of speculation 
than of proof, but it does deserve some consideration. 

While on the one hand we have stated that the election must 
have had some effect on the Treaty, it may be firmly assumed 
that the Treaty contained some elements which would have 
been there even if the old House of Commons had been sitting 
at Westminster. Somewhere between these two extremes the 
truth must lie. The best way of proceeding is to consider what 
elements in the Treaty were inevitable irrespective of the 
promptings of the British»Govemment. Two things must be 
kept in view, (i) Some of the overruling facts of the situation 
in Europe had been settled by mere pressure of events. The 
Austro-Hungarian Empire had disappeared. The Emperor Karl 
had abdicated in Vienna a day before the armistice of Novem- 
ber nth was signed. On November 30th Transylvania pro- 
claimed its union with Rumania. A day later the Jugoslav state 

1 Ramsay Muir, Modem Evglattd, lS8s~Tg32, p. 420 . Gooch, Htstory of 
Modern Europe, p. 660 , Spender, J. A , Great Britain, Emptr^and Common- 
wealth, p. 580 ; Gretton, R. H , Modern Htstory of the English People, p. loSj If. 
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was proclaimed. Several months earlier Czechoslovakia, had 
been recognized by Great Britain and France and the United 
States. On 27th December 1918 the Poles had occupied Posen, 
and Poland entered the Peace Conference on January 30th as 
a full sovereign state. All these things had happened and could 
not be undone unless the weary Allied armies had swarmed over 
central Europe redeeming the territories by force of arms. It is 
idle to suppose that this was possible even if anyone in this 
country had desired it, of which there is no sign.^ (2) Again, 
the Treaty was the work of many powers, and above all of the 
big five — ^U.S.A., Britain, France, Italy and Japan. The British 
delegation could by no means work its free will on all matters. 
Then we must remember that the Allied war aims had been 
stated and were expressed most notably in President Wilson's 
Fourteen Points. To these we had in general assented and by 
them we were supposed to be boimd. Nor were they a peculiarly 
American idea ; they corresponded to the general views which 
British statesmen had been formulating on their own initiative. 
In 1917 Mr. Balfour had written a memorandum for the Cabinet 
in which he had anticipated the rise of the succession states and 
many other supposedly Wilsonian ideas.* On the 5th of January 
1918 Uoyd George had outlined war aims to a meeting of trade 
unionists at the Caxton HaU. Here are some of his points : ‘A 
great attempt must be made to establish by international organi- 
zation an alternative to war as a means of settling international 
disputes.’ 'A territorial settlement must be secured based on 
the right of self-determination or the consent of the governed ; 
and lastly we must seek by the creation of some international 
organization to limit the burden of armaments and diminish 
the probabihty of war.’® 

There we have th^ main principle of the settlement. The 
question we have to ask is whether the new Parliament or the 
old Parliament was likely to cany them best into operation so 
far as the British delegation could make its opinion prevail. 

The Parliament that was sitting when hostilities ceased in 

‘ It might seem unnecessary to recite all those obvious facts, but they are 
often overlooked and not merely by the vulgar. Mr. Walter Lippman, the 
famous American sociologist, in an article in the Daily Telegraph in Feb. 1942, 
stated that he had just realized that the authors of the Treaty at Paris were 
not free to order the whole of Europe and Uiat they ha.d to take many things 
as settled. If so celebrated and so gifted a person has been nursing this 
elementary error for over twenty years, then less instriicied people may 
require a reminder. 

* War Memoirs of David Uoyd George, vail. II. p. 807. 

^ Ibid., vol. V, p. 2487. 
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1919 was very old. It had been elected in December 1910, its 
primary purpose being to pass the Parliament Act restraining 
the powers of the House of Lords. It should by the provisions 
of the Act have been dissolved in 1915, but because of the war 
it was prolonged from year to year. A new franchise act had 
given the vote to all adult males and to women over thirty. The 
arrangement of constituencies which had lasted since 1885 had 
been subjected to a thorough redistribution. Thus boroughs 
Hke Durham, Windsor and Winchester were no longer parlia- 
mentary boroughs, but merged in the surrounding coimty, while 
Glasgow had risen from seven to fifteen seats, and Birmingham 
from seven to twelve. The presumption was therefore over- 
whelmingly in favour of an election at the earliest moment. It 
may be said that this is rather a formal and pedantic view, and 
that if the House of Commons still fairly represented the nation, 
the rest did not matter. But the House of Commons almost 
certainly was not representative of the nation in 1918. In terms 
of parties the Liberals and Conservatives were approximately 
equal; the Labour Party had forty seats and the Irish Nation- 
alists eighty seats. This put the Conservatives in a minority, 
but they felt themselves to be in a majority in the nation, as 
the election of 1918 proved. From the moment war broke out 
what may be termed the furor populi was on their side. They 
were then, and we must firmly remember the fact, the party 
for a spirited foreign policy ; they had always pressed for higher 
Navy estimates, for more armaments and, when the stress of 
war came, were in a position to say, T told you so’. The Liberals 
had, it is true, prepared for war with much skill and left us in 
a much stronger relative position than in 1938 and 1939. They 
had produced great service ministers, Haldane and Churchill. 
But they approached the question of armaments with a certain 
shrinking, and a group of Liberal M.P.s had tried more than 
once to reduce the defence estimates. There were certain pro- 
German elements in the party, especially in the City of London 
and in Manchester. Some Liberals had a strong isolationist 
tradition, such as the members of the Cobden Club, who were 
not really pro-German or pro anyone else, but who, bracing 
themselves to resist jingoism at all times, made it their business 
to cultivate the friendship and extol the merits of that nation 
whom the Jingoes declared to be our appointed enemy. It had 
been Russia and it had been France. In the yeaxfi before 1914 
it was Germany. Thus in many wa}^ the Liberals were despised 
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and hated by the more spirited elements of the population. But 
the division between the parties was not the most important 
dividing line in that House of Commons by 1918. Either you 
were for or you were against the Lloyd George Coalition Govern- 
ment. About half the Liberals followed Asquith into formal 
opposition ; the rest were Coalition Liberals. The Labour Party 
v/as divided into ‘ sane ’ Labour members who supported the 
war effort and some of whom took office, and pacifists like 
Ramsay MacDonald and Philip Snowden. In the view of popular 
feeling at the end of the war, the pacifists had no business to 
be in Parliament at all ; they were rats to be hunted into their 
holes. In the old House Labour was quite overshadowed by 
the Asquith Liberals, who, it was suspected, could win little 
more support than that of a rump of indoctrinated partisans 
in their constituencies. To the rising young socialists they were 
just former things that had to pass away. To the Tories they 
were a lot of pedantic, peace-at-any-price, disloyal fellows, who 
had failed to prepare for war or to conduct it efiftciently. They 
had been big men in the bad old days of 1906, but they had 
no right to speak for the country now. Speaking early in the 
session of 1919 a Tory, Brigadier-General Page-Croft (now Lord 
Croft) mentioned the names of some of those whom he regarded 
as the worse t3q)e of pacifi.st crank, Asquith, McKenna, Runci- 
man, Henderson, MacDonald. ' It is very delightful to have 
been able to mention their names in this House. ^ These men 
. . . were not defeated at the polls but squelched. Why did they 
rally to the proposal ? [i.e. the placing of conquered German 
colonies under League of Nations mandate]. Because they saw 
it was unnational.’* Thiswas the authenticvoice of triumphant, 
nationalist Tor3dsm. It is useless to point out that high Con- 
servative leaders always respected Asquith, that Mr. McKenna 
later became the much admired chairman of the Midland Bank, 
and so on. Page-Croft represented the crude, philistine spirit 
of John Bullish nationalism. He was speaking for millions. 

Now the new Parliament was without Asquith and the other 
Liberal leaders and without the pacific Labour leaders. This 
was a serious loss to the Parliament both in terms of intellect 
and political experience. For these statesmen, to whom may 
be added men like Sir John Simon and Sir Herbert Samuel, 

1 The point of this remark is tliat he could only mention their names because 
they had been defeated. If they had been elected they would have had to be 
called ' The Right Hon. Member/ etc. 

^ House of Commons Debates, ix Feb. 1919, col. 90. 
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were not replaced by men of any notable talent or experience. 
Their victors. Colonel Sprot, Mr. T. Griffith, Colonel Pickering, 
Mr. A. C. Edwards, Mr. J. F. Green, Sir R. Park Goff, Mr. L. k 
Johnson, were no doubt worthy men, serving honourably, but 
their footprints can scarcely be said to be deeply embedded in 
the sands of time. We must, however, ask what the Liberal and 
Labour elite would have done if they had still been in Parlia- 
ment ? In what way would they have helped to make a better 
peace ? By a better peace I still mean a more generous and 
lenient peace. A few years ago that description of a better peace 
would have almost been accepted as self-evident. Now the 
circle has swung round again and Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Churchill have officially promised us a punitive peace, to the 
extent of trying and sentencing the war criminals. The two 
main ideas that the election of 1918 brought to the fore, and a 
study of election speeches amply confirms this, were the trial 
of the Kaiser, and making Germany pay for the war. Now 
Asquith and his colleagues in their election speeches approved 
of the proposal to bring the war criminals to trial. They also 
agreed that so far as possible the enemy ought to pay for the 
cost of the war, although they spoke with less confidence of the 
possibilities of getting enormous sums. Mr. Keynes, in liis book, 
justly observes that in this respect they did not go down with 
their flags fl3ung very gloriously. It may be said that they made 
these admissions under the pressure of the electoral storm and 
that if they had sat on in Parliament they would have been 
free men and not under electoral duress. This supposition is 
distinctly insulting to them and probably unfair. But even if, 
during the election, they were hke reeds in the wind, the wind 
would have blown upon them in Parliament too, since the 
election was stiU to come and, if they wanted to curry popular 
favour, they would have had to be very guarded, to say the 
least, in suggesting that Ihe war-criminals should not be tried 
and reparations should be abandoned or cut down to a derisory 
sum. A terrible storm of public passion would have beaten on 
Parliament if it had not been (dissolved. 'The old gang ’, as 
Asquith and his friends were called in the popular press, would 
have been bitterly disliked, much more so than when they were 
defeated candidates and therefore harmless. And even if they 
had spoken out loud and clear, they were not in office. They 
had to convince the Government and its well-disciplined sup- 
porters in order to have any effect on the Treaty, and the 
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Government had to convince the French and the Belgians 
whose territory had been ravaged and whose case for repara- 
tions was strong. Even if this little group of distinguished 
Liberals, hated in the clubs, laughed at in the pubs, had 
convinced their opponents in Parliament, and if Parliament 
had survived the storm of popular fury, the figures floating in 
the minds of Frenchmen would have been large enough to raise 
all the trouble that reparations actually did raise. It would 
have been necessary for Britain not only to make a noble 
renunciation of aU claims to payment, but to force the French 
to ask for very little. It could not have been done, nor did the 
people of England want it done. It must be remembered that 
our ally France was popular, admired. The nation that had 
saved us at Verdun, the nation whose army in April 1918 ‘ were 
advancing rapidly and in large numbers to our assistance in 
the words of Haig's great order of the day, that nation whose 
claim to our gratitude was as strong as that of the defenders 
of Stalingrad to-day, was entitled to our sympathy and as.sist- 
ance at the Peace Conference. We had yet to perform the great 
volte-face in our national sympathies in which we made an 
advance upon Christian ethics by not merely forgiving our 
enemies but even hating our friends. 

There are, however, two important admissions to make. 
Asquith might have performed a notable service in explaining, 
with the power and clarity which he beyond all others could 
command, the enormous difficulties of transferring large sums 
through the exchanges from one nation to another. We know 
that he wanted to go as a delegate to Paris, specially in order 
to have some influence in the reparations question. It is also 
possible that the change in pubhc opinion, the detumescence 
from extreme jingoism which set in by April 1919 and was 
marked by the return of the Liberal Commander Kenworthy 
for Central Hull against Lord Eustace^ Percy, might have given 
more power to the moderate cause, and Asquith might have 
anticipated some of the educative work performed later by 
Mr. Keynes in his famous book. On the other hand, if there had 
not been the escape-valve of the election, popular feeling might 
have remained for longer in its hot-blooded state. 

It has to be remembered that it was not onlj>' the Page-Crofts 
and the Horatio Bottomleys, and Lloyd George, in timid sub- 
servience to them, who thought of trying the Kaiser. It appealed 
even to men of higher principle and, since principles are more 
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diirable than passions, it is not surprising that those who made 
most of ‘ Hang the Kaiser ’ at the election were losing sight of 
it eight months later, while in the final debate on the Treaty 
in July 1919 it was Lord Robert Cecil and the Liberal leader. 
Sir Donald Maclean, who were careful to say that they hoped 
the matter would not be lost sight of. 

As one writes on this question one feels it to be somewhat 
musty and tedious, an inquest into the flogging of a dead horse. 
But it is not so. Astonishing as it would have seemed five years 
ago, it is a hve issue. The received doctrine of our Government 
to-day is that the project must be attempted once more. The 
new war criminals must be tried, more and greater criminals 
for more numerous and more hideous crimes. To advocate the 
trial of Hitler and Goering is not to admit that it would have 
been right to try the Kaiser ; the burden of responsibility is not 
the same and the crimes are in some ways different ; but anyone 
who now even considers the idea of trjdng Hitler can no longer 
consider that to try the Kaiser was entirely absurd. One 
difference may be noted. The conception of trying the Kaiser 
perplexed many lawyers by the sheer juristic difficulty of form- 
ing the court and framing the indictment. Hitler, now a judge 
himself, has given ruhngs ex cathedra against being guided too 
much by legal subtleties. Jurisconsults may perhaps take this 
into consideration. Personally, after twenty years intermittent 
reflection, I cannot make up my mind on the question of whether 
it would have been wise or foolish to try the Kaiser. But I 
cannot cohdemn it out of hand as merely vulgar and absurd. 

One common error about the trial of the Kaiser should how- 
ever be noted. The idea was not picked up in the gutter by 
Lloyd George. The popular cry enhanced it, but did not invent 
it. A future Lord Chancellor, Sir F. E. Smith (Lord Birkenhead) , 
was advocating it in legal publications in the closing months 
of the war. A Lord Chancellor actually in office. Lord Finlay, 
on the eve of the armistice in a pubhc speech gave his authority 
to the project of trying war criminals. A future Lord Chief 
Justice, Lord Hewart, was one of a committee which advised 
in favour of the conception. Who was the little attorney of 
Criccieth to withstand such weighty opinions ? Some years 
later when radical pubhcists and the revulsion to which all 
political ideas are hable had made the idea of tr3nng the Kaiser 
a by-word in vulgar foUy, Conservatives were accustomed to 
suggest that they, educated, enlightened, well-tred, had had 
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no part or lot in such common fallacies. This is not true. 
Individuals may have stood out against the idea, still more may 
now honestly believe that they did stand out, but I know of 
no evidence that any prominent Conservative leader at the 
election declared his abhorrence of it. If Tory thought had 
harboured any widespread dislike of the idea, then it should 
have made itself heard in the House of Lords. A small niunber 
of peers with all the leisure available for debating in that august 
assembly could easUy have made their protest. They had no 
infuriated electoral mobs to face. But the case against trying 
the Kaiser was made in the House of Lords by two Nestors of 
Liberal Jurisprudence, Lords Bryce and Buckmaster. They 
asked most disturbingly who were to form the court and what 
would be the effect on pubhc opinion if the verdict were ' Not 
Guilty’, for a trial implies the possibility of more than one 
verdict. The Government answer to them was made by Lord 
Curzon. That noble Marquess still remains a slightly enigmatic 
figure in history, but one thing may be said about him with 
certainty, he was not a guttersnipe. 

There is one more reflection to be made on this subject. The 
Kaiser was not brought to trial, but other war-criminals were 
tried by a court at Leipzig as the Treaty prescribed. Perhaps 
this was a blunder on the part of the victorious powers or 
perhaps the prisoners were too few and the sentences too mild. 
But that these trials took place is not a chimera but a fact. 

If the dite of Liberal members who would have been available 
if the old Parliament had been kept sitting were not likely to 
have had much influence on the Treaty, on reparations and on 
war trials, is there any other effect they might have had ? They 
favoured the League of Nations and the mandate system for 
German colonies. Could they have prevailed so far as to per- 
suade the Government to restore completely one Germancolony? 
This might have been a healing act . a stroke of far-sighted 
prudence and generosity. In the early days of Nazism German 
refugees from tyranny were known to declare that one such 
gesture, then or later, might have saved the Weimar Republic. 
(Equally it may be argued that if it had not saved the German 
Republic it would have survived to be a great Nazi sea and air 
base and perhaps lost us the war. There have been accounts 
even of German missionaries in mandated New Guinea forming 
a fifth column for the Japanese.) It is difficult to imagine a 
British Parliament in 1919, new or old, making such a con- 
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cession. Let us imagine what would have been necessary to 
bring it about. The Asquith Liberals, if supported by aU the 
forty Labour members and the eighty Irish members, might 
have mustered about 220 votes in a House of 670 members. 
To win they would have had to convert nearly all the Coalition 
Liberals to vote against the Government and resign their share 
of office. Then Asquith would have had to form a Government. 
Could he have done so without asking for a dissolution to confirm 
him, and had he any chance of a majority even if Labour made 
an electoral pact to avoid spHtting the anti-Tory vote ? It is 
scarcely conceivable. Then, too, in the matter of colonies we 
had to consider the Dominions. Neither Australia nor South 
Africa nor New Zealand wished to have the Germans on their 
doorstep, and their troops had played a very prominent part 
in conquering the colonies. General Si*uts, who had known 
defeat (and could say with General Botha ‘ my soul has felt 
the harrow ’), felt an honourable S5mipathy with the German 
delegates in their hour of bitterness, but he did not want 
German West or East Africa to be restored. In Australia 
Mr. W. M. Hughes was Prime Minister and he was a stalwart 
imperialist on such matters.^ 

Could there have been influence brought to bear on the terri- 
torial settlement in Europe ? Could that have been improved ? 
(Once again I mean by ‘ improved ', made more favourable to 
our enemies.) It must be remembered that these questions of 
more or less in territory were settled behind closed doors by 
committees at the Conference, and direct influence was not 
easily brought to bear. The Allied powers all had their claims 
to press and when the Treaty was complete aU were disappointed 
and could point to some land unjustly withheld from them. A 
speech here and there in the Commons was very far from making 
a decision in Paris.® 

The past few pages have been a rather tortured exercise in 
the subjunctive and conditional moods, but worth attempting 

Sarah Gertrude Millin, General Smuts, vol. II, p. 244 ; ‘ With regard to the 
German colonies I do not for a moment contemplate their return to Germany 
as one of the concessions vre should make.* Mrs. Millin's account of General 
Smuts’s attitude to the peace is impressive. It shows him to have been gen- 
erous and penetrating if not entirely consistent. 

‘ Lord Bryce, in the Lords, both before and after the Treaty, made some 
severe criticisms of some parts of the territorial settlement. They wore embar- 
rassing to the Government spokesman who had to speak his brief, prepared 
no doubt in the Foreign Office, while often Lord Bryce had been for a walking 
tour in the district concerned and was therefore inclined'to back his own 
judgement. 
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since the critics of the election have implied that in various 
ways we should have had a better Treaty without it. It is a 
speculative problem not subject to historical proof. I have 
submitted some considerations tending to the belief that the 
Treaty would not have been greatly different. Before we return 
to the indicative, however, there is one more speculation which 
has been made. It has been suggested by various writers^ that 
in the day or so after the Armistice there was a golden oppoi- 
tunity for preparing the public mind on the question of peace. 
After the first delight of the news of the Armistice had passed, 
the country, it was said, was in a solenm, sober mood and would 
have responded to a generous appeal for real conciliation with 
the enemy. A public statement should have been made that 
we sought no indemnities and demanded no vengeance, that 
after an equitable revkion of frontiers and certain measures for 
security we would wthout delay knit up those common 
elements in the civilized hfe of aU nations, victor or vanquished. 
Such a solemn declaration might have committed the Govern- 
ment to wse courses in a way that it could not afterwards 
entirely evade, and public opinion might have been pegged at 
a higher ethical level. How this may be I do not know. I can 
only say that many serious and thoughtful men think that it 
is true. It could not have entirely prevented some considerable 
outburst of jingo sentiment. It would have meant that many 
persons would have had to abandon cherished projects such as 
trials of war criminals, which as we have seen had already 
interested some high personalities in the legal world. Nor is it 
quite conceivable that the cost of the war could have escaped 
notice. Income tax stood at six shillings in the pound, an 
unheard of bmden. The National Debt stood at about eight 
thousand millions, ten times more than before the war and ten 
times more than after the Napoleonic wars. Not many people 
paused to reflect that we were at least -ten times wealthier than 
in 1815. The cost of living was very high. Reparations, in the 
narrower sense of the word, were bound to be talked of. There 
were buildings destroyed in air-raids, there were hundreds of 
ships sunk without warning, contrary that is to the laws of war 
and therefore not ordinary burdens of war. Few people in 
November 1918 forgot these things. 

It has been shown that even in the election campaign the 

^ Not?bly by R H. Gretton, Modem Hutory of ihe English People, pp 
1085 
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Govemment started with a moderate tone and then under popu- 
lar pressure made wilder and rosier promises. Mr. Keynes has a 
story that there was an actual crisis when the Whips took fright 
and advised more ginger as a means of making the Govemment 
majority safe. No doubt he had good authority for this state- 
ment. The principal person concerned, Mr. Lloyd George, sa}^ 
nothing about the matter in his book. Reparations and War 
liebts. Lord Younger, the Conservative Chief Whip, is no more. 
Certainly in his famous Bristol speech of December nth the 
Prime Minister did encourage the higher expectations. It would 
have been better if he had not done so. But he was not speaking 
in reckless ignorance, vibrating to the tune of his excited 
audience. He had caused himself to be advised on Germany's 
capacity to pay. He appointed a committee to investigate the 
subject . Here is his own description of the membership : ‘ The 
Chairman was Mr. W. M. Hughes, Prime Minister of Australia, 
and the members were the late Mr. Walter Long — a distin- 
guished representative of moderate Conservative opinion ; Sir 
G. E. Foster, the Canadian Finance Minister — a statesman of 
recognized sanity and moderation and with great experience of 
public finance; Mr. W. A. S. Hewins, the economist; Lord 
CunJiffe, the Governor of the Bank of England ; and the Hon. 
Herbert Gibbs, of the firm of Anthony Gibbs and Sons. These 
last two were specially nominated to serve on the Committee 
as business men of high repute.’^ 

This committee advised that the Enemy Powers could pro- 
vide twelve hundred million poimds per annum when normal 
conditions were restored. At the same time the Treasury were 
estimating two thousand million pounds as the total sum that 
Germany could ever pay. It would now be agreed that Mr. 
Lloyd George would have shown great wisdom if he had taken 
the lower estimate, proclaimed it publicly and held to it firmly. 
To do this he would have had to fly in the face of his committee 
and the Governor of the Bank of England; he would have had to 
defy a Tory gentleman like Mr. Walter Long, an Austrahan 
socialist like Mr. Hughes, a sound Canadian financier like Sir 
G. E. Foster. Is it reasonable to expect him to have done so ? 
Of almost any other man I would say, no. But one of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s greatest qualities as a Minister was his capacity to 
stand up against of&cial expert opinion. He had told the Lords 
of Admiralty that they were wrong about convoys and had 

‘ Reparahmis and War Debts, by the Rt. Hon. D Lloyd George, 1932, p. 12 
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insisted on convoys. He distrusted the War Office and did not 
fear to cross swor^ with Field Marshals. In 1909 he had poured 
out ridicule of the City of London, and in the crisis of 1914 had 
contemptuously referred to the city men as flapping penguins. 
If anyone could defy orthodox opinions, it was he. The pundits 
might scoff at his lack of a University education, the leaders 
of the Bar might reflect that he was only a small-town solicitor 
whose firm perhaps had never even briefed a K.C. in the London 
courts.^ But people both high and low knew, or were to learn, 
that he had often been light, wiser about machine-guns than 
Kitchener, wiser about Passchendaele than Haig. Above all, 
he was bathed in a glowing aura of triumphant fame, the pilot 
that weathered the storm, the man who knew that he could 
save this country and that nobody else could. His political 
followers. Liberal or Tory, had only to touch the hem of his 
garment to acquire electoral merit. He of all men had the 
credit on which large drafts could be made. 

He lost a great opportunity. But it must not be supposed 
that if there had been no election there would have been no 
gust of popular pressure. Even if in the sober aftermath of the 
armistice wse counsels had been made and noble resolves taken, 
there would stiU have been a popular outcry and rash and 
extreme demands for large indemnities. It is absurd to reckon 
up all the violent feehng and ‘ hysteria ' of the election on the 
one hand and place against it nothing, a blank of feeling and 
thought. Many organs of the Press would have been in full cry 
and there would have been bye-elections. A few of these might 
well have raised nearly as much storm as the general election. 
Bye-elections are often fateful. The Croydon election of March 
1909 and the cry for dreadnoughts, ‘ We want eight and we can’t 
wait,’ had stimulated the Government’s Navy programme. 
The Newport election of 1922 resulting in a straightforward 

1 Mr. lioyd George’s lack of a formal and elaborate higher education has 
often been flung in his face. He has been derided for arriving at the Conference 
not knowing where Tcschen was. I wonder how many did know. His slip in 
saying that Schleswig-Holstein had been restored to Denmark instead of part 
of Northern Schleswig has been mocked. But the fact remains that in the 
crises of the last two wars our Prime Ministers, Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. 
Churchill, have had the effrontery to save the country without the advantages 
of a University education. It must be admitted that things are better now. 
Under our improved educational system a boy of the calibre of Davy Lloyd 
would be almost sure to proceed to the University. His entry in Who‘s Who 
would read \ * Open scholar, Jesus College, Oxford. Carnarvon County Major 
Scholarship. First-Class Honour, School of Modern History, Stanhope Essay 
Prize, President Oxford Union Society.* Would this have been better in. his 
case ? I wonder, although as an Oxford Don I have no business to wonder. 
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Conservative victory had much effect in steeling the Brutuses 
and Cassiuses of the party to end the Coalition by sla3dng 
Caesar. The Fulham election of 1935 is said to have frightened 
the Baldwin Government into shrinking from rearmament. 
And at such bye-elections the Government candidate would 
have had to answer the question, would Germany be made to 
pay for the war, yea or nay ? It is a fallacy to suppose that 
public opinion is ineffective because it is not being measured 
by a poll over the whole country. 

But in all this maze of speculation there is one thing we do 
know. We know who were elected to the new Parliament and 
how it was composed. In terms of party it can easily be 
tabulated. 


Government 


Opposition 


Conservative . 

• 334 

Conservative . 

48 

Liberal . 

• 133 

Independent . 

10 

Labour . 

. II 

Irish Nationalist 

7 



Labour . 

63 



Liberal 

28 



Irish Republican 

73 


The Irish Republicans did not take their seats. The non- 
coalition conservatives were mostly Irish Unionists or, like 
most of the Independents, strong Tories in favour of a hard 
peace. The effective day-to-day opposition was not more than 
the 90 Labour and Independent Liberals. One point should 
be noticed. In this House of about 630 attending members,^ 
382 were Conservatives, that is to say, a majority of 134. 

Of course, it is not enough to tabulate party strengths to 
understand the feeling and temper of a House. Its quality must 
also be assessed. Now we know very well what this House was 
hke. It was full of ' haxd-faced men who looked as if they had 
done well out of the war ’. This remark became classical. Itwas 
quoted by Mr. Keynes iii his Economic Consequences of the 
Peace, and with it has girdled the earth. It has been said that 
the man who made it was Lord Baldwin. Now Lord Baldwin 
is a shrewd judge of human natiure and there must have been 
something in it. Certainly the man who privately gave £100,000 
of his fortune to the Exchequer is entitled, if anyone is, to gibe 
at men who had dene well out of the war. A slightly different 
view of the matter is expressed by Mr. Lloyd George when he 

^ After the redistribution of 1918 the numbers of the House* rose from 670 
to 707. After the Irish Free State was set up it fell to the present figure of 615. 
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said that when he looked in front of him in that House he 
seemed to be addressing a Trade Union Conference and if he 
looked behind him a Chamber of Commerce. This may be said 
with some truth of aU subsequent Houses, and no doubt the 
Chamber that rose to cheer the news of Munich did not look so 
very different. What had happened was that a large number 
of familiar, distinguished and unpopular faces, Asquith, 
McKenna, etc., had gone, and many new men appeared. On 
the whole they were much less distinguished ; no doubt a 
number of rather plain men from the business world or from 
the services had rushed rather suddenly into Parliament. Who 
were they and what influence did they have ? 

After reading with some care all the debates in that session 
on the peace settlement, I cannot find that new members, 
hard-faced or not, made much contribution. New members have 
to be both brilhant and assertive to make much impression in 
their first session. The new members who spoke on peace terms 
made little then or later. If I were to mention the names of 
Lieut.-Commander Astbury, Lieut. -Commander Sir E. Nicholl, 
Mr. Kennedy Jones, Mr. Hailwood, Mr. Seddon and Mr. Lyle 
Samuel, will anyone now be the wiser except for journalists who 
remember Mr. Kennedy Jones as a power in Fleet Street under 
Lord Northcliffe’s leadership ? They are the men who had 
something to say on the Peace amongst the new members. 
Sir E. Nicholl’s speech had some significance as he declared that 
he would not have stood for Parhament and defeated one of 
his best friends if the cry had not gone round to support the 
Prime Minister in making Germany pay, an example of how 
the election brought people out into the open on this issue. He 
was a shipowner and may have done well out of the war. He 
was concerned to speak the view of British seamen, seventeen 
thousand of whom had lost their lives. He spoke of torpedoed 
hospital ships and of the Belgian Pfince, whose crew had been 
made to take off their lifebelts on the deck of a German sub- 
marine which had then submerged. He stated that the Merchant 
Seamen’s League had sworn not to sail with Germans until full 
reparation had been made. Although he was only an employer 
there is no reason to suppose that he was not speaking the mind 
of the merchant seamen. The other members mentioned made 
similar contributions demanding moral and material reparation, 
except Mr.. Lyle Samuel, a Coalition Liberal member from 
Suffolk. He was a barrister and a well-to-do and much-travelled 
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man. His speech, much the most able of any of the new men, 
was remarkable for its courage. To keep receivers in Germany 
collecting reparations for fifty years was ‘ physically impossible 
and morally wrong ’. ‘ War is a bad game and does not pay. 
We must cut the loss.’ He denounced the hostile attitude of 
members towards President Wilson and the League of Nations. 

‘ Every Hon. Member of this House wall live to realize that if 
there is no League there is no civihzed world.' Much of the 
good effect of this speech must have been lost when Brigadier- 
General Page-Croft, speaking later in the debate, ingratiatingly 
remarked that although he sat for Suffolk he might equally 
well sit for Wurtemburg or Bavaria. 

The men who carried on the debates and pressed for prose- 
cuting the Kaiser and demanding the cost of the war from 
Germany had nearly all been in the previous Parhament. 
Election or no election, they would have been there. Election 
or no election, they would have held the opinions they did 
hold. There is no need to insult them by supposing that they 
were overawed by their experiences at the hustings. Their 
reputation for deep-sighted sagacity may not stand high, but 
they are not cowards. This is who they were : Brigadier-General 
Page-Croft, Colonel Guinness (Lord Mo5me), Colonel Burn, 
Mr. McMaster, Colonel Claude Lowther, Mr. R. Macneil (Lord 
Cushendun), Colonel Greig, Colonel Gretton, Lord Winterton, 
Mr. Horatio Bottomley.^ These men were, with the exception 
of Colonel Greig, who was a Liberal, and Bottomley an Inde- 
pendent, quite standard Conservative M.P.s. Four have since 
held office. Whether they had hard faces I should not like to 
say ; at any rate they were old faces and should not have 
frightened anyone. They may or may not have done well out 
of the war ; most of them no doubt were conscious of many 
sore bereavements of friends and relatives. Most of them had 
military records. ® 

The reader perhaps may ask what demon of pedantry drives 
me to erect this cumbrous apparatus in order to crush a cant 
phrase used in a book twenty-three years ago. I reply that a 
cant phrase is dangerous. The original remark may have been 
a harmless aside. (After all, we know that even Gladstone once 
engaged in a discussion with a colleague as to who was the 

* Mr. Bottomley had served in Parliament before but was not jn the previous 
Parliament, but it was bankruptcy and not lack of popularity which cost him 
his seat. 
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Ugliest man then sitting in the House.) Mr. Keynes must 
naturally have thought it a good remark to add sauce to his 
treatise. But, although he is not reputed to lack self-confidence, 
he could hardly have known that it would travel so far and 
live so long and that his study of the economics of the peace 
would become the source through which ideas of the peace 
would circulate through the whole English-speaking world. I 
do not doubt that at this very moment in the library of some 
American University some stany-eyed ‘ co-ed ’ is reachng about 
the hard-faced men who made the wicked peace, and murmuring, 

‘ How very, very terrible.’ I should be surprised if there is not 
a copy of the book in the German Ministry of Propaganda with 
this phrase underlined and indexed, ‘ Parliamentary Pluto- 
democracy, selfishness and cruelty of.' This is the sort of stuff 
that politics is made of, not least in these days of short wireless 
talkc where the words go up, the facts remain below. Consider 
for a moment what nonsense it all is. Taken in the context of 
Mr. Ke3mes’s book it cannot fail to suggest that a new class of 
men had entered Parliament, predatory capitalists, who made 
the peace rvith an eye to their own gain, as though reparations 
were to be paid to them in person. Consider its effects on 
generations of self-righteous yoimg people. Naturally these 
phrases of Keynes's were taken up with pleasure by the bitter 
critics of the Government. It would be answering cant with 
cant to describe them as sour-faced men who had lost their 
seats at the elections. 

The harm done by dissolving Parliament in 1918 was not so 
much the stirring up of vengeful sentiments against the defeated 
enemy. It was rather in placing the opposition forces. Liberal 
and Labour, in such a position that they were bound to suffer 
severely at the polls. It made them the victims of the popular 
enthusiasm for the Leader and the Government that had won 
the war. It diminished the chance that the Treaty would be 
accepted with general approbation. It made martjns of the 
Left-wing leaders when some of them at least might have been 
induced to hold more moderate views on the peace settlement 
if they had not been exposed to electoral defeat in aU its 
bitterness. It did not alter very seriously the actual terms of 
the settlement. But it did much to make enemies of the peace 
settlement and the consequences of this were to become 
extremely serious. 

The Parliamentary session of 1919 falls into two periods. 
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The first part is from the assembly of Parliament to the Easter 
recess. During this period the greater volume of criticism, 
questions and suspicions came from the Conservative or 
' ginger ' group of members who were afraid of a weak peace. 
On the other hand we find men like Colonel Josiah Wedgwood 
applauding the resistance which he beheved the Prime Minister 
was putting up against his jingo supporters. The Labour 
leaders were sensible and humane. They declared that they did 
not want a peace of revenge ; they wanted to send more food 
to Germany and were conscious of the danger of Germany going 
Bolshevik. Full reparations, however, were demanded. A kind 
of crisis came in April, when Colonel Claude Lowther made an 
effort to force the Government to keep its pledges and exact a 
large sum from Germany. He was the author of the famous 
Lowther telegram, sent to Lloyd George in Paris, bidding him 
to keep the terms stiff. This was signed by the majority of 
Conservative M.P.s. On April 2nd Colonel Lowther made an 
important speech in which he put forward his ideas on how a 
sum of reparations could be obtained. It is an interesting study 
in its honesty and in its crudity. He looked forward to a period 
of fifty years which would have taken us to the year 1969 and 
stiU we would be receiving large annual pa3unents from Ger- 
many. (To put the matter in perspective one has to think of 
the period backwards, which would have taken us to 1869. To 
put it another way, the youngest member of the Parliament, 
Sir Oswald Mosley, if he had been granted his three score years 
and ten, would have just seen the end of reparations before he 
died. If he had only had the span granted to him in the 
expectation of life tables in 'V^'hitaker’s Almanack, he would 
have died in 1959 ; ten years still to run.) 

The economic argmnents were refuted by Mr. Bonar Law in 
a cold douche of fact which should have been administered 
much earlier in the year. Lowther produced the usual estimates 
of Germany's total we^llth and references to her forests, coal, 
potash and minerals which could be made available for repara- 
tions. What is more interesting is to observe some of the 
prejudices which he thought fit to import. There were the 
unMendly references to President W^ilson which were common 
form in high Toiy circles. ‘ The higher philanthropy of that 
great philosopher who is able to bear with such equanimity the 
financial embarrassments of every country but ^jis own.’ As 
for the men who would mislead us by under-estimating what 
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Germany could pay, ‘ They are English for profit but so far as 
patriotism is concerned they are pariahs. Their names, often 
biblical, they prefer to change, but they are none the less 
dangerous.’ Later, another speaker attacked Lord CrmhfEe, the 
Governor of the Bank. We see here anti-semitism and distrust 
of international financiers playing their part, a mixture of 
fascist and commimist prattle. And aU the time Lord Cunlifte 
had signed the report which posterity laughed at for its inflated 
estimates. Another point of interest in Colonel Lowthcr’s 
speech is his belief that the ruin of war meant poverty for either 
one side or another. Could we give adequate pensions to the 
relatives of the dead, decent attention to soldiers and sailois ? 
Would the State be able to aid agriculture and subsidize certain 
tottering industries ? ‘ If one of the two coimtries has to be 
in that intolerable financial position for fifty years I pray God 
that that country may be Germany and not England.’ 

The truth is no doubt that this dilemma was quite unreal. 
Lowther like many others scarcely realized how great our 
productive power was and how swiftly war losses would be 
made good. As economists always point out, in every year a 
large part of the national wealth has to bo replaced. Roads, 
railways, houses, factories, vehicles, machines, all wear out. 
Even those stony-hearted men, the inspectors of inland revenue, 
realize this truth, for they allow the tax-payer about 17 per cent 
off the rental of his house in carder that he may lepair it ; the 
economist would say replace it. As Ohver Wendell Holmes said 
of the one-horse shay : 

Little of all that we value here 

Comes to the end of its himdredth year 

Without both looking and being queer. 

This simple truth is not easy to grasp. The form which the 
demon of pessimism took was the same as that which has 
haunted this country at the end of every period of war, the 
National Debt. It loomed titanic and menacing over rich and 
poor alike. How were we to meet the interest and repay the 
capital charge of eight thousand milhon pounds ? It was no 
minor problem, but people were too easily frightened by it, 
and certainly it was one of the factors which'made men press 
for payment from Germany by any possible means. I believe 
that if every member of that House each morning had read 
Macaulay’s famous passage on the National Debt in his History 
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of England and learned how every generation trembled at the 
same fears only to find them baseless, there would have been 
greater sanity on the subject. 

There is one more observation I would like to make about 
Colonel Claude Lowther. Some time ago I was turning over a 
volume of Hansard covering the months just before the end of 
the Boer War. I came across a speech in which a member was 
arguing that the cost of that war could be recovered from the 
Transvaal, He refused to believe that it was poor. He spoke 
of the mineral deposits and other sources of real wealth that 
could be made to compensate the hard-pressed British taxpayer. 
As I read, I asked myself where I had heard aU this before ? 
Was it not the old story of 1919, Lowtherism in fact ? My 
interest growing, I looked back to see who was making the 
speech. It was Major Claude Lowther (Eskdale, Con.)^ I read 
the name with awe. So he was at it even then ? Then he was 
a major ; now he was a colonel, but his mission was unchanged 
and his faith undimmed. But this at least may be said: In 
his plea for reparations on a generous scale he was not reacting 
to a sudden demagogic impulse. It was an old hobby ; it was 
a case of a fine old Englisli gentleman doing his best in the 
.science of political economy, never very congenial to any of 
them since the Whig, Adam Smith, invented it. 

But it would be unfair to poke too much fun at the gallant 
Colonel, whose errors were no greater than those to which 
Lord Cunliffe and Mr. Walter Long apparently assented. The 
closing words of his speech are worth quoting and will command 
respect to-day : ‘ If we allow Germany the chance of com- 
pletely recuperating, if we allow pity and sentiment to run riot, 
as sure as I stand here, that country will never rest until it has 
ground us underfoot. Let us never give her the chance.' 

In spite of the menacing threat of the Lowther telegram to 
the Prime Minister the Government does not appear to have 
been greatly shaken. Bonar Law’s reply to him in the debate 
was devastating and brought the unhappy Colonel several times 
to his feet, until his cousin, Spesiker Lowther, had to tell him 
to take his medicine. 

On April i6th the Prime Minister himself spoke. A large part 
of his speech wag devoted to the difficult problem of Soviet 
Russia. For the rest he was mainly concerned to defend the 
delay in making the Treaty and the lack of pujjlicity at the 

1 10 July 1901. 
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conference. He quoted Asquith’s speeches to show that the 
Liberal leader was in agreement with him about the principles 
of the peace, which were in effect the Fourteen Points. But 
Germany, he pointed out, had been disarmed and could scarcely 
muster 80,000 men for internal order. Europe was in a danger- 
ous condition. Central Europe was broken up into small states 
and great care must be taken that no future cause of unrest 
should be created by the settlements which were made. He 
concluded on a gloomy note ; there was hunger and misery in 
Central Eiuope. The world was going to pieces. 

This speech showed Mr. Lloyd George, like other thoughtful 
men, to be aware of all the ills of Europe, ills which existed 
before the Treaty and which cannot therefore be attributed to 
the Treaty. There was no easy optimism about his speech. In 
the end we cannot too often remind ourselves that all the 
controversy about the amount of reparations ended in a question 
mark. The Treaty itself stated no sum, large or small. The 
matter was treated and most rightly treated as a question for 
investigation over a period of time. In the four pages of the 
Treaty which deal with general provisions for reparations it is 
laid down that a reparations commission should be set up which 
was to ‘ consider the claims and give to the German Govern- 
ment a just opportunity to be heai'd' (Article 233).^ This 
was particularly wise, since the economic condition of Germany 
was liable to change from month to month and had to adjust 
itself to the loss of territories like Lorraine. The war had left 
it badly worn. It was very far from being the going concern 
that France was after the hard but relatively less destructive 
war of 1870. The weakness of the reparations machinery may 
perhaps be discerned in Article 234, which stated that the 
commission had ‘ discretion to extend the date, and modify the 
form of payments, such as are to be provided for in accordance 

‘ The general provisions for reparations are brief. They are followed by 
fifteen pages of annexes and one page of special provisions. Then there are 
six pages of financial clauses and twenty pages of economic clauses. The 
general principle of Germany's liability for 'the cost of the war ’ (Article 231) 
gave a handle to those who claimed impossible sums. The detailed provisions 
which follow in pages 105 to 167 elaborate the general provisions. Some of 
the matters thus regulated bore harshly on Germany, such as Article 252, 
which reserved to the Allied governments the right of disposing of enemy 
assets and property in their jurisdiction. Others transfpr a certain share in 
the National Debt of Germany to the states which' had annexed German 
territory (lUsace-Ixjrraine excepted because the Germans refused the con- 
cession to France in 1871). There is provision as in Annexe V for payment in 
kind of many d'rticles such as coal and chemicals and cattle, economically a 
sensible provision. 
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with Article 233 : but not to cancel any part, except with the 
specific authority of the several Governments represented upon the 
Commission ’ . Each separate government theiefore had a veto. 
Tliis enabled the French Government to object effectively to 
the lower estimates which the British Government, once it had 
disembarrassed itself from the opinion of Governors of the Bank 
of England, Australian Prime Ministers, Canadian Finance 
Ministers and the like, never ceased to press. This may seem 
to have been a grave error. But were the powers concerned to 
sign away their freedom to a majority vole ? We have .seen 
what Colonel Lowther felt about statesmen of other coimtries 
‘ who are able to bear with such equanimity the financial 
embarrassments of ^ery country but their own '. Suspicion of 
England in France was at least as strong as suspicion of 
America here. As we shall have occasion to see in other con- 
texts, Englishmen who talk self-righteously about France have 
only to consider what we have had to endure in criticism from 
America to moderate their facile indignation. None of the 
belligerents was ready to abandon its interests to a majority 
vote. Certainly we were not. A French economist could easily 
have argued that we were making a mistake when we took 
German ships as a form of reparation payment, that it would 
have been better to let Germany use and man the ships and 
thus build up an invisible balance of pajments to be placed to 
our credit. He could have argued that it was better for us to 
build our own ships and thus keep Clydebank and Barrow in 
employment, while providing ourselves with newer, faster, 
larger, safer and more comfortable vessels. There may perhaps 
be a fallacy in this argument. I do not know, for I am not an 
economist. But as a politician I know that in 1919 it would 
have been received with impatience and anger. In the final 
debate on the Treaty, Lord Robert Cecil, with his customary 
sagacity and foresight, showed some anxiety about the repara- 
tions commission, which he thought too powerful and too secret 
in its operations. He would have preferred to have had a sum 
stated. This view is entitled to respect, and as it is what was 
not actually done, it has since been highly thought of. But the 
sum that would have satisfied Allied opinion at the time would 
probably have required a reparations commission to revise it 
downwards. And even Lord Robert Cecil, for all his humanity, 
was careful to say that Germany must pay to the uttermost 
farthing. That was how people thought at that time. It is idle 
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to pretend that he learned such notions only from the raucous 
cries of his electors at Hitchin. This proud and high-minded 
nobleman, whose forbears had held lordship and dominion in 
the county of Hertford since the great Burghley had dominated 
the council chamber of Queen Elizabeth, whose family in our 
generation are renowned for their scrupulous conscientiousness 
in public affairs, he at least should be free from such suspicions. 

So the reparations question in the end was provided for in 
the most sensible and statesmanlike manner possible. The 
Treaty did not prejudge aU the complex and disputatious 
problems. A problem whose details and even perhaps whose 
principles could only be understood by experts was left to 
experts. If it be the truth that no very large sums could be 
paid, sums that is in the thousand million class, then it should 
be remembered that no such sums were paid. If it is true that 
Germany’s economic hfe had first to be rehabilitated, it was 
rehabilitated by the Dawes and Young loans. If it be true that 
for poUiical reasons reparations would have had to come to an 
end before long, then they did come to an end after the 
Lausanne Conference in 1932. AH this happened before Hitler 
came to power. The tragedy was that the French were too slow 
in revising their expectations. The invasion of the Ruhr by the 
French to compel payment is held to be one of the turning 
points for ill in post-war history. But this did not take place 
tiU January 1923. There was a good deal of time to prevent 
matters coming to such extremes. 

The thesis that I want to try to establish is this : in so far as 
the peace broke down in the end because of reparations, then 
blame does not attach to the Treaty of Versailles nor to its 
authors. Mr. Lloyd George is very little to be blamed personally. 
During the election he conunitted theerror of encouraging hopes 
that were false, loosening the reins when he should have 
tightened them. But as soon as he* addressed himself to the 
facts of the problem at Paris his practical genius began to 
operate. His flair for using the right advice came into action 
at once. By Apiil he was forwarding to President Wilson a 
financial plan for reparations and for financieil rehabilitation of 
Europe. This plan was by Mr. J. M. Keynes, a Cambridge 
economist employed during the war in the British Treasury 
and financial adviser to our delegation at the Peace Conference. 
The Keynes j)]an was not accepted, and Mr. Lloyd George has 
shown, in his Reparations and War Debts, how the American 
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delegation opposed the plan and how already the Americans 
refused to consider reparations and war debts as one problem.^ 
After the Peace Conference Mr. Lloyd George was untiring in 
his efforts to secure a settlement in the series of conferences 
which took place. He could not reduce the French demands, 
and the Americans, for good or ill, had gone. He passed from 
office in October 1922. The Ruhr was invaded four months 
later. 

I stiU adhere to the general view that the course of wisdom 
was to make the pa3nnent of reparations a fairly rapid and easy 
business and to accept only a small sum, treating the Treasury’s 
figure of two thousand million in toto as an absolute maximum. 
I suppose I am right in this. Academic economists always 
thought so.® Men of business came round fairly soon to their 
view. I suppose them to be correct. But in these days opinion 
whirls so quickly that a writer on politics must be like a modern 
tank and have a turret that can swing round in any direction. 
The ‘ rigid, bitter, narrow, unrelenting ’ French view may come 
into fashion once more. Our enemies have taught us that 
transfer of wealth in materials and labour can be carried out 
by crude methods, without straining the equipoise of the 
exchanges, just as they have shown us more radical methods 
of dealing with national minorities than the guaranteed treaty 
rights which we attempted to prescribe in the last post-war 
settlement. People may say that we have much to learn. Yet 
our official view in our German broadcasts is that we wiU not 
seek the economic ruin of Germany. They may build up their 
wealth but not their armed power. They are to have the 
opportunity of acquiring wealth and living the good life as 
peaceful states conceive it. But they are to live it minus 
armaments and plus personal freedom, both of which circum- 
stances they will probably dislike. This is what we offer in om: 
German broadcasts. As for as can be seen we shall be bound 
to adhere to these terms. In any case, the photographs of 
industrial Germany which our papers publish should dispel 
ideas of making Germany a source of wealth in the form of 
reparations. There may perhaps have to be a category of ‘ loot ’ 

^ Reparations and War Debts, pp. io2 S. 

* Professor Hewiijs, who signed the Hughes Report, was, it is true, a 
distinguished academic figure, sometime Director of the London School of 
Economics. But he was mainly an economic historian. Economic historians 
can be and often are protectionists. Profes,sor He wins w’as a keen protectionist 
politician. This may be right or wrong, but it placed a great ^If between him 
and the economists proper. 
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from the occupied countries, railway material, works of art, 
etc., which wiU have to be restored. After the last war also 
we were bound to give the Germans the chance of achieving 
decent economic conditions, and we did it to some extent at 
the cost of British and American capitalists who subscribed the 
necessary loans. The consequences of Wilson’s Fourteen Points, 
when unfolded in practice, horrified the Germans, who seem 
never to have understood their implications,^ such as the loss 
of great territories to Poland. We could not add economic ruin 
to the other hardshiiB, except in so far as reparations imposed 
it on them. But as everyone learned in the end, economic ruin 
and reparations were contradictory policies. Therefore we may 
hold fast to the belief that the policy of large-scale reparations 
is and was wrong. 

As we have already seen, the territorial settlement was not 
much discussed in the House of Commons, because it was not 
really a suitable matter for discussion. The principle of self- 
determination had been laid down in advance of the Conference, 
and the governments of what came to be known as the Succes- 
sion States — ^Poland, Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, Rumania — 
were putting it into operation. The (inference had to deal 
with all the debatable questions and they were weighty, but, 
since no one government was a free agent, dangerous to discuss 
Nor w£is there much to disagree about. To the Tories these 
states were our allies and therefore their claims should of course 
be supported. To the Liberals they were ' peoples rightly 
struggling to be free ', and by all good Liberal principles should 
command our S3mipathy. Sometimes a member with special 
knowledge would be worried about a particular area, as Lord 
Bryce was in the Lords. Thus a Conservative, Major Newman 
from Harwich, asked about the fate of the Southern Dobrudja, 
which he claimed was Bulgar and should not go to Rumania. 
At once the member for Horsham, -Lord Winterton, arose to 
remind the House that Rumania was om ally, Bulgaria our 
enemy. This, apparently, settled the matter for him. There is 
nothing surprising about this. During and just after wars we 
think hke that. It is only in between wars that we attain to 
objectivity in the matter, and then such is the generosity of 

* Professor D W Brogan, m The Development of Modem France, writes 
'Faced with defeat, the rulers of Germany, that is the army leaders, had 
surrendered on terms which were extremely onerous and whose character they 
did not realize* That Ludendorff had not read the Fourteen Points was bad 
enough, but neither had Clemenceau ’ p 547. 
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OUT national character that we tend to lean in favour of our 
former enemies. That our allies should use hard words about 
this kind of attitude is inevitable but unfortunate. There were 
some references to the Polish question and to Danzig. Not 
merely the Irish Nationalist member for Liverpool, Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor, but others favoured the cession of Danzig to Poland 
as the only available port. The final decision to make it a Free 
City Wcis in fact a concession made in the face of our nationalist 
feehng. 

Up to and including the month of April the Government was 
supported by the Liberal elements in the House. On April i6th 
Colonel Josiah Wedgwood, usually sparing in bouquets to the 
Treasury Bench of any party, declared himself satisfied. ' In 
spite of all the yapping of the Press and the telegraphing of his 
[Lloyd George’s] followers he has maintained an even course, 
absolutely in accordance with his Liberal past, in backing up the 
ideas of President Wilson and doing his best to re-establish the 
world on a basis of justice and self-determination.’ But in the 
same debate a new note was struck by Commander Kenworthy, 
who had just won a striking victory in Central Hull against a 
distinguished Conservative opponent. Lord Eustace Percy. 
Part of his success was due to Ws firm opposition to the reten- 
tion of conscription, but he fought the election also on the peace 
issue. After his defeat Lord Eustace felt bound to say that 
‘ Germany must not be encouraged to think that the people 
of England were weakening.’^ Significantly, Kenworthy raised 
the Polish question, not in a friendly way. He observed that 
one of the first uses of freedom by the Poles was to ill-treat the 
Jews, and he declared that a settlement might be made in 
Poland which, if mistaken, would imperil the peace of Europe. 
A Conservative member rose at once to answer him, but the 
cloud no bigger than a man’s hand was already visible. 

After the Easter recess the position changed. The Treaty in 
Paris was taking shape and uneasiness began to be felt in various 
quarters. Colonel Wedgwood no longer smiled. He had lost his 
faith in the Prime Minister. On June 6th the members had in 
their hands a summary of the terms of peace, and Wedgwood 
moved to the attack. Speaking in a hostile House and with 
many interruptions, he denounced the peace. ‘ I will not make 
myself responsible in any way for such a peace,’ he cried. The 
militarists at Paris had turned the peace into ‘ a just and 

* The Times, 13 April 1919. 
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durable war He found four points contrary, in his view, to 
the terms of the Armistice and which could never be sustained 
by a League of Nations. These were : (i) The provisions for 
the Saar Territory. (-2) The occupation of the Rhineland. 
(3) The lack of self-determination in the border districts of 
Poland. (4) Dismemberment of the Turkish parts of the 
Turkish Empire. From now on he was the Treaty’s most relent- 
less opponent and remained so until that day in August 1939 
when, in a House shocked and subdued at the actual advent 
of war, hke the brave soldier that he was, he roused his fellow 
members with a manly and stirring speech in which unerringly 
he placed his finger on the chief fallacy of pacifism, that wars 
settle nothing.^ 

From this time onwards Wedgwood and Kenworthy were the 
confirmed and tireless opponents of the peace settlement. AU 
through the next session they kept it up, the number of their 
interventions on foreign affairs amounting to some hundreds 
of entries in the index to the Parliamentary debates They 
were not the only critics. Most people had some fault to find 
and some condemned it generally. Many radical journahsts 
and politicians condemned it bitterly ; some had decided to 
oppose it before the Conference met, since they held that such 
men as governed its dehberations could not but do harm. But 
the great majority of the conservative, professional and middle 
classes in the country were not ill-satisfied with it, and the out- 
cry against it CEime only from the Left. If we ask who first in 
Parliament began and maintained with force and with courage 
the assault on the Treaty, the answer is two men, Wedgwood 
and Kenworthy. If credit is due they must receive it ; if 
censure is due it must fall upon them. They are with us stiU * 
As Lord Wedgwood and Lord Strabolgi in the House of Peers, 
they are unwearied in wliat they think is well-doing, stiU 
pursmng the electric hare of injustice and scandal round the 
smooth course of Westminster, the one foreboding the harsh 
hand of British Imperialism in Abyssinia, the other encouraging 
the Americans with revelations of the decadent and undemo- 

^ ‘ I disagree with those who say that the end of a war is the same tiling 
for all. If we had been defeated in the last war we should be in the same state 
as the Czechs to-day * House of Commons Debates, 24 August 1939, col 24 

® This passage was written before the end of 1942,'when the late Loid 
Wedgwood was still active m the debates of the House of Lords I have not 
thought fit to rewTite the following slightly satincal passage, since I cannot 
think that so frank and fearless a pubhc man as LfOrd Wedgwood would have 
much sympathy with the cant of de mortwis. 
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cratic spirit of the officers of our Army. No bushel dims the 
brightness of their light, no serried ranks of orthodoxy affright 
their vital spirit. They have been young and now are old, they 
were Liberals and now are Labour, commoners and now peers, 
they have helped to compass the defeat of Germany, they have 
called for justice for her wrongs, now again they strive for her 
downfall, outstanding examples of that perplexing tj^e, the 
English gentleman, radical and rampant. 

The publication of the summary of the terms of peace set all 
prospective critics on the watch. It was not generally known 
that Lloyd George at Paris was carrying on a struggle behind 
the scenes with the French Government. He had studied and 
been impressed bythe formidable critique and counter-proposals 
which the German Government had presented to the Allies. A 
plebiscite was to be held in Upper Silesia and the western 
frontier of Poland was modified in some places in favour of 
Germany. A German commission was to be called in to discuss 
the methods of pa3dng the indemnity. These concessions were 
of great importance, since they removed the gravest and most 
obvious objections to the Treaty and enabled many to accept 
it who would otherwise have opposed it. Because these pro- 
ceedings were private the public at home scarcely understood 
that the Prime Minister had started on his long quest of what 
was later called appeasement, in this case appeasement pro- 
ceeding not from weakness but from strength. No one could 
then know that Woodrow Wilson within a few months would 
be struck doivn by paralysis. Still less did people think that 
Lloyd George, who in his steadfastness and skill in conducting 
the war had rivalled Chatham and anticipated Churchill, would 
three years later pass from office never again to be entrusted 
by his then admiring countrymen with the helm of government. 
Stranger still would it have sounded if anyone had said that 
from 1923 to 1937 the country would be ruled in turn and then 
in concert by two men, one the Financial Secretary of the 
Treasury, Stanley Baldwin, the other the defeated Labour 
candidate for East Leicester, James Ramsay MacDonald. Truly, 
as Gladstone once ob.served, it is difficult to be sure of anything 
in public life. 

But before we, leave the question of the Parliament and the 
peace it is worth while to study what was actually said of it 
in the solemn and formal debate upon it. Some day we shall 
have to debate another peace, as we hope, of our making and 
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not our enemies'. If it is based on the Atlantic Charter it may 
not be so different from the former peace, except that Russia’s 
vacant chair will this time be filled. The young should not 
disdain to know what their parents thought ; the more mature 
should not fear to listen to thdr former selves. 

On July 3rd came the great day of the presentation of the 
peace terms to the House. Mr. Lloyd George now enjoyed a 
great triumph after aU his arduous labours ; he was still at the 
height of his power and the great mass of the public was willing 
to accept the Treaty as he brought it and even to visit with 
resentment those who dared to mar the harmony of the occasion 
by discordant tones of criticism. 

He claimed that the Treaty which he brought was ' stern but 
just ’. ‘ The terms are in many respects terrible terms to impose 
upon a country, but terrible were the deeds which it requites. 

. . . StiU more terrible would have been the consequences had 
they succeeded.’ Alsace-Lorraine, Schleswig-Holstein, Poland 
and Danzig were the points in the Treaty which were challenged, 
but he was prepared to defend them. ‘ I ask anyone to point 
to any territorial change which we have made in respect of 
Germany in Europe which is in the least an injustice judged 
by the principle of fairness.’ 

On reparations he held that the only limit was Germany’s 
capacity to pay. ‘ No one who does not believe that the justice 
of the war was on the side of Germany can call this unjust.’ 
As to the colonies, if we returned them ' we should have widened 
the area of injustice in the world’. The Kaiser was to be tried 
in London and proceedings were to be taken against the other 
war-criminals. ‘ War ’, he exclaimed, ‘ is horrible enough with- 
out these imhcensed infamies.’ Other acts of injustice rectified 
in the Treaty were the Treaties of Bukarest and Brest Litovsk 
which Germany had imposed on Rumania and Russia. The 
rivers which ran through Germany were to be internationalized. 

He then asked the question : ‘ Are the terms cumulatively 
too crushing ? ’ He reminded the House that Germany had 
planned the war and prepared for it for years. Our policy now 
was to say, ' Go and sin no more.’ Germany, after all, had 
suffered less than her victims. ‘ Louvain is not in Prussia, 
France is not in Pomerania, the devastated territories are not 
in Brandenburg.’ What other policy was there ? It was to 
treat Germany as Rome had treated Carthage, or Prussia had 
treated Poland. But, ‘ we have not soiled our hands with 
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Prussian methods in dealing with Prussia.’ Our method was 
to compel Germany, so far as it was in her power, to re.store, 
to repair, to redress ; to prevent recurrence of the crime and 
to set such an example as will discourage ambitious rulers from 
ever attempting to repeat this infamy. The German nation, 
he reminded the House, had approved and applauded the war. 

Finally he turned to the guarantees for the execution of the 
Treaty. These were the reduction of the German Army and the 
abolition of conscription, the occupation of the Rhine and the 
British and American guarantee of defence to France. He 
defended the latter step from the accusation that it showed lack 
of faith in the League. ‘ On the contrary, the League of Nations 
win be of no value unless it has behind it the sanction of strong 
nations.’ Later on Germany should be admitted into the 
League. He referred also to the Mandate system and to the 
Labour provisions of the League, and concluded with an appeal 
for unity and constructive effort. 

Mr. Adamson, the Labour leader, then made a speech of very 
moderate criticism. There were certain features with which 
Labour did not agree. These were four in number : (i) The 
exclusion of Germany from the League. (2) The absence of a 
general abolition of conscription. (3) They did not agree with 
all the territorial adjustments. (4) ftovision for disarmament. 
Lloyd George interrupted, pointing out that this was contained 
in the League, to which Adamson lamely retorted, ‘ But not 
in the way that Labour would like.’^ He concluded with a plea 
for ‘magnanimous reconcihation’. 

The next speaker was Sir Edward Carson, who must have 
surprised his enemies on the Radical benches by declaring : 
‘ My belief is that the greatest achievement of this war may 
turn out to be the League of Nations.’ But, he added, its 
growth must be slow and gradual. The Treaty in general was 
‘ a great monument of patience and sagacity ’. 

The House did not debate the Treaty again until July 21st, 
when all variations of opinion were expressed. Sir Donald 
Maclean opened it with a high tribute to the Prime Minister 
and agreed that the war aims originally formulated by Asquith 


' This personification of ‘ Labour ’ was very common in the years just 
after the war. Mr. Clj^ies demanded representation of ‘ Labour ’ at the Peace 
Conference. The Trade Union representatives in the Labour Party always 
tended to think of Labour as an estate of the nation, whose rights had to be 
satisfied. This goes far to explain their failure to achieve the full political 
leadership of the nation. 
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were satisfied. But he pointed out that to secure reparation 
we must be willing to trade with Germany. There should have 
been a definite sum named in the Treaty. How were we to get 
£ 20,000 millions ? He stiU approved of trying the Kaiser, 
although he had now to admit that there he differed from many 
of his Mends. He had doubts about some parts of the territorial 
settlement. The Polish Corridor was a dangerous experiment, 
and even Alsace-Lorraine was complicated by the provisions 
for the Saar territory. The League of Nations was a shining 
hope. 

Mr. Clynes, for the Labour Party, spoke tvith great modera- 
tion. He urged that the League should not be a League of 
Conquerors and he advocated the general abolition of con- 
scription. Mr. G. N. Barnes, who had separated himself from 
his Labour Mends by remaining in the Cabinet and who was 
one of the signatories of the Treaty, answered for the Govern- 
ment. He denied that a figure of £ 20,000 million was contem- 
plated and expressed the hope that Germany would soon be 
in the League 

A more strident note was struck by another Labour supporter 
of the Government, Mr. Seddon. He believed that the great 
mass of the people wanted the Kaiser tried. ‘ The only problem 
is where shall his remains go to ? ' An Hon. Member : ‘ Put 
them on the pictures.’ Mr. Seddon : ‘ It will be a gruesome 
picture.' He doubted whether the League would be efficient, 
but he considered the Treaty a great monument of patience and 
sagacity. 

Lord Robert Cecil, who was already recognized as one of the 
parents aqd the leading advocate of the League, then spoke. 
He, like the Liberal leader, Maclean, believed that the Kaiser 
should be punished, but had doubts about the procedure to be 
used in dealing with him. He emphasized the good points of 
the Treaty ; Poland independent, Alsace-Lorraine and Schles- 
wig restored, the German colonies ; ‘ These are aU matters on 
which none of us has any doubts.' But he had misgivings about 
the Polish Corridor, fearing that it might lead to trouble, about 
the occupation of the Rliine bridgeheads, and the Saar. On 
reparations he echoed the general view that Germany must 
pay to the uttermost farthing, but somewjiat inconsistently 
objected to leaving the amount indeterminate. He thought 
the reparations commission had been made too powerful and 
its operations too.secret. Then, with characteristic humanity. 
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he drew attention to the 140,000 milch cows which had been 
taken from Germany and spoke of the danger caused thereby 
to the health of German children. For the future he put his 
trust in the League and courageously quoted Nurse Cavell’s 
words, ‘ Patriotism is not enough He hoped that in time the 
Treaties would be revised and that in spite of difficulties dis- 
armament would be effected. He saw the danger to the League 
in militarism and in ‘ the whole tetidency and, tradition of the 
offeial classes'. Of all the people who spoke that day, none 
foreshadowed so clearly the general lines of pohey to which he 
himself would adhere for fifteen years to come. 

But now another very different figure appeared. Mr. Horatio 
Bottomley moved an amendment regretting the omission of 
binding Lancia! obligations on Germany. The Government 
and members of the House were all pledged to this. All the 
Allies were getting something, England nothing. StiU, he com- 
forted himself with the hope that before we got far with the 
German colonies as mandatori^, the League would come to an 
end, and he congratulated Lloyd George on his acumen. As to 
the debt owed to us by the Allies, he suggested that it be trans- 
ferred to the United States in payment of our own. As for the 
German children referred to by Cecil, he was sorry, but would 
rather they starved in Germany than elsewhere. He concluded 
his cynical and disconcerting speech on a more emotional note 
with a quotation from Kipling : 

These were our children who died for our lands : 

They were dear in our sight. 

We have only the memory left of their Home, 

Treasured sayings and laughter. 

The price of our loss shall be paid to our hands. 

Not another’s hereafter. 

That is our right. 

Colonel Lowther, so prominent in the spring of 1919, followed 
with an attack on the Prime Minister’s advisers and the forces 
of international finance ; he quoted Balfour’s famous outburst 
against the Germans on the occasion of a submarine outrage : 

‘ Brutes they are and brutes they remain.' 

The first complete denunciation of the Treaty came from the 
Independent Liberal, J. M. Hogge, member for Edinburgh. It 
was obviously ' not a conclusive peace ’. He quoted in support 
of his view the famous letter of General Smuts stating the need 
for revision. Our Government and the French showed no 
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confidence in the League, or they would not require the triple 
guarantee. The foundation of the League was based on the old 
diplomacy of the French nation. France rehed on client states, 
and as they were weak she had to invoke Great Britain and 
America. There would be no peace without Germany in the 
League, and no peace ‘ so long as Germany and other nations 
have not come to a unanimous decision about the future of the 
world ’. Moderate speeches followed from Colonel Hilder (Co. U ) 
and Colonel Murray (Co. L.), but Colonel Burn raised his voice 
in favour of the process, so often referred to in earlier debates, 
of ' presenting the bill ’. He did not find the reparations clauses 
satisfactory. German industry he conceived to be untouched 
by the war, and the admirable German worker could produce 
wealth for reparations. He concluded with the reflection ; ' I 
cannot see why Germany should be free from debt after any 
given number of years.’ However, he believed we should do 
what we could to make the League workable, but Germany 
should not be admitted until she had given proof and very 
good proof of her fitness. 

Commander Kenworthy, who had not yet been three months 
in the House, now rose to make what was probably the most 
striking of all his many speeches. He was alarmed at the way 
in which the House was taking the Treaty and protested that 
only one day was being given for its discussion. He claimed to 
speak for a large bod)'^ of opinion outside the House which dis- 
approved of the proceedings in Paris. It is a mistake to ratify 
the Treaty and, if the House and the country could assert itself, 
the Government would reahze that certain defects should be 
made good. Certain parts of the Treaty he was prepared to 
approve of. No one objected to the articles dealing with the 
pumshment of war criminals. Nor did he object to the occupa- 
tion of the Saar in itself The Germans had destroyed French 
mines ; the French were entitled to German mines. The 
frontiers in Alsace-Lorraine and Schleswig were reasonable, and 
reparation for France and Belgium and our murdered seamen 
was just. But other frontiers would not be justified. The 
Polish frontier should be fixed by a mixed commission. The 
future of Poland seemed to him terrible, placed as it was 
between two hostile countries of 60 mfllions'and 170 millions. 
As to the economic conditions, each one was justified taken by 
itself. But, taken cumulatively, what did it mean for the 
German Government in control of the country ? Germany had 
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lost her colonies, three-quarters of her iron and one-third of her 
coal. She had no agents in foreign banks and no foreign 
securities. As to the Colonies, the seizure of them was a just 
judgement, but Germany was a very great country to cut off 
from the re.st of the world. She should have been given the 
mandate for the lost colonies. Portugal and Belgium had also 
treated the natives badly. Turning to the domestic scene, he 
asked how it was possible to ask for co-operation of the classes 
when there was this example of the treatment of a beaten foe. 
We should hear the Germans in council, as had been done with 
the French at the end of the Napoleonic wars. He ended with 
this warning : ' If this House takes the responsibility of bhndly 
voting without revision the terms of this Treaty, I am afraid 
that this country will suffer and members of this House who 
are tr3nng to shout me down Avill be responsible.’ 

After Kenworthy’s speech the remainder of the debate was 
quiet in tone. Some interest is attached to a speech by Sir 
Samuel Hoare, who was then one of the rising junior Conserva- 
tives. As to his general view he left no doubt, for he supposed 
that no member agreed with Kenworthy. He congratulated 
the Prime Minister on ‘ the noble part ’ he had played, and 
noted with satisfaction that all our delegates to the Conference 
were members of the House of Commons. ‘ May it he a signi- 
ficant augury of the increasing interest and growing control of the 
House of Commons over the conduct of Foreign Affairs of this 
country.’ He observed that the criticisms centred on three 
points, the weight of the burden on Germany, insuE&cienl 
disarmament, failure in applying self-determination. Of these 
criticisms he remarked with some penetration that they con- 
fused two different phases of the situation. We were both 
liquidating an old world and creating a new. Both these actions 
had to be taken separately. He approved of the trial of the 
Kaiser and hoped it would come before the Permanent Courts 
of Justice of the League. He approved of breaking up ‘ the 
old bad governments of the past, the Hohenzollern, the Haps- 
burg, the Ottoman ’, and he was afraid there were men who 
would hke to piece them together again. He believed in the 
League. It was an Anglo-Saxon institution and he hoped that 
Britain and America would not retire into isolation. 

The Prime Minister then replied. He was gratified with the 
reception of the Treaty and perceived no fundamental criti- 
cisms. He is still concerned to defend the Government against 
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weakening on reparations. He points out the difficulties of 
obtaining large sums and defends the indefinite figure. On the 
territorid side he explains the difficulties which were experi- 
enced in marking the Polish frontier, and gives examples of 
districts in which the towns were predominantly German and 
the cotmtryside Polish. (Many members of the House must 
have had their minds carried back to the Ulster crisis of 1914, 
when everything hinged on the disposition of the coimties of 
Fermanagh and Tyrone, where the population problem was 
similar to Poland’s, and the united wisdom of British statesman- 
ship had to retire baffled.) He pointed out the guarantees for 
transit by rail acioss the Corridor and claimed that he had 
refused to permit the cession to Poland of Danzig and Marien- 
burg. His speech ended in an unhappy wrangle with the Irish 
Nationalists. 

The debate now petered out. Mr. Stephen Walsh, a Labour 
leader, rejoiced in the restoration of Poland, and General Page- 
Croft had his last fling against President Wilson and the F ourteen 
Points, and the forces of international finance. But he favoured 
disarmament, at any rate as an ideal. ‘ Nothing but pleasure 
can be given to the people of this coimtry if complete disarma- 
ment is brought about.' 

The Treaty Bill then went into committee, when there was 
a brief debate on the question of proceeding by Order in Council. 
Then came the last step. ' Motion made and question proposed 
that the Bill be now read a third time.’ Mr. Devlin, for the 
Irish, moved the amendment ‘ upon this day three months ’. 
After an embittered debate on the Irish situation the House 
divided at 2,44 a.m. on the morning of July 22nd. Only four 
votes were registered against the Treaty, to which must be 
added the two tellers, a total of six. Only two English members 
were in the minority, Commander Kenworthy and Mr. Jack 
Jones, the members for Hull and Silvertown.^ The Government 
vote was 163. Although it was so late, and although the issue 
was in no doubt, that number of members patriotically 
remained at their post to demonstrate the power of loyalty 
and good sense over fantasy and faction. 

‘ But Kenworthy was. the only Enghslunan In Who’s Who I read under 
Mr. Jack Jone6,’s entry . ' Born at Nenagh, Tipperary ’ ^ 



Chapter Two 

THE TREATY OF PEACE 


T he Allied powers in 1919 and 1920 made separate treaties 
of peace with the five enemy states, Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, Bulgaria and Turkey. The Treaty with Tmkey was 
revised in 1932, after the Turks, under their leader Mustapha 
Kemal, had driven the Greeks from Asia Minor. This was made 
possible by the internal divisions in Greece and the disunion 
of the Allies. This revision was successful. A transfer of 
population from Asia Minor to Greece was carried out by a 
Commission of the League of Nations, and Greece and Turkey 
became comparatively friendly with each other. The treaties 
with the other three small enemy states were not revised, except 
in regard to reparations, and these states complained with 
Germany of unfair frontiers and vmforced disarmament. The 
'freaty with Germany was the Treaty of Versailles and the 
name of Versailles was often applied to the whole peace 
settlement. This was not unreasonable. If the principal 
mihtary and political decisions of Versailles were observed and 
enforced, the other treaties were likely to stand also. Their 
provisions might be mitigated and relaxed by the grace of the 
victorious Western Powers, but Germany alone had the potential 
power to upset the system. The problem of European peace 
was primarily the problem of Germany. If Germany could be 
reconciled to the new European system, peace would probably 
be secure, and placed on a soimd moral and pohtical basis. As 
a second best, peace would be secure as long as the Western 
Powers remained united and retained the nece.ssary monopoly 
of armed force. Everything depended therefore on the attitude 
of the governments and peoples to the Treaty, on the judge- 
ments and opinions formed on it, on the prejudices aroused by 
it and on the emotions which it evoked. 

It is difficult to discuss the Treaty of Versailles with detach- 
ment. It was based on such important principles and dealt 
with so many topics, it contained so many compromises between 
opposing interests, that one part j>f it or another was open to 
criticism by almost everyone. ^t_was taken to be characteristic 
of any one of its three principal authors, Wilson, Lfoyd George, 
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/Clemenceau. English Radicals thought of Clemenceau as the 
j vSTain, English Tories thought of Wilson as the idealist doctor 
, who turned away from reaUty, Americans came to think of the 
two crafty Europeans who duped the well-meaning Presi(%it/ It 
has been denoimced as idealistic, as stupid, as cruel and 
vindictive. In the Anglo-Saxon countries criticism and denunci- 
ation became the rule. Those few who held that it could, on 
the balance, be defended were not likely to think of it altogether 
calmly. The lot of an apologist of the Treaty system in this 
country was not easy. In the early days his Radical friends 
abhorred him as a reactionary, later on his Tory friends 
despised him as a doctrinaire or a sinmleton. How this came 
about is discussed in another chapter, ^he point to note is that 
the Treaty of VersaiUes is, and has alw^iil 5 een, a highly contro- 
versial subject. It has been responsible for so much ; it has 
been alleged to be responsible for almost ever5ri:hing that has 
happened since. Indeed, it is worthy of remark that many of 
the speeches and articles written at the time it was signed were 
more sane and balanced than most of what was said about it 
laterN The passage of time has not on the whole led to more 
critical and balanced views upon the Tj^aty, but to more 
sweeping observations and judgements, ^^at is to say, it has 
become a myth, a mystery and a sign in mstory, a blessed or 
cursed word which can be used to explain everything. Nor is 
it Hitler and the Germans alone who have made this myth. As 
we shall see, the Versailles m3ri;h arose in England and America 
from internal psychological causes without German prompting. 
Those who attsck the Treaty commonly do so with strong over- 
, emphasis. Those who defend it can scarcely avoid doing so in 
' the spirit of the counter-offensive. much may be said as a 
warning to the reader and an apology for the author who feels 
bound to take the role of defender. < 

In the year that followed the Armistice of November 1918 
the most pressing question for the victorious countries was to 
make sure that Germany would be in such a position that she 
would have to accept the peace imposed upon her. The Allies 
were tired and weary of war ; they were far from united, v It 
was essential that Germany should not have the chance of 
reviving her military power. The Armistice^,had provided for 
immediate security by huge cessions of arms and ships. Such 
German battahons as were left were required to keep internal 
order against Communist insurrections. But arrangements had 
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to be made to render Germany harmless for a longer perio^ 
About this there was very little disagreement. No one outside 
Germany wanted to restore the legions of Hindcnburg and 
Ludendorff. ^art V of the Treaty contained the provisions 
dealing with disarmament (pages 77 to 96). This contains care- 
ful and elaborate restrictions, not less in naval than in army 
organization. Perha ps the clause that did most to make people 
sleep soundly in Europe for the next fifteen years was Article 
198. ‘ The armed forces of Germany must not include any 
military or naval air forced ‘ Les forces militaires de L'Alle- 
magne ne devront comporter aucune aviation mUitaire ni 
navale.’/ An Allied Commission was set up to hold a continuous 
watch oveTthe process of disarmament,; It was much obstructed 
by the Germans and one of its members, Mr. J. H. Morgan, has 
given a disquieting account of the difficulties. But relatively 
to her neighbours Germany was left in a position of^ military 
weakness, to France, to Poland, to Czechoslovakia.f Germany’s ■ 
former allies, Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, were also disarmed 
and ringed round by superior military force. Great Britain 
achieved for the time being a degree of safety that she had 
scarcely known in her history. The main units of the German 
Navy had been handed over in a moment of time. The bases 
from which Germm naval power could strike, such as Heligoland 
and the Kiel Canal, were put out of commission. There were 
no Zeppelins or aeroplanes which could fly to attack us. It was 
perhaps unfortunate that the establishment of French security 
cotild not be made so spectacular.^ . 

There was, however, one danger about enforcing the dis- 
armament of Germany. Until Germany was allowed to rearm 
there was no lack of the physical means of coercing her. But 
the political and moral conviction that the coercion of Germany 
was justifiable was necessary in order that power shoiild be 
employed. It was this conviction that proved to be lacking 
when the time came. This was due in England to a growing 
sympathy with Germany. It was also due to a dislike and even 
horror of military force in any form, to what is loosely termed 

‘ The Naval Clauses cover six pages of the Treaty. Germany was limited 
to six battleships of the Deutschland or Loihringen type, i e. old ships, six light 
cruisers, twelve desfroyers, twelve tori)edo boats. No submarines were to be 
left and none built.^ The total strength of officers and warrant officers was 
not to exceed fifteen hundred. Any new ships built were to be limited to 
10,000 tons for ‘ Armoured Ships ’ and 6,000 tons for cruisers. The Allies 
were to limit the quantity of arms and war materials on each^ship. Docks and 
service ships for submarines were to be handed over. 
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pacifism. It is thought now that this was an error and the terms 
of the Atlantic Charter make it clear that the United Nations 
intend to keep Germany disarmed and to remain well armed 
themselves. But the Treaty of Versailles itself contained an 
indication that German unequal disarmament was not to last 
. for ever. The preamble to the part of the Treaty dealing with 
1 disarmament contains the following words: ‘In order to 
I render possible the initiation of a general limitation of arma- 
ments of all nations, Germany undertakes strictly to observe 
the mihtary, naval and air clauses which follow.’ 

In the hght o f these words, and other undertakings given 
outside” the Treaty, citizens of Great Britain and Frcince were 
entitled to suppose that in due coufseThere would be a general 
j disarmament which would restore equality to GerihmyTT'his 
is what later disarmament conferences attempted~cCnd never 
achieved. It is quite permissible to hold that it was" the fatal 
flaw in the Treaty. It^ust appear so to the ‘ mihtarists ’, the 
believers in force. ' Bu t those millions of Anglo-Saxons who 
learned to denounce the Treaty for its harshness and unfairness 
must admit that the Treaty ^d not envisage the permanent 
subjection of Germany. Nor was it mere abstract idealist senti- 
ment which forced this preamble into the Treaty. There was a 
strong demand in this country, and in other countries as well, 
for relief from the burden of arms and the rigours of military 
service. It was felt most strongly amongst the workers organ- 
ized in Trades Unions. Towards the end of the war Lloyd 
George, in his efforts to encourage the workers to carry on and 
to flog them out of their war-weariness, had to promise that he 
would do all that was possible to end large-scale armament and 
aFolish conscription. An attempt had to be made to honour 
this pledg^jp well as the pledge to make Germany pay to the 
limit of h^i^apacity. The statesmen at Paris were, as statesmen 
usually are, in a dangerous dilemma. They dealt with the 
problem by ensuring immediate disarmament of Germany and 
holding out the hope of general disarmament. To fail to do the 
first would have lost any of the three Allied governments public 
support ; to fail to offer the second would have been ruinous 
to the British and American statesmen. 

vVVhether general disarmament could and sjjould be carried 
out IS a very great question. European armament pohcies are 
linked with the Far East, for Japan was a great naval and 
military power and European countries could not disregard 
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Japanese armaments or leave the problem to America alone. 
As time went on BritLsh opinion became more and more 
impressed with the implication contained in the Treaty which 
entitled Germany to hope that her unequal armaments would 
not be maintained indefinitely. French opinion was more 
impressed by the immediate security which the Treaty provi^^ 
But the disarmament clauses and the occupation of the Rhine- 
land served the purpose of giving us a decade in which there 
was Mttle present tlireat of war. The disarmament provisions 
were not part of the permanent peace settlement but the 
essential condition of making the settlement and giving it a 
chance to work. The political settlement as a whole is a wider 
question. 

One difficulty in considering the Treaty of Versailles is in 
knowing by what standards it should be judged. Few settle- 
ments of Europe have been so much discussed and certainly 
none have occasioned so much agonizing. In England the dis- 
cussion came to centre round the question of whether it was 
fair. This usually meant fair to our enemies, although some of 
our jingoes, men like Bottomley and Page-Croft, thought it did 
less than justice to Great Britain. We had made sure of no 
indemnities ; we had aimexed no colonies. After the most 
complete military victory in its history the British Empire had 
not added an acre to its territory. Only some enemy colonies 
were under our control by the unsafe and new-fangled method 
of a mandate. But such protests were soon forgotten in heart- 
searchings as to whether the spirit of the Treaty had not been 
vindictive or whether the principles of the Treaty were not false 
and unrealistic. None the less, it may’ still be possible to ask 
the question, how did the Treaty serve the interests of Great 
Britain ? Was it a compromise between French realism and 
American idealism, taking no concern for our needs ? Or did 
it agree with the general principles wliich we have usually 
recognized as the conditions which make us seciue and 
prosperous ? 

It is not easy to define the ultimate principles of British 
foreign policy, but it would be generally agreed that since the 
fall of Napoleon it has been true to say that ‘ the greatest 
British interest ig peace’. There has also been some measure 
of agreemait as to what we regard as the best way in which to 
pursue peace. Very different types of men have controlled or 
influenced our foreign policy, a pugnacious man like Palmerston, 
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a cautious man like Salisbury, a man of strict principle like 
Gladstone, extremely pacific men like Cobden or Morley, 
patient and well-meaning men like Lansdowne and Grey. About 
the right course of action at a given moment, about the best 
mpans to the general end, there have often been bitter disputes. 
None the less, there has been a certain highest common factor.^ 

Firstly, this country has not considered its good to be depen- 
dent on keeping other countries poor, backward and unculti- 
vated. Having possessions all over the globe and desiring to 
trade freely with all countries, we wanted other countries to 
progress morally and materially and intellectually. 

Secondly, Britain does not desire to intervene in the internal 
affairs of other countries. 

Thirdly, Great Britain should incline to cultivate the most 
intimate relations with those countries which have liberal 
institutions and adopt the same constitutional principles as we 
do ourselves. 

Fourthly, all provisions or arrangements which favour the 
free exchange of goods should have our encouragement. 

To these principles should be added the idea of the balance 
of power. This meant that we should not encourage or permit 
one State to gain an absolute predominance on the continent 
of Europe, and if necessary we should resist such a State by 
force of arms. For this pmpose we should maintain sufficient 
armed power to be able to tilt the balance against a domineering 
State.® In this way peace would be preserved by the knowledge 
that at a certain point England would throw her weight on one 
side and so make war too dangerous for an aggressive power 
to enter upon. So deeply pacific are the people of this country 
and so unwilling to maintain ajmies large enough to impress 
the powers of the Continent, that preserving the balance has 
meant fighting a long war on what was at first the weaker side. . 
None the less, there have been occasions when the threat of 


^ A comprehensive general statement of the basis of British foreign policy 
was prepared by Lord Granville in 1852 when he became Foreign Secretary 
for the first time. It was to be presented to Queen Victoria for her guidance. 
It was couched in terms as wide as possible and was in some respects an anti- 
dote to the ideas of the preceding minister, Palmerston. But it represents 
very well the mean of British policy to which all parties could subscribe. 
Although there is no reason to suppose that it is used as a Foreign Office text, 
its principles became more and not less typical of our .foreign policy as the 
century went on. It is cited in Temperley and Pcn.son, Foundations of British 
Foreign Policy, p. 183. 

• The actual (ohrase ‘ balance of power in Europe ’ used to appear in the 
preamble to the Army Annual Act. It was last used in 1867. 
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British intervention did stay a power from warlike courses. 
But the balance of power doctrine was not necessarily contrary 
to the other principles of British policy enumerated above. It 
dovetailed with the third principle, that of maintaining most 
intimate relations with the liberal and constitutional states, 
what are now called the democratic states. Such states are not 
likely to seek to dominate Europe by armed force. Freedom 
of debate and freedom of political association make vast and 
secret armament preparations difficult if not impossible. Indi- 
viduals and parties are free up to the last to oppose the policy 
of war. It has not been with the free states that we have gone 
to war. 

The Treaty of Versailles, therefore, may be tested not as a 
programmei for the millennium, but by the narrower test of 
whether itjs.^isfied these settled British needs. In many ways 
it did so. rlgfac cepted the pritini plo rtf Relf-determ inafinn far all 
those natiSiS^f Europe which were clearly distinguishable and 
willing to live under their own independent government. In 
doing so it was recognizing facts. As we have seen, it was the 
defeat of Germany and Austria-Hungary which permitted the 
nations of Central and Eastern Europe to establish themselves. 
The work of the Peace Conference was in a sense negative. It 
did not try to alter this .state of affairs. Its task was only to 
to make the final delimitation of the frontiers and to impose 
certain conditions to protect the racial minorities within these 
new countries. This may reasonably be regarded as furthering 
the progress of these nations. Nations such as the Czechs and 
the Poles were rebaptized into the European family. ■ The 
Balkan states were enlarged and secured by the disappearance 
first of the Ottoman and then of the Hapsburg Empires. Such 
gains could not be achieved without injury to the defeated 
nations, the Hungarians and the Germans. This has to be 
measured against the amount of satisfaction caused by the 
hberation of the new nations. The old Austrian Empire had 
. been a danger to Europe because of the nations which lived 
within it and beyond it. In 1914 it was no accident, nor to men 
who knew the facts a surprise, that the war arose out of trouble 
between Austria and Serbia. The Polish problem had been a 
matter of anxietyj;o thoughtful European statesmen throughout 
the nineteenth century, and the reconstitution of Poland can 
be regarded as a great step in furthering the welfare of Europe'^ 
The new nationally organized Europe, indeed, had many grave 
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defects, but these must not be regarded as a simple addition to 
the burdens and anxieties of the continent. They were fresh 
problems, but they replaced the pre-1914 problems. 

In some respects there was a recession in European culture 
and stability. But the new states, if they could master their 
poverty and develop their culture, were likely to be useful 
members of Europe’s family. Reputedly turbulent internally 
and aggressive towards each other, they did at least keep peace 
till war began in the north and in the west. It came to them ; 
they did not seek it. On the other side it may be said that the 
post-war settlement failed to fulfil moral, intellectual and 
material progress in many ways. The Germans who, when not 
being the drill sergeants of Central Europe, were its most 
talented and assiduous teachers and technicians, were, it was 
said, left with large elements of their own more cultured people 
under a ' ruthless, petty and vindictive nationalism ’. But the 
treaties contained elaborate clauses protecting such minorities, 
safeguarding their language, religion, and education. The 
Germans of Posen, Bromberg, Prague, PUsen, Laibach, of the 
Banat and of Transylvania were not as sheep led to the 
slaughter. They were to have their schools and cultmral 
institutions, provided they remained peaceful citizens of their 
new State. How weU or ill they were treated is a matter on 
which there has been some hard swearing, especially round 
about the time of the Mimich crisis. But it should be remem- 
bered that the minority treaties were not very much invoked 
or supported by the victorious great powers. France hindered 
their application, England was not forward to press them. But 
the provisions were there and the machinery of the League with 
its minorities commission, which actually did sit, was there to 
watch over and if necessary enforce them. How far we should 
stni distress ourselves about the weakness of the League over 
minorities is a matter of great interest to students of human 
ethics. Now that we know something of the way in which the 
Poles have been treated in Bromberg and Posen, and the Czechs 
and the Jugoslavs, and also the admittedly ‘cultured’ Nor- 
wegians and Dutch, does it greatly matter what inadequacies 
there were in the treatment of the isolated German communi- 
ties ? I would answer. Yes ; as a study and lesson for posterity 
it win be of high importance. How far it should influence the 
AUied powers in the peace terms they impose I would not 
presume to lay. But this may be noted carefully. British 
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policy not only undertakes to restore full independence to 
Czechoslovakia, Poland and Jugoslavia, but has applauded the 
many violent acts by which the oppressed peoples have wrought 
vengeance on their oppressors. The assassination of the tyrant 
Heydrich in Prague has been applauded in the European 
service of the B.B.C. After this war it will not be easy to hold 
the balance even between the claims of Germans and the claims 
of other races to fair treatment. Minority rights for Germans 
win not be a popular policy in this country, and people may 
think that before 1939 we were too sensitive about the wrongs 
endured by Germans outside the borders of the Reich. The 
Treaties of 1919 left them secure in their property, permitted to 
speak and teach their own language. The year 1939 found them 
stiU there, in Bohemia, Moravia, Transylvania and elsewhere, 
prosperous, organized and dangerous. 

If the general moral anc^material progressjrf ^ countries is 
accepted as aii aimjOf British policy, then it may be argued that 
the Treaty failed to achieve this aim'Because of the harm it did 
t^ Germany'i.rid the Gerijian people. lLis_difficult,_hqwever, to’ 
distinguish the harin done to a nation, by the sheer fact that it 
has been defeated and the harm imposed by ±he Peace Settle- 
ment. The Reparations proposals took no httle account of the 
impoverishment of German industry by the war. But as we 
have seen, reparations were scaled down and Germany was 
granted the credits with which to restore her economic power. 
Ther e was perhap s mora l dama ge inflicted by the military 
clauses which reduced the Germany Army to 100,000 men. It 
fias often been observed that without the discipline of universal 
nuEfarytraining Germans are apt to lose their self-respect and 
^IfeT morally and physically.^ It is not so easy to see that 
they'suffered intellectually except in two ways. A large number 
of ^fted and enthusiastic army officers were deprived of the 
only occupation.) which they knew and cared for and the 
inflation (not in itself a necessary consequence of the Treaty) 
bore hardly on the cultivated classes. Yet under the Weimar 
Republic Thomas Maim and Albert Einstein lived in Germany 

* That distinguished radical journalist, the late Mr. H W. Nevinson, in 
his Memoirs {Changes and Chances, p 73), tells how at a time when he called 
himsell an anaichist,he became convert^ to conscription He contiasted the 
poor physique ot the* men of so many English towns with the conehtions of 
the Germans who m the peiiod of array service had good ehot and physical 
traimng He used to follow the Geiman army manoeuvres and liaunt the 
cook-houses, inducing the army cooks to let him sample thp soldiers' fare 
He deedared ' The Army must become the University of the Poor ’ 
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as honoured citizens. The f orces which made Germany once 
more a military power d rove~Th em~'mto~ exile. We in this 
comitry haw no douFts as to which of the two regimes was on 
the side of moral and intellectual progress. 

Nor should we forget how rapidly England began to bind up 
the. wounds that the war had caused in the cultural life of 
Europe. We should not judge ourselves by the first manifesta- 
tions of post-war frenzy. Cambridge, where Sir Eric Geddes 
screamed his famous phrase about squeezing Germany till the 
pips squeaked, was also the home of Mr. Keynes, whose famous 
book is a remarkable example of a generous attitude to a 
defeated enemy. Indeed, it maybe regarded as characteristically 
EngUsh in that lack of emotional balance which made it so very 
fair to our enemies and so harsh to our allies and ourselves 
Oxford also was prompt in gestures of friendship. The first call 
for intellectual co-operation with Germany came in a public 
manifesto by Oxford dons. It was denounced in the Mormng 
Post and other strongly nationalistic organs, but its principles 
were soon accepted. The first student deputation to Germany 
was sent by the Oxford Student Christian Movement, led by an 
ex-prisoner of war. On an Oxford college the names of German 
members of the college were inscribed as having died for thetr 
coimtry. When in 1929 the Rhodes Trustees moved for power 
to restore the Oxford Rhodes scholarships to German students, 
the last breach could be regarded as healed. This was, indeed, 
to seek peace and ensue it, to fulfill the Treaty in the best sense 
of the word, and no man would have more warmly approved of 
these acts of friendship than the most celebrated author of the 
Treaty, Woodrow Wilson, a man of learning and outstanding 
humapity. 

'^^i&xentral part of the Treaty consists of those clauses which 
erected the League of Nations, which became a fruitful instru- 
ment for human improvement. Common efforts were made for 
the suppression of the drug traffic and white slavery. The 
International Labour Office was set up to bring about more 
equal, more humane and more salubrious conditions of labour. 
This was an aim eminently in harmony with British interests? 
This country had been early in the field with efforts to alleviate 
the evils of modern mechanical industry. We had factory acts, 
workmen’s compensation acts, old age pensions and the great 
structure of social insurance which Lloyd George had erected 
before 1914. Many nations whose products compete with ours 
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lagged far behind us in these reforms and put us at a dis- 
advantage in international trade^j^'Article 23a of the Treaty 
bound the signatories being meifibere" of the League, to 
'endeavour to secure and maintain fair and humane conditions 
of labour for men, women and children, both in their own 
countries and in all countries to which their commercial and 
industrial relations exten 3 *^ This was often regarded as idealism 
and so in a sense it was. But from the point of view of an 
English manufacturer competing with Japan and India in the 
export market, it was solidly realistic. Such aims at co-ordi- 
nating industrial conditions were not new, but with the signing 
of the Treaty and the setting up of the League they became 
nearer and clearer, with a better chance of being achieved, y ^d 
over and above all these excellent endeavours was suspended 
the keystone of the whole edifice, the Covenant to outlaw and ' 
repel the maker of war, to provide the medium of peaceful 
negotiation and the enforcement of sanctions against the State 
which rejected a peaceful settlement.^ It was never firmly 
cemented in. That was not the fault of the makers of the Treaty, 
who passed from office while the work of fulfilment was left to 
others. And now we may ask the question, has any British 
interest prospered by the failure of the Treaty, would any 
British interest have suffered if the Peace Settlement had been 
maintained ? 

The 'Second principle of British foreign policy is that this 
country should not intervene in the internal affairs of other 
countries. This set a problem not so much in the actual making 
of the Peace, but in the policy to be followed in carrying it out. 
The Treaty did, it is true, bind us to interfere in the affairs of 
Germany to the extent of making sure that she did not rearm. 
*But this was a military precaution common enough after wars 
and comparable with the measures^ taken to preserve the 
Netherlands from French aggression by barrier fortresses in the 
eighteenth century or the stipulations about the dismantling of 
the fortifications of Dunkirk which we imposed more than once 
on France. The minority provisions for the new countries also 
meant a prospect of some interference in internal affairs, but 
not by British action alone. The non-interference principle 
usually means noii interfering to favour any particular type of 
government, despotic or republican and so on. British statesmen 
have by no means observed this rule completely. In the nine- 
teenth century Palmerston had expressed hostility to the 
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despotic powers and earned their bitter dislike. He openly 
abetted the ‘ liberal ’ or constitutional parties in Spain and 
Portugal. Yet our ministers have in general applied the 
principle of non-interference. Gladstone feared and hated 
Bismarck, and Salisbury was nervous of him, but both treated 
with him according to the politest forms. In the last war we 
fought with Tsarist Russia as our ally. Neither France as a 
republic, nor Austria as a despotism ever earned our enmity 
jOr friendship merely on account of the form of their government. 
+— In the period after 1919 the question of non-interference 
Resented us with anxious problems. One great power, Russia, 
was outside the League. She professed a universal philosophy 
which threatened civil war in all countries, nor were her agents 
and her publicity chiefs mild or discreet in pressing these 
principles. Yet in 1934 we welcomed her as a member of the 
League of Nations. In 1922 Italy fell under the rule of a man 
and of a party which held and extoUed all those evil doctrines 
of violence which we imagined had been rooted out with the 
defeat of Germany. But we maintained relations with her and 
did not try to cast her out of the European conununity. \Vlien 
Germany returned to militarism we maintained to the last all 
the diplomatic courtesies. The case of Germany, however, is 
different from the cases of Itrdy and Russia, for over Germany 
we had treaty rights which permitted us to question her conduct 
when she introduced conscription and fortified the Kiel canal. 

Our attitude towards Russia during the nineteen -twenties 
may be described as the minimum of association. How the 
blame should be attributed for this is a difficult question. 
Certainly neither government was friendly to the other. With 
regard to Italy there can be no doubt that we maintained the 
most friendly contacts. AVhile Italy kept the Covenant and 
refrained from overt acts of war, there was no need for an open 
break, but equally there was no need to gloss over the bellicose 
philosophy which Mussolini was teaching. When in 1923 Italy 
bombarded the Greek island of Corfu, as a retaliation for the 
shooting of Italian officers on the Albanian frontier, there arose 
one of those cases of taking the law into one’s own hands which 
the Covenant ruled out. The British Government’s policy was 
to hush the matter up as quickly as possibly and keep away 
from the League. Our own self-inteiest should have instructed 
us that a nation which by the form of its government has 
removed alt constitutional restraints on the making of war 
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should be suspect to a nation like ours which accepted the view 
that war was an unnecessary evil. 

This brings us to our third principle that British interests 
dictate that we should cultivate the friendship of countries with 
liberal institutions like our own, or, to nse the modem jargon, 
‘ the democracies 

No doubt there are those who would stoutly deny that such 
a^pohcy was wise. They might say, ‘ What has liberality to do 
with it ? We want our friends to be strong, not liberal, two 
different and possibly opposite things. We were better off when 
Imperial Japan was our ally than when we cast her off at the 
behest of Liberal Canada and to please Liberal America. Japan 
is a powerful state and a great naval power. She can faU upon 
her rival’s fleet with devastating force as at (say) Tsushima. 
Since international policy is in the last resort a matter of power, 
then let us choose our friends for their power and not concern 
ourselves as to whether their form of government is hberal or 
not, which often means little more than allowing themselves 
to be bullied by thugs instead of deceived by corrupt lawyers.' 
This is the realist argument. The trouble is that such despotic 
powers usually have hard terms for their alliance. Before 1914 
Imperial Germany’s terms were a free-hand in France. Despotic 
powers also prefer those military offensive and defensive alh- 
ances accompanied by concerted preparation for war from which 
we shrink, as the Liberals shrank from mihtary alliance even 
with France before 1914 and Conservatives shrank from military 
and other commitments in the League of Nations. Behind all 
this is the lurking suspicion that sooner or later our aUy will 
use the gains she makes by our alliance to turn upon us. But 
with the hberal powers we do not feel this fear ; we may 
quarrel with them, but for a hundred years we have not fought 
them. Even then the reahst may not be satisfied ; he may say. 
Yes, we kept peace with them and did in the end fight as their 
aUies. But what a miserable business it all was. Consider what 
we suffered in the last war and in this. Consider how if we had 
been on the side of Germany and Japan the war would either 
have never begun or if it had begun ended quickly. History 
records examples of allies more reliable in the field than France, 
swifter to enter it) than America.’ 

But all this ign6res the vital factor of the circumstances in 
which the people of England are willing to engage in a major 
war. To speak of politics, domestic or international, as purely 
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an qffair of interest is as false and chimerical as to speak of 
them in terms of pure morality. It is a question of feeling, 
feeling for our interests, feeling for our duty, feeling above aU 
for what is humane and inhumane, for what we like to think of 
and what we cannot bear to think of. This may be an Anglo- 
Saxon idiosyncrasy, policies fit only for rich and supposedly 
safe countries like America and England, political luxuries. We 
may not feel them any more when invasion is no longer a 
fantasy and our pre-eminence in wealth has gone. But these 
were the facts of politics. Before public opinion could bring its 
conscience to endure the prospect of war, it had to feel that war 
was right. In modern times such scruples made us worthless as 
allies to despotic mUitary powers, worthless that is in planning 
and provoking war beforehand, although a despotic power might 
not disdain our support once war had been begun, nor we theirs. 
Without seeking to overturn governments that we disliked, there 
was wisdom in cultivating and supporting the liberal states for, 
as it has proved, they were the states which could tolerate our 
prosperity and whose alliance was acceptable to our conscience. 

The policy of intimate relations with the liberal states, I 
submit, held good at Versailles and afterwards. A wise policy 
would seem to have been to act on the maxim not to intervene 
in other nations’ ^pternal affairs, but on the other hand to avoid 
cultivating despotic power too closely. Such a policy would 
have prevented Sir Austen Chamberlain from making a notable 
gesture to fascism in 1924, when Mussolini was shaking in the 
aftermath of the murder of Matteotti. It would have prevented 
such efforts ‘ officiously to keep alive ’ a potential war-maker. 
It should have made us think less of Rome and more of Prague. 
If we had cultivated countries with institutions ‘ similar in 
liberality to our own ’, the land of President Masaryk could 
not have been spoken of as Mr. Chamberlain spoke of it, nor 
the land of Mussolini made to seem so near and dear. We know 
now which was our friend and which was our enemy. 

It should, however, be remembered that when the Treaty of 
Versailles was signed and for a year or two after, nearly every 
state in Europe had institutions similar in liberality to our 
own. The institutions at least were there, although the motive 
power to work them often proved to be inadequate. The 
government of Rumania by Bratianu was scarcely free and 
uncorrupted self-government; Pilsudski’s rule in Poland and 
the Serbian failure to co-operate with their Croat brethren were 
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not reassuring signs. In Greece the liberalism of Venezelos was 
rejected, restored and again rejected. But these states were not 
in a position by themselves to threaten the peace of Europe. 
Many of us no doubt were somewhat naive in our expectations 
of a constitutional millennium. As the first President of the 
Turki.sh Chamber of Deputies after the Revolution of 1907 told 
Speaker Lowther on visiting the House of Commons, things 
were not quite the same in his country. But there was one 
crowning mercy, Germany at last had liberal institutions. The 
German Liberals, defeated by Bismarck when he defied the 
Prussian Diet in 1862, were in power and their philosophy 
appeared for the time to be dominant. 

How were the principles of friendship with liberal powers to 
be applied to Germany ? The answer in broad terms is simple. 
As long as and in so far as Germany had liberal institutions we 
should have cultivated intimate relations with her. Did the 
Treaty make it easy for us to do so ? Here the Treaty is cer- 
tainly open to criticism. We have seen Kenworthy’s complaint 
in his speech in the House of Commons, when he pointed out 
that while in each single case there were good arguments to 
support the decisions as to her frontiers which the Treaty 
enforced, the cumulative effect was too severe. A very different 
personality. Archbishop Davidson, was making the same com- 
plaint in a private letter to Lloyd George. It is indeed the sanest 
and safest criticism of the Treaty that has been made. We 
wanted the Germans to have and to maintain liberal institu- 
tions. We should, therefore, make things tolerable to them. As 
we have seen, in the matter of reparations we began almost at 
once to attempt this. But in frontiers it was not so easy, nor in 
the matter of colonies, as we have already remarked, could we 
bring ourselves to act. This brings us once more to the eternal 
conundrum, could the liberal republic ever be saved ? People 
still give different answers to this question, and many have 
answered it differently at different times. What we did not find 
it easy to realize is the meaning of the word liberal in other 
countries. To a French clerical or a Spanish army officer it 
worild mean a freemason and an atheist. To a German aristocrat 
and in Central Europe generally, it too often meant a Jew, with 
aU that that imjjlies in fear, hatred and contempt. That a 
liberal republic seemed to many Germans a horrible perversion 
was scarcely appreciated. Its survival was perhaps a very 
forlorn hope. Yet what else w'as there for us to do ? We had 
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demanded before the Armistice a constitutional government 
which could make peace in the name of the German people. We 
had got it. Not even the fiercest Tory in this country shed a 
tear over the abdication of the Kaiser, the Tories least of all, 
for the Tories in those days were good haters. And if not the 
Tories then still less the Liberals and Socialists. The Germany 
of Rathenau, Erzberger, Ebert and Stresemann was far from 
being the ideal liberal state, nor could she forget her wrongs, of 
which her defeat was no doubt the greatest of aU. But while 
this fabiic stood, it would seem to have been worth while 
supporting it If it was not possible to ameliorate the Treaty by 
more than the concession made over Upper Silesia, if the great 
powders could not bring themselves to force Poland to do without 
her territorial access to the sea, to deny Belgium the possession 
of the strategic points of Eupen and Malmedy from which the 
invasion had been laimched in 1914, if France could not forego 
the right of administering the Saar basin, if Italy could not 
endure Austro-German Union and Great Britain and the 
Dominions could not spare a small colony, distant Samoa, 
barren Walfish Bay, or little Togoland, then our policy might 
at least have been partially fulfilled by a more respectful treat- 
ment of the German State. 

Save for the dilemmas presented by this intractable problem 
of the treatment of Germany, our third principle seems in most 
ways to have been fulfilled by the main lines of the peace 
settlement There is, however, one criticism made against the 
Treaty, a sin of omission in the economic sphere, namely, the 
lack of any care to see that trade in Europe was left free from 
burdensome tariff restrictions. This can only be applied to 
Central Europe Elsewhere the victorious and neutral powers 
aU had their own poheies to further and were not likely to let 
their sovereignty be infringed. But it is said that the new states 
whose boimdaries cut across weU-wom channels of trade should 
have been bound to allow the passage of goods across their 
borders. Austro-Hungary had been a large free-trade unit. 
Goods could pass untariffed from Serajevo to Cracow, from 
Kolosvar to Prague, from Tri^te to Lemberg. In the new 
Europe these journeys might take you into two, three, or even 
four customs houses. This was a serious economic evil, though 
it must be remembered that while new frontiers were erected 
some old fi;ontiers were opened. Thus Transylvania had aU 
Rumania behind it to trade with, Jugoslavia had old Serbia, 
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Polish Galicia had the whole of old Prussian and Russian Poland. 
The states most affected were Austria and Hungary. Voices 
were very soon raised criticizing this arrangement or lack of 
arrangement. The sufferings of Vienna brought it very clearly 
to the fore. 

It was, however, no easy matter to bind states that were now 
sovereign by rules that other states had no intention of accept- 
ing. Even Britain, stiM a free-trade country, had a Tory and 
therefore a protectionist majority in the House of Commons. 
Wilson was a keen free-trader ; many years ago on his first 
visit to Scotland he had visited the grave of Adam Smith in 
Edinburgh and picked some grasses which he pressed and sent 
home to his wife. But although he had courageously induced 
Congress to accept tariff reductions, free trade in America is 
always a relative matter. Nor did he now command Congress ; 
it was full of hard-shell Republicans about to enter on the most 
protectionist era in American history. They did not care how 
many grasses President Wilson had culled from Adam Smith’s 
grave. France was not, as her conduct on reparations showed, 
deeply dowered with economic wisdom. Moreover, these new 
countries feverishly building up their governmental structure 
in new capitals, with new staffs of civil servants, had to raise a 
revenue at once, and much the easiest way of doing so is to 
impose a tariff at the frontier. House taxes and sales taxes are 
very unpopular, income taxes take much organization to be just 
and efficient. That Argus of the thousand eyes, the British 
Board of Inland Revenue, was not reared in a day. And if they 
were without tariffs, where would they get their manufactured 
goods ? Mainly from Germany. Were we then to condemn these 
new states to a limited freedom, putting them at the mercy of 
their enemy in respect of their trade and of the mechanical 
goods becoming every day more important in modern life ? 
Even if it was not economic, in the highest sense, they might 
prefer to learn to make their own goods, even if more expen- 
sively and less efficiently. Protectionist lobbying is not entirely 
divorced from patriotism, and infant industries were clamouring 
for attention in all the government corridors in Europe. They 
were heard even in Westminster. In their protectionism the 
new states of Eufppe were as wise and as foolish as another 
state nearly as new and quite as small (in population), Australia. 
Britain, the one power that might have attempted to regiment 
the new states, was not in a strong position. If you let your 
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own children enjoy a dangerous licence, it is diiiicult to control 
your neighbours’ children. There was one other reason why 
little could be done in the matter of tariffs. The Peace Confer- 
ence was hard-worked, it had much to do. Even if it had the 
power to enforce a tariff rule for Central Europe it had not the 
time. The peacemakers could say, like Napoleon's marshals, as 
an excuse for surrender, ‘ Nous etions fatigues.’ 

The Treaty, then, in spite of some excesses and some defici- 
encies, seemed to give security to Great Britain and to provide 
a basis on which with patience and skill the nations of Europe 
might learn to cultivate their moral, intellectual and physical 
well-being. Europe did enjoy twenty years of peace after it, and 
when war came it was because the Treaty had not been observed. 
The settlement rested on the assumption that Germany would 
not be allowed to become again so great a military power that 
she could threaten several of her neighbours at the same time 
with a probability of success if it should come to war. But there 
are those who say that the Treaty in its principles was so 
essentially rotten, its methods so absurd, that it was bound to 
fail. This argument has come both from the Left and the Right 
in politics. The liberal and radical criticism was mainly directed 
against the spirit of the Treaty and not against its provisions. 
There was a point at which the most ardent liberal became 
ridiculous, for it could always be pointed out that the Treaty 
was raised on the wreck of military despotisms whose downfaU 
he at least could not regret ; it provided for the freedom of 
small nations, one of his oldest enthusiasms. He might express 
dislike of Poland because its rulers were anti-semite, of Himgary 
because its rulers were landlords, but he had to approve of 
Crechoslovakia which was really democratic. He might, of 
course, denounce all small nations as narrow-minded, un- 
economic, distrustful, things of the past that should give v^ay 
to larger unities. But if he went so far, then he was becoming 
a socialist in the fullest sweeping sense of the term, a sense which 
does not necessarily include all members of the Labour Party. 

The really dangerous attack came from the Right, in the form 
of an attack on self-determination. How the different political 
trends converged against the Treaty we shall examine in the 
next chapter. Here we shall deal with the general attack on 
the doctrine of self-determination as foolish and unreal. Self- 
determination has frequently been denounced.^ We have already 

* E. H. Carr, Cmiditiotis of Peace, passim. 
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noted that self-determination was an existing fact before the 
Conference met. Austria, which was the chief tdctim of the 
process, had had in January 1918 her chance of making a 
separate peace and, at the price of hard sacrifices, saving the 
Hapsburg Empire. She did not take it. Just as in 1914 her ‘ 
rulers could not forego the golden opportunity presented by the 
murder of the Archduke to wage a preventive war with Serbia, 
so in 1918 she could not bring herself to accept half a loaf, to 
say nothing about German pressure and obligations of honour 
to her great ally. It may thferefore seem that to discuss whether 
self-determination was a foohsh policy is absurdly academic. 
One may feel that there is a certain failmre in the processes of 
reason when men discuss whether the only possible policy was 
foolish or not. But this may be overstating the case. If the 
policy of not merely suffering but assisting the new states to 
organize themselves as sovereign powers was so utterly wrong, 
then the peace-makers should have positively forbidden them 
to exercise fuU state power and prevented them if need be by 
force, by refusal of credit, by economic blockade and by military 
occupation. There should have been a great Danubian con- 
federation, permitting national diversity but imposing economic 
unity and enforcing the peace. 

As a more distant aim this was not far away from people’s 
thoughts, but its estabhshment between November 1918 and 
July 1919 is a task at whose magnitude one is compelled to 
gasp. Who should have been its head ? A Hapsburg ? But not 
only the bourgeoisie of Prague but the proletariat of Vienna 
had shown what they thought of Hapsburgs. MTio then ? A 
member of the Serbisin House of Karageorgovitch ? But that 
royal house, although it has won through to honour by martyr- 
dom, was not then highly regarded nor of great antiquity. A 
republic ? But that also would have to have a head or at least 
a council, with every prospect of struggles for predominance. 
And where would its centre be ? Vienna, where the last war 
was hatched and which is, however little w'e may like it, a 
German city? Budapest, for a time in the hands of the 
Bolsheviks ? Backward Bdgrade or upstart Prague ? Men had 
not yet learned suflftciently the lesson of the need for larger 
unities. I will argue later that they may have learned it now. 
at least in WestVn Europe, but then I beheve it was not even 
in the power of Woodrow Wilsrai, the most powerful didactic 
statesman since the Emperor Julian, to teach thiS lesson. More- 
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over, we must note that the phrase ‘new states ’ is a loose term. 
Only two were new, Czechoslovakia and Poland, and of these 
Poland was a resurrection, while Czechoslovakia was a revival 
and extension of the old Kingdom of Bohemia, a very ancient 
element in the European polity. One may perhaps add Austria 
in her new shape which represented only the very oldest 
Hapsburg demesne. But Rumania, styled a succession state, 
was an organized power and in no mood to federate with enemies 
and rivals. Jugoslavia in a sense was new, but was based on the 
nucleus of old Serbia. But in Vienna, Budapest, Prague, 
Bukarest, Belgrade there were governments of sorts, going 
concems, which practical statesmen could recognize. Like 
sensible men the peacemakers took their stand upon them, as a 
wayfarer through a marsh steps on the firmest surfaces. 

Nor was it so absurd to suppose that self-determination had 
many merits. An organized State requires a sense of community 
amongst the majority of its inhabitants. The more homogeneous 
that majority is the safer and more fortunate the State. Sweden 
racially united, speaking the same language and almost uni- 
versally Lutheran-Protestant in religion, is an outstanding 
example of a well-knit State. Ireland, with its old divisions of 
class and religion, was peculiarly miserable. Jugoslavia, with 
its Cathohc Croats and Slovenes and its Greek Orthodox Serbs, 
its two alphabets and various cultural inheritances, was a State 
beset with problems. South Africa and Canada also have their 
two nations and their two languages and corresponding troubles. 
Yet all countries cannot expect to be as fortunate as Sweden, 
and where there were sufficiently distinguishable agglomerations 
believing themselves to be one nation and speaking more or less 
the same language, there was the basis of a state. This is how 
Western Europe has disposed itself in the last hundred years. 
Here is a brief table of the process : 1830, Belgium estabEshed 
as independent from the Kingdom of the Netherlands ; 1864, 
Denmark separated from German Schleswig-Holstein ; 1905, 
Norway separated from Sweden. If we look to the British 
Empire, which might seem to have had a special chance of 
creating an immense world-wide State, the same process, so 
distressing to the unifying school of thought, has been in 
process. In 1867. Canada; 1900, Australia and New Zealand; 
1911, South Africa, and 1921, Ireland, minus the six counties, 
were given the substance of independence. In 1931 the parlia- 
ments of all these countries, ignoring the shocked and command- 
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ing gestures of an indignant Zeitgeist, enacted the Statute of 
Westminster consummating the process of disjunction. It was 
not unreasonable to apply the same principles to Central Europe, 
especially when most of the peoples concerned were busil5^ 
applying them without further authority and willing to resist 
interference with the' point of the sword. Such were the facts. 
Those who like their politics with more abstraction and less 
history will find the rational basis for national self-determination 
admirably stated in Mill’s Treatise on Representative Government, 
Chapter XVI. 

Now there are two great difficulties, I will not say to solve, 
for it is not always possible to find solutions in politics, but to 
face, in regulating nations on a basis of self-determination. The 
states must have frontiers, and in Central Europe they con- 
tainejd large and intractable minorities. This is unfortunate and 
is no doubt regretted by all concerned. But it all began a long 
time ago. That great movement of the early centuries of the 
Christian era which is called the Volkerwanderung (I use the 
German name, for somehow it seems suitable), was no doubt a 
lamentable business. It might have been better if the Slavs had 
remained in the Pripet Marshes, if the Angles had been content 
to continue in ‘ happy Sleswick if Attila had been of a more 
quietist temperament and if the Vandals had not sought the 
Mediterranean sun in Northern Africa. All this was followed 
by other awkward events, such as the expansions of the Teutons 
eastwards, the inrush of the Mongols, the rise and fall of the 
Ottoman Empire, and the war of 1914 which had seemed at 
the time so desirable to Conrad von Hoetzendorf and other able 
Austrian generals. But these things did happen and they left 
Central Europe a mass of sadly inten'ningled races speaking 
different languages, and aU concerned about what was due to 
them. Failing federation there were three possible measures to 
be taken, extermination of those who were at the time most 
defenceless, another Volkerwanderung, or an attempt to safe- 
guard minority rights. Although we have recently seen experi- 
ments by the Germans in the first two methods, in 1919 the 
third was the only possible policy, and so it was adopted. As 
we have already seen, it was feebly carried out. But this part 
of the Treaty set^tlement was one of its great virtues. 

Frontiers present a whole series of problems. There are 
geographical, strategic and economic aspects, and these were 
by no means neglected by the peacemakers, although they have 
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often been accused of such neglect. But even in respect of 
self-determination, frontiers are not easy. Nationality, wo 
know, is not easy to diagnose in all cases. It is a matter of 
family antecedents, sometimes of race in the sense of obvious 
physical characteristics, sometimes religion is the determining 
factor, sometimes an arbitrary sentiment when a man with 
many strains in him chooses to base himself on one. But the 
most generally useful is that of language, or ' mother-tongue ’, 
to use a phrase much favoured by Continental jurists. People 
who speak the same language have a facihty for association, 
not always peaceful association, of course, but they can com- 
municate with each other, and in places where there are racial 
and linguistic disputes a common language will oftener than 
not be a bond of unity. In so far as by drawing a frontier in a 
certain way you can keep people speaking the same language 
together and separate them from others, you have enormously 
simplified the business of government. Post offices, telephones, 
signposts, law courts, all these are much easier when, as in this 
country, we aU speak the same tongue. Above all, it simplifies 
the problem of education, which in these days when there is a 
universal need of literacy is of the maximum importance. 

It is in this and other ways that frontiers matter so very 
much, nor is any evasion of the problem possible even if the 
extreme pretensions of national sovereignty are abandoned. In 
this matter of frontiers Anglo-Saxons are prone to indulge in 
much silly and self-righteous tedk. They wonder why Europeans 
are so excited about them, as though Americans never fought 
their way to the Rio Grande or Enghshmen never allowed 
themselves to come near to civil war in 1914 over the counties 
of Fermanagh and T3a-one. Education problems bring these 
matters home to us ; Englishmen should remember this, since 
without a language problem they have manufactured the 
problem for themselves in terms of sectarian education. The 
older school of politicians, Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Hugh 
Cedi, for instance, could remind us of the question of who 
should provide the school in a single school district, should it 
be church or board school ? In Wales the trouble exists now, 
for in some places Englishmen resident in Wales find that their 
children are taught Welsh, which they do not need, and even 
for some hours taught in Welsh, which they do not know. I 
have met a member of such an oppressed minority, a postal 
official, who complained that as a result his children could never 
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be top of a class or win a prize. In such cases it matters very 
much which side of a frontier you are on. Mr. E. H. Carr has 
suggested that in peace-making nowadays frontier-making is 
losing its importance.^ This is an error. It is also an error to 
suppose that nationality is merely a nineteenth-century con- 
ception.* It is true that general education, greater mobility of 
labour and improved transport made it more generally impor- 
tant then than before, just as still greater improvements in 
transport now compel us to seek a solution of national diffi- 
culties but not to ignore them. A hundred and fifty years ago 
the Czech or Croat peasant was not so acutely conscious of his 
nationhood, because except for military service he did not need 
to travel and probably could not read. His overlord, rusticating 
on his estates, needed to know no more of the Volksprache than 
' Where are you going, my pretty maid ? ’ or ‘ No, no. The 
other gun, you blockhead.’ But when peasants. President 
Masaryk, for instance, were going to Universities and taking 
good degrees and seeking professional employment, then these 
hnguistic matters bulked larger. 

But the problem of nationahty was also of great concern to 
William Wallace and Robert Bruce, to Bertrand Duguesclin 
and Joan of Arc. It was not to nineteenth-century fantasies that 
they devoted their arduous lives. Be it noted, too, that they 
did solve their problems. Mr. Carr, a member of the would-be 
but defeated English Herrenvolk, may regret that standard 
Enghsh is not spoken in Dumfries and Caen, but it is not. The 
siege of Orleans was raised by the French; but the siege of 
Stirhng was not raised by the English. But not only were 
Wallace and Joan of Arc in advance of their time ; to-day, in 
the enlightened twentieth century, there are some so besotted 
with antique pedantry as to pursue these out-moded nineteenth- 
century conceptions, such as King Haakon retreating under 
fire across the Norwegian mountains. King Peter leaving the 
ruins of Belgrade for exile, Breton fishermen stealing over to 
Cornwall, Dutch airmen borrowing planes to join their army 
in England, Poles travelling half round the world to reach their 
fellow-countrymen in Scottish training camps. It has yet to be 
proved whether Quishng or those who make bold to call him 

traitor are indeed the heirs of the ages. To say that the states- 

» 

‘ E. H. Carr, Conditions of Peace, p. 241. ' The tradition which makes the 
drawing of frontiers the primary and most spectacular part of peace-making 
has outlived its validity.' , 

* Ibid., pp.39. 53 - 
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men at Paris were obsessed by nationality is absurd, unless you 
are witling to say that a surveyor is obsessed by topography or 
a ship's officer by navigation. Nationahty was with them day 
or night as, in a different way, it is with Hitler at this moment. 
If President Wilson had thought to banish it from his mind 
and devote himself to economics, he would soon have been 
brought round by M. Paderewski’s visiting card or an urgent 
telephone call from Dr. Masaryk. He did once try to speak to 
the Italian people on the dangers of taking nationality too 
seriously. That is not remembered as one of his successes. 

The general criticism of the frontier-making at Paris is that 
where there was a doubtful and difficult case the decision was 
apt to go in favour of one of the Allied powers. Yet when it 
was all over each of the smaller states, Poland, Rumania, 
Jugoslavia, was not satisfied, and on one occasion Clemenceau 
had to shout them into silence. The accusation that merely 
linguistic and ethnographic considerations won the day is 
answered by the other criticism, no less frequent, that great 
injustices were done to large populations. Czechoslovakia was 
given the ancient natural frontiers of Bohemia, the mountain 
chains of the Erzgebirge, the Riesengebirge and the B6hmer- 
wald. The expression ‘ was given ' is not quite accurate. We 
should say, ‘ was allowed to retain them ’, for they were the 
old frontiers between Austria and Germany and naturally fell 
under the dominion of Prague. It might have been possible to 
hold some plebiscites in the Sudeten land and awkwardly detach 
some counties for Germany. If this had been done it would 
have been hailed by many as an example of Wilsonian pedantry 
at its worst. In fact, the Germans of Bohemia at the time were 
not over anxious to share the fortunes of defeated Germany. 
We do not know even now how far their support of Henlein and 
Hitler in 1938 was the work of terrorism, and prudent calculation 
as to which was the wiiming side. 

Another example was the Brenner frontier between Italy and 
Austria. Here strategic and prestige forces were at work. The 
southern Tyrol centred on Bolzano was German-speaking, just 
as the Trentino further south was Itahan. It is said that the 
Brenner is not really the best military frontier, but a point much 
to the south where the mountains come close together. But it 
was an obvious piece of rounding off and the population was 
not large. We were not to know in 1919 that in three years the 
successors of Cavour would be replaced by a regime so bruta 
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as to forbid German inscriptions on tombstones. Transylvania 
was, and still is, an inextricable problem with Germans, 
Rumanians and Magyars intermingled. The majority is 
Rumanian, but not by a very great margin. The Rumanians 
took it without waiting for our approval and were allowed to 
keep it. In any case, as Lord Winterton had once pointed out, 
they were our allies. Perhaps if we have this question to settle 
once more we wOl be moved to favour either Hvmgary or 
Rumania on the basis that the one which rats first will get the 
prize. 

The PoMsh-German and Himgaro-Czech frontiers were also 
baffling questions with strategic considerations looming large. 
Perhaps all strategic considerations were in error because of the 
rapid change in the technique of warfare. But we cannot say 
how the Czechs might have defended their mountain frontier, 
nor do we know how things might have been if the war had 
come ten years sooner. But no one then foresaw that Germany 
might be allowed to gain a terrif5dng superiority in arms and 
that she would be able to tackle the victorious allies on her 
frontier one by one. That this could come to pass was due not 
so much to what was in the Treaty but to what people chose 
to think about the Treaty.* 

^ A careful and weU-balanced examinalion of the merits of the Peace 
Settlement has been given by Professor Gilbert Murray in The 1 ntelUgeni Man's 
Way to Prevent War,' edited by Leonard Woolf (published in 1933). Sec also 
Jessop, The Treaty of Versailles : Was it fast? (1942). 



Chapter Three 

THE RETREAT FROM VERSAILLES 

I 

I T has often been suggested that in the years after the war 
German propaganda skilfully converted British public 
opinion to contempt and shame for the peace settlement that 
their statesmen had made. This is not true. It cannot be denied 
that in the course of time Germans did influence opinion in this 
country. But in the second half of the year 1919 there was not 
enough German writing on the subject reaching this country, 
nor was there enough intercourse between the two countries to 
account for the formidable and highly articulate volume of 
criticism that arose in Radical circles. The thesis that German 
opinion was so powerful a force is an example of that over- 
estimation of propaganda which is too often made. It might 
seem dangerous at the present time to overestimate the power 
of such forces as a man like Goebbels can wield, but two things 
must be remembered. Goebbel’s propaganda has had an edge 
given to it by Goering’s Luftwaffe, and also there was not any- 
where in the nineteen-twenties any organization so powerful or 
so rich as the present German propaganda ministry. We should 
notice in this connection a similar illusion nursed by many 
Americans who came to accept the view that their country's 
‘ unfortimate ' participation in the last war was due to dia- 
boUcal Enghsh and French propaganda. Such opinion, of which 
there is a considerable literature, takes little account of the 
actual facts, such as the loss of American lives at sea, the 
violation of rules of war, the sabotage countenanced by officials 
of the German and Austrian embassies and the clumsy Zimmer- 
man Note stirring up Mexican hostility to the United States. 
Indeed, the American view about us and the English view about 
German propaganda, is absurdly flattering to the country 
practising such arts of persuasion, and shows a truly astonishing 
lack of self-respect in those who admit themselves to have been 
thus deceived. Folly, ignorance and gullibility no doubt were 
there in plenty, but not enough. The seed must have been able 
to fall on fertile ground, and such wide changes in popular 
sentiment mlist have an inner cause in our own mentality. 
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German idea^ on the wickedness of the peace did midoubtedly 
begin to tell, mainly, so far as I can judge, through Englishmen 
going to live in Germany to study the language and for other 
purposes.^ Living in a German home, liking, for between wars 
the Germans seem hkeable, the kindly cultured people who are 
his hosts, striking up a warm friendship with the fair-haired 
son and perhaps something more than a friendship with the 
sister, going for excursions and picnics in enchanted valleys, 
attending ‘ abends ’ where the refreshment is pleasant and the 
company festive, the young Enghshman is in a receptive 
condition. Mr. Gilbert Frankau has described this for us : 

Thus they twain dance the livelong afternoon. 

Now Schinkenbrod appears, and scrambled eggs ; 

RoUmops is here, and Hackjleisch, Speck and Huhn, 

To fortify each weary dancer’s legs. 

Soon shall the violin be dumb and soon 
Empty the vastest of the landlord’s kegs. 

Hark ’tis the sacred toast, the final rite ! 

‘ Prosit / es lebe die Gemutlichkeit.’ 

In this atmosphere if the talk passes to world affairs, it is not 
easy to be stern or pedantic if your hosts make mention of the 
‘ Carthaginian Peace ’. What can you say, even if in this happy 
society you should desire to contradict ? That it served them 
right ? Perhaps it did, but after aU they have taken a heking, 
poor fellows, and sportsmanship forbids you to rub it in. 
Natmally they feel sore. And in any case it’s all over now. If 
you are politically minded you may enter into serious discussion, 
but your German friend knows, and cares so much more than 
you do. Also he speaks English so well and German so much 
better. He is adept in estimating cultural levels and you are in 
no position to argue in favour of the Poles and Czechs. Some 
points perhaps you feel bound to hold on to, but others you 
must concede, for if you do not concede something it will go 
on for ever. The Polish Corridor, can you defend that ? 
Thankfully you grasp this sop for Cerberus. ‘ Nein', you exclaim, 
breaking boldly and briefly lor a moment into the language you 
are paying to learn. ‘Nein, das istzuviel.' Harmony is restored. 

' It should bo noted hero tliat the fact that French is or was the fiist 
JLuropean language tai^Iit in schools and German a poor second had important 
effects. The Universify student, requiring German for his studies, went to 
Germany. French he could usually read, even if he could not speak it. Accord- 
ing to the Norwood Report on Secondary Education the ratio of pupils offering 
French as opposed to German in the School Certificate was 93-*i3. 
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You have proved yourself magnanimous, he has gained an 
important point, only the first, but it is a beginning. After this 
he requires no Ribbentrop to teU him that the English will 
never fight for the Polish Corridor. When at ii.oo English 
summer-time on the third of September 1939 they proceed to 
do so, it is not surprising that the German feels deceived. 

All this took time, but the cry against the Treaty rose before 
it was signed, and it swelled steadily. At first it was a party 
matter. The Coalition Government had made the Treaty and 
its members and supporters were bound to uphold it. This 
meant that all the Conservative Party and a good part of the 
Liberal Party were briefed in the case. But the Independent 
Liberals and the Labour Party were in full cry before the year 
was out. The election of 1918 intensified their hostility. 

The Labour Party was in a position to influence the organized 
working classes and it had a formidable tail ot able intellectuals 
to instruct it, and agencie.s, such as the 'Workers’ Educational 
Association, to help in spreading the light. In this matter, as 
in many others. Labour policy showed a certain duahty : there 
was the practical and immediate point of view and the theo- 
retical and ultimate, reform de facto and socialism de jure. 
According to the high theory of socialism the actual details of 
the Treaty did not matter. There was nothing surprising in it. 
Thus did imperialist capitalist powers behave after they had 
won a military victory. There was avarice, cruelty and hypo- 
crisy displayed in it. This was in the natme of things ; the 
slums of Glasgow, the groaning servitude of the miners, the 
oppressed people of India were evidences of the same evil 
principle at work. These things would not last, for democracy 
was on the march, not the old bourgeois democracy, but the new 
social democracy. It could not fail ; its destiny was written in 
the skies' for the soldiers of humanity to read, as surely as the 
army of Constantine saw in the heavens the mystic apparition 
of the Cross. This new labarum was illuminated by an economic 
text, for were we not in the twentieth century ? ' The organiza- 
tion of the means of production, distribution and exchange in 
the hands of the workers, in hoc signo vinces.' This was the core 
and substance of politics. The exact terms of the Treaty 
mattered httle ; indeed, it mattered little who had won the 
war, for the processes of history are not stayed by the mere 
incidents of history. It was purely a matter of technique to 
decide where and when the good work of revolution was to 
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begin and there was some uncertainty as to whether it was to 
be the opportunity of the defeated German workers or the duty 
of the victorious English workers. If it was suggested that a 
German victory would have made it more difficult for any 
revolution to take place at all, it could be argued that Germany’s 
defeat was inevitable since it was a harsher, cruder and there- 
fore a weaker form of capitalism. But those who were t h in k ing 
in these terms were on a higher plane than the defenders or 
amenders of treaties, though they might make use of ‘ the 
infamy of Versailles ’ as an occasional stick to beat a passing 
dog. But true peace, social peace, the thing that endureth, that 
was written dsewhere than on diplomatic parchments.^ 

But that part of the Labour Pai-ty which was concerned with 
practical issues had some quite clear and sensible ideas about 
peacemaking. From the end of hostilities they had a feeling of 
community with the German worker, which was a stronger bond 
than most other classes in this country had. Germany had a 
powerful trade union movement which before the war had had 
close assodations with the English movement. These men were 
now very powerful in Germany. One of them, Ebert, became 
President of the Republic, and the State Government of 
Prussia passed under their control. 

To the question whether Germany had really turned over a 
new leaf and become ‘democratic’ they must answer, Yes. Her 
rulers were to no small extent recruited from the Social Demo- 
cratic Party and the trade union movement, men of sense, men 
of moderation and men of peace. Others might prate about 
leopards that did not change their spots, but the English trades 
unionist looking at Germany and then at his own country and 
at America and France could not fail to make comparisons in 
Germany’s favour. It is true that while Ebert, the cobbler of 
Heidelberg, ruled Germany, Lloyd George, the nephew and 
ward of the cobbler of Criccieth, ruled England, but he was now 
perverted and corrupt ; he hobnobbed with Tories, hved by 
their votes in Parhament and promoted their measures. British 

' This may seem to be a somewhat impudent parody of the socialist position 
or a deliberate choice of its most extreme form. But while I was an under- 
graduate I heard Mr. G. D. H. Cole address the Oxford University Labour 
Club. He told us earnestly, and I suppose, sincerely, that ho looked forward 
to a time when we could turn aside from all these political and social problems 
and devote ourselves to art and music and so on. His speech, which was 
extremely impressive, dealt with the problem of redistributing wealth and 
achieving social justice. It quite clearly envisaged the end of politics in any 
sense in which we could imagine them. I cannot say that I '^as convinced, 
but it made me very thoughtful. 
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Labour leaders were not then to know that President Ebert, 
receiving the great Field Marshal Hindenburg, would forget his 
dignity as head of a sovereign state and rise to his feet. They 
might perhaps have paid more attention to pubhc facts, such 
as the refusal of the German people, consulted by plebiscite, to 
reduce the princely fortunes of the Kaiser and other German 
ex-royalties. They might have observed that von Mackensen 
lived well on the pension of a Field Marshal of the Reich, while 
Foch, Marshal of France, in retirement had ^^400 a year, while 
Clemenceau spent his last days sparely and little regarded in a 
small Paris flat. But there were easier objects of envy and 
vituperation at home, and when it came to denouncing the idle 
rich, London provided targets enough. 

It should be remembered, too, that in 1920 the new forces 
in German government justified themselves by the success with 
which they defeated the Kapp putsch, a dangerous attempt by 
the reactionaries and militarists to seize power. Hitler's attempt 
at Munich in 1923 was also defeated without much effort. All 
this seemed to encourage the view that the German people did 
not welcome a violent nationalist policy. The great Socialist 
remedy against war, the general strike, did seem to be effective 
in 1920. It was the first and the last time. This too easy defeat 
of reaction was in many ways a disaster. The plot indeed had 
some effect in rousing people in this country to ask whether we 
could not make hfe more tolerable for Germany, and even 
Conservative Members of Parliament pointed the moral. But 
it had all seemed too easy, and we most ot us tended to faU 
back to the comfortable belief that the good German workmen 
would always spare themselves and us the troubles of another 
war. The general strike became a kind of Maginot line, and as 
with the Maginot line there was a period during which it might 
have sufficed. But that time passed. 

In classifying critics of the Treaty the moderate Labour 
elements in this country are not clearly distinguishable from 
the general radical and liberal movement. This movement was 
organized politically in two parties. Liberal and Labomr, but 
so far as foreign pohtics were concerned they had no serious 
differences. This huge body of political opinion, which polled 
more votes than the Conservatives at every election from 1922 
to 1929 inclusive, had at its disposal most of the able intellectual 
leaders and writers. Both harboured pure pacifist elements, the 
Labour PaA;y more than the Liberal. Both had the same 
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mentality on methods of maintaining peace, the same belief in 
the League of Nations, the same reluctance to think in military 
and strategic terms, the same feelings of shame and distaste at 
the memory and about the instruments of war. They could 
never unite, because many Liberals were conservative in 
economic matters, and even the more radical refused to be 
bound by Socialist doctrine. As the weaker party the Liberals, 
or many of them, would have welcomed an electoral pact, 
mainly in the hope of obtaining a sane foreign policy, and they 
remember Mr. Henderson’s tenure of the Foreign Office as a 
brief golden age. The Labour Party could not bring themselves 
to make such a pact. It would have cost them the allegiance 
of their extreme left wing, and nourished Communism. In any 
case they believed themselves to be the heirs of the future, their 
cause, the cause of social democracy, was sealed in victory for 
ever, more and more State, or perhaps trades-union-corpora- 
tive control and more and more personal liberty, expanding 
equally like the square on the h5rpotenuse with the sum of the 
squares on the other tw^o sides. Time was on their side, and 
in their discussions ivith their Liberal friends an impatient 
why-cumber-ye-the-earth note was often to be observed. But 
in their attitude towards the Peace Settlement they w'ere all 
well agreed ; ‘ Versailles ’ was a term of abuse. 

We have alread5’ noticed some of the reasons w'hich pre- 
disposed the Radicals to be hostile to the Treaty, such as their 
grievances over the election of 1918 and the fact that the 
settlement was made by their political enemies. But it would 
be both shallow and unjust to make this their onty or even their 
main motive. Hostility to the Treaty was a complex matter 
ranging from well-grounded objections to particular items 
through a distrust of some of its general principles to a feeling 
that may be described at its best as spiritual and at its worst 
as pathological. The corresponding nouns would be English 
ethical sense or Anglo-Saxon masochism. In a broad view it is 
both. The British and American peoples are severe judges of 
other nations, but also of themselves. They have a keen con- 
science about their national policies and do not like to think 
themselves in the wrong even when they are powerful. When 
a large part of the nation was carried awa}’’ by imperialistic 
enthusiasm, as in Britain during the Boer War and in America 
during the Spanish War of 1898, criticism and doubt were still 
expressed. Campbell-Bannerman denounced our dbneentration 
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camps in South Africa as ‘ methods of barbarism but suftered 
notliing worse than some abusive letters and speeches. Five 
years later he had become Prime Minister and was able to carry 
out his own policy of concihation. In America the anti- 
imperialist Bryan was able in 1908 to poll a formidable vote 
against President Taft, and that same President Taft, as 
Governor of the Philippines, had exhorted the occup3dng 
American forces to think of the people of the conquered islands 
as their brothers. In fact, it may be said that imperialism in 
the old swashbuckling sense of the term died out in both 
countries after and partly as a result of the victories. Now this 
is very remarkable It may be attributed to an almost super- 
human prudence and restraint, an understanding that only a 
most moderate and restrained attitude to weaker nations would 
avert the general envy and hatred of the world. But this 
attributes too much to mere prudence. The powerful emotions 
of victory and imperialism required something more potent to 
exorcise them. This was supplied by a contrary emotion of 
anti-imperialism, which had many of the characteristics of 
religious feeling. If we ask why Britain and America are so 
prone to these emotions we are raising a deep historical question. 
I have in the previous chapter suggested that such sentiments 
on pohtical matters are in some sense a luxury and could be 
safely indulged because of our immunity from conquest. But 
that does not prevent them from being ethical Charity by the 
rich is stiU charity; Lord Shaftesbury did not cease to be 
virtuous because he was an earl. The moral sentiments which 
we are so apt to apply to public affairs arise out of something 
in our own moral nature. 

For myself I would answer that this is a product of Protestant 
ethics as they have evolved in our countries, broader and more 
liberal than in Germany, more pervading and more truly 
Christian than the public ethics of Catholic countries. This 
great moral movement reached its height in the nineteenth 
century, which, as Mr. Ensor has so rightly stated, was one of 
the most religious epochs in English history.^ It permeated our 
whole society and governed our morals even when the impulse 
of faith was growing weaker. All the people who in the first 
years of peace spoke with weight against the Peace Treaty were 


1 R. C K Ensior, England 1670-1^14, p 137 ' Among highly civilized, 

in contradictKyn to more primitive, conntnes it was one of the most religions 
the. world has ever known ’ 
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bom under Queen Victoria. They had what silly undergraduates 
insist on calling the nonconformist conscience, a phrase by 
which inconvenient elements in the general teaching of Chris- 
tianity are made to appear narrow and drab. Many people, 
therefore, before they came to a rational criticism of the Treaty 
asked themselves first, in what spirit has it been made, and the 
answer was that it was wrought in anger. It was an instrument 
of revenge, and for that reason it was wrong. In so far as this 
criticism was applied to the chief makers of the Treaty it was 
untrue. Wilson was not seeking revenge, he had ruled it out 
from the first. Lloyd George was in favour of the maximum 
possible relaxation. Even Clemenceau, the Tiger, was a 
moderate, and had a hard tussle with French military men like 
Foch. Englishmen too frequently forgot that Clemenceau was 
not a conservative reactionary but a great Radical, a fearless 
defender of the unhappy Dreyfus and the terror of the Right 
in French politics. Many of the best informed Radicals in this 
country recognized these facts, but that did not stop them in 
their emotional course. They could talk of creating Franken- 
stein monsters, of calling up evil spirits that could not be laid, 
of hubris and nemesis and the rest of the demonology of the sins 
of pride and anger. Fundamentally, a great many of these 
people were ashamed of being the victors, and this is where 
what I call the masochistic clement comes in. The emotional 
atmosphere of victory was distasteful to them. The shouting, 
the maf&cking, the appeals for vengeance, the gleeful observa- 
tion of the fallen enemy’s discomfiture, aU this was odious to 
liberal-minded men of aU parties. But psychologically a 
division arose. To some the vulgarities of the election campaign 
were painful but did not alter other facts, such as the invasion 
of Belgium or the sinking of the Lusitania. They might con- 
scientiously hold that victory implied duties and not merely 
exultation and profit. But that did not mean that defeat 
conferred rights. Less imaginative in some ways than the 
radical enemies of the Treaty, they employed their imagination 
more in asking what Germany would have done if she had been 
victorious. The treaties of Brest Litovsk and Bukarest, imposed 
on Russia and Rumania, were often cited as terrible examples, 
pale shadows as they are of what victorious Germany now 
attempts. To aU this the radical school replied that such com- 
parisons were useless ; we did not go to war to sink to our 
enemy’s level, our hands must be clean. This wa3 good ethics 
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and perhaps sound policy, but those who spoke in this way 
usually did not face clearly enough the terrible dilemma between 
having clean hands and having strong hands, which is the 
eternal problem of politics and to which there is never at any 
time a perfect solution. But unless a critic keeps this dilemma 
before him he is likely to fall into the error of putting a pre- 
sumption in favour of the defeated enemy. If the enemy is 
destroyed as the Southern States were after the American Civil 
War, this may be wise. But if he is only subdued and disarmed 
it is not so easy to know where wisdom Ues. 

Another question may be asked about the leaders of the 
radical assault on the peace. What sort of people were they ? 
With few exceptions they were not working men, trades 
unionists and such like, although as we have seen this element 
in politics was in the same camp. But the speakers, writers, 
journalists, lecturers and preachers on the subject were mostly 
from the middle and upper middle classes. The majority of the 
members of such classes were and are Conservatives, as we know 
from the election figures in University or suburban constitu- 
encies. Those who are Radical must be in some sense special 
and peculiar. They fall into two categories. Their radicalism 
must be either inherited or acquired. If it is inherited, then 
they must have been subject to influences common perhaps but 
not general in their society. A nonconformist upbringing is one 
of the most ordinary explanations, but there were always a fair 
number of Liberal Anglicans. The Nonconformists, especially 
if they were Congregationalists or Quakers, were on the whole 
more intense in their radicalism. But all middle-class Liberals 
had this in common, that they were accustomed all their lives 
to be in a minority wherever they were, except possibly in 
Wales, certainly in Scotland and Yorkshire, much more so in 
the South of England. Now it is always difficult to be continu- 
ally in a minority. It puts one imder a strain. Those who are 
in disagreement with what they hear in the ordinary course of 
their day, in their club, at their place of business, on any social 
occasion, must either listen in silence to political views which 
they detest and so seem to assent to, or they must speak out 
and begin an argument. They acquire a defensive-offensive 
mentality according to temperament or circumstances. This is 
evident in national or rehgious minorities. Scotsmen, Welsh- 
men, Jews, Catholics in England usually display some of these 
symptoms. ’'Those Enghsh people who have lived in the United 
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States during this war have had an opportunity of acquiring 
this mentality, a feeling of alwa5rs being on their guard. 

It can easily be seen how this would affect the attitude of 
Liberals towards the Peace. While the majority of their 
Conservative colleagues and friends were taking it calmly" 
enough they could not. In 1919 or 1920 the Liberals had either 
to assert themselves on the matter, and with each argument 
probably sharpen their views, or else they suffered in silence, in 
which case their mind festered a little more on the subject. It 
was not easy to be balanced in the matter. Even the most 
normal and equable person must be affected to some extent by 
this minority situation. 

Those whose radicalism was acquired w'ere in an even more 
difficult situation. Those who in their adolescence or early 
manhood revolt against the political views of their families and 
become rebels to their own section of society are not only 
members of a minority but they are Ishmaels in their own 
homes. They have to face the disapproval of their fathers, 
uncles and elder brothers. Their assertiveness is likely to be 
even sharper than that of the ‘ inherited ’ Radicals. And there 
is the further question to ask, namely, why do people rebel 
against the political views which they find ruling in their usual 
environment ? This is a complex and infinitely variable 
phenomenon. First of eiU allowance must be made for sheer 
'intellectual interest and study. A boy or young man who 
develops political interests is likely to find that the books 
available on the subject and the preceptors whom he can hear 
are on the Radical side. The literature of radicalism in this 
country at least (it was not quite the same in France) has 
usually been the most striking and gifted. Those who defend 
existing conditions are less given to writing about them, and 
in the nature of things their writing is less exciting except when 
they take the offensive against the reformers. In the matter 
of the Peace Settlement this preponderance of Radical literature 
was particularly marked both in quantity and quality. We have 
already noticed how the history of the election was written by 
Radic^ writers and how great was the effect of Mr. Keynes’s 
Economic Consequences of the Peace. Those who set out to 
acquire a critical knowledge of the Peace found a very strong 
leaven of criticism in the sources from which they acquired 
their knowledge. 

But there are also psychological causes which predispose 
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young men to assert themselves against the conventional views 
in their own circle. There is probably no period of history in 
which this force is not in operation. But there is some reason 
to think that it was peculiarly powerful in the years after the 
last war. Various explanations may be given, the chief of which 
was the un-settling effect of the war which made the young feel 
disillusioned. Exactly what they were disillusioned about I 
have never quite been able to understand. If Germany had 
won a victory equal to ours in magnitude and completeness, it 
would be a probable speculation that her young men would not 
have suffered from disillusionment. In the classes which could 
genuinely call themselves proletarian there was certainly strong 
ground of complaint. Political leaders, and notably Mr. Lloyd 
George, had been over-eloquent in promising homes fit for 
heroes to live in, and when the post-war boom died down and 
trade was discouraged by a defl.ationary banking policy and by 
grave strikes and lock-outs, life was hard and precarious enough 
to cause bitterness. Yet even for these classes there were signs 
of improvement. While the absurd cry that war settles nothing, 
is equally disastrous for victors and vanquished, reducing both 
sides to an equal level of immorality and economic ruin, was 
rising louder and louder until it was accepted as self-evident, 
the nation was recovering its economic power and soon was 
wealthier as a whole than ever before. In trustee banks, in 
building societies and in savings certificates the wealth of the 
many was rising. Parliament was sensitive as never before to 
the demands of the labouring poor, whose representatives were 
in the House of Commons in force to voice complaints in the 
authentic accents of their own class and district. Social manners 
were becoming more equal and employers of factory and 
domestic labour were using a less arrogant demeanour to those 
whose labour they hired. By 1925 the labourers of England 
w'ere on the whole richer and more free than in 1913. More of 
the national income passed through their hands or was expended 
by public authority for their use, and they were able more 
effectively to resist by their votes or by the power of their 
unions the caprice of the wealthy. 

But we are not concerned so much with the proletariat as 
with the middle classes. Wliy should their sons have suffered 
disillusionment ? Many indeed had cause to be embittered by 
their prospects in the post-war years. It must always be 
remembered «lhat economic depressions do not hit only the 
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weekly wage earners. Business men go bankrupt sometimes : 
they do not always make profits. Shareholders lose their savings 
as well as receive dividends. The coUapse of prosperity in the 
cotton trade and the depression in the heavy industries brought 
many of the middle classes to reduced circumstances. There ' 
was much reason for disillusion here. Yet the disillusionment 
was widely spread amongst people who had no peculiar dis- 
appointment to complain of, amongst the professional classes 
and the sons of the well-to-do. The fixed income classes who 
profited from the steady fall in prices from 1921 onwards had 
their share of the common disillusionment. A cynical view is 
that these young people realized that in the post-war world 
things were not to be so easy for people of their cnvn class. As 
compared with the golden year 1913 their fathers’ incomes 
pmchased less and were further reduced by heavy taxation and 
rising local rates. Emplo3mient was more difficult to secure, 
although the losses in the war and in the influenza epidemic 
of 1918 must have left many a dead man’s shoe for the young 
to step into. There were fewer fathers and elder brothers in 
the way. On the other hand, the world was more unsettled than 
it had been. There were fewer personal businesses to succeed 
to, for the organization of trade and industry in great units 
made employment more anonymous and more competitive. An 
improved and more open educational system was raising dan- 
gerous competitors from sUghtly lower social strata to an extent 
which seemed to cancel out the advantages accruing to the 
individual from the fall in the birth rate. Opportunities for 
emigration to the Dominions and America were sadly reduced, 
and even the Indian Civil Service was thrown open to Indians. 
If then the world was not going to treat you as well as you 
expected, you were discontented and so placed yourself at the 
feet of aH those numerous fervid and able persons who made a 
profession or a crusade of criticizing society as it stood. Another 
explanation of the disillusionment of the young is a surfeit of 
ethical ideas which resulted from the preaching of the survivors 
of the great evangelical period of the nineteenth century. To 
do justice to the nineteenth century and to many of the more 
recent preachers, it should be noted that in the nineteen- 
twenties the ethical ideas were often divorced from theology 
and strict personal codes of behavioiu. To call out woe upon 
an evil generation is weU enough if you count yourself as one 
of the generation thus denotmced. If, howevcrjlyou think of 
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it as an older generation or your own generation minus yourself ' 
then the exercise is not so healthy. The hasir Christian doctrine 
of original sin is the necessary corrective to an overdose of 
ethics, as aU good theologians know. But such doctrines were 
then unpopular and derided. Ethics therefore tended to become 
a centrifugal and not a centripetal force, applied outwardly but 
not inwardly, an indulgence and not a discipline. Great ideals 
were in the air, high standards on the moral and material plane 
were advocated. They were not attained, and therefore there 
was disillusionment. 

It may be said that the only answer to this is to teach people 
that they must not expect too much, to remind them of 
Gladstone’s*remark that men ought not to suffer from dis- 
enchantment, that they ought to know that in politics ideals 
are never realized. This is indeed the only answer, and there 
were those who gave it. Amongst intellectual leaders Dean Inge, 
in his famous Outspoken Essays, did set himself to the task of 
warning his countr3mien that there was little prospect of the 
twentieth century moving in smooth waters, but his counsels 
were unacceptable to Radicals and often too harsh to please 
Conservatives. But the promises which we made to ourselves 
and each other to keep up our determination to endure the war 
were not only illusory about the future, there crept in also a 
falsification of the past. The picture of the good new times was 
balanced by a picture of the bad old times, the days before the 
war. War made a gap in political memory, so that any wild or 
prejudiced statement about pre-war days would pass with the 
younger students of politics. Thus the iUusion of the fresh start 
prevailed and calculations of relative improvement were un- 
fashionable and appeared to be mean excuses. The brilliant 
pre-war Liberal Government was given almost no credit for its 
work. The old parties had just been solemn frauds attempting 
nothing. A new day had now dawned and all things were 
possible. Yoimg enthusiasts were filled with vague aspirations, 
and to satisfy them plunged into Socialism. In this mood they 
were unlikely to make themselves well-informed, still less well- 
balanced, critics of the Treaty. A few sneers about the folly of 
hanging the Kaiser and making Germany pay were sufficient. 

The type of young political student whom we are now 
discussing was a rebel from his normal environment, and in 
almost each individual case there must have been some emo- 
tional reasorf for his change. This is what Monsignor Ronald 
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Knox, in his witty historical study. Let Dons Delight, has called 
the apostatic type, the kind of man whose attitude can onl}? 
be explained by a ‘ reaction ’ against his upbringing. Now the 
more normal, average man does not usually react against his 
traditions and upbringing. The natural thing to do is to accept 
them, to conform to his environment. Who therefore is the one 
who reacts ? It is probably safe to say in most cases that he 
has some sense of inferiority which has to be balanced by some 
superiority, real or imagined. Sometimes the superiority may 
be a superiority of intellect, the inferiority may be anything 
from lack of stature, good looks, physical courage, athletic or 
mechanical skill, ease of manner, or means appropriate to his 
social circle. There is one way in which a young man can 
counteract such feelings, and that is to show that he is more 
intelligent, better-informed and animated by higher ideals and 
more generous views. Probably such a man is more intelligent 
than his .orthodox fellows, and he is by his temperament more 
capable of substituting rationalized ideals for mere prejudice 
and class-interest. But in so far as he is employing these 
qualities as a means of compensating himself for deficiencies, 
then there is something false and unstable in his attitude. 

I have dwelt at length on what I consider to be the different 
elements of the radical forces who set themselves up at once 
as enemies of the Treaty, because while quite enough has been 
said about the psychological condition of those who advocated 
a hard and punitive peace during the election or later, not 
enough has been said about the psychological condition 
of their opponents. But we must all have some psychological 
condition. A man who claims that he is always perfectly 
rational, calm, dehberate, incapable of prejudice and wrong 
judgement is a fool and will be believed by no one. Again and 
again when discussing the problem of the peace-making, people 
have said to me, ‘ We were unbalanced then.’ I do not doubt 
it, but if the converse is urged, that we are balanced now, that 
is most improbable. I cannot see why men should ever expect 
to be balanced. It is not in human nature. It may be claimed 
that people in general were freer from violent anti-German 
feeling in 1926 than in 1919. But other emotions were inspiring 
them. Perhaps they had become ‘ unbalanced ' in their fear of 
Bolshevism, or their dislike of France. Perhaps they had 
become not v/ise and moderate but merely indifferent to the 
question of Germany. There is this to be said for the unbalanced 
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moment that it is at least intense. The agonies and the anxieties 
of the war may have narrowed a man’s mind, but as with 
Johnson’s man awaiting execution, they concentrated his mind 
wonderfully. Without going into the merits of the disputes 
raging over ‘ Vansittartism ', there is this at least to be said 
for Lord Vansittart’s writings, that they challenge us to ask 
whether we are quite sure that the apathy or optimism of 1930 
was really a wiser frame of mind than the resentment and 
suspicion of 1919. 

I come therefore to the cxinclusion that the radical critics of 
the Treaty were strongly predisposed to denounce it. This was 
not merely due to political convenience, although as the 
opposition of the day they were almost bound to take that line. 
It arose from their whole philosophy of poMtics, and from their 
traditions. '1 hey were the descendants of those Whigs who had 
obstinately made a hero of Napoleon, descendants of the 
Cobdenites who had opposed the Crimean War, of the pro-Boers 
of 1900. During the war, whether they were Liberal or Labour, 
they had been suspected by the average Englishman of weakness 
in its conduct and of sentimental regard foi the enemy. Their 
leaders, such as Asquith and Hsddane, Macdonald and Snowden, 
had been outrageously abused as pro-Germans. This was 
untrue. Snowden had been a pacifist, which is quite a different 
thing, and Haldane was a man who knew Germany well, 
admired much that was good and feared and understood what 
was evil. Lord Milner had been much., more German in his 
education and more German in his mentality, but as an eminent 
Conservative statesman he was immune from the persecution 
which bore upon Haldane. All this caused bitterness, and the 
Radicals naturally fulfilled their traditional role of pleading the 
enemy’s cause once he had been rendered harmless. 

It was in the nature of the Radicals that they set before 
them in peacemaking a high ethical standard which was never 
likely to be obtained. After all, they were not present in the 
conclaves of Paris. While the responsible statesmen in Paris 
made the Peace, the Radicals imagined it. The fruit of their 
imagination was sure to differ from the results of the hard tussle 
of interests and ideals which actually took place. As we have 
seen, the first official opposition criticisms in Parliament were 
moderate, and distinguished one issue from another. Asquith, 
when he fought a by-election in Paisley in February 1921, was 
stiU careful t'i avoid reckless condemnation, his high sense of 
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intellectual responsibility being one of liis finest qualities. But 
in politics everything becomes reduced to very simple elements. 
We sneer at kindergarten histories which declare this king to 
be bad and that king to be good, but in pohtical questions of 
our own time we are apt to apply the same naive technique 
from the sheer weariness of making fine distinctions. It was 
not long before the Radicals were quite certain that, in terms 
of one-word answers, it was a ‘ bad ’ peace.^ 

If we examine the various issues on which they attacked the 
Peace, we shall find that it involved them in some confusion. 
First of all, there was self-determination, which the Peace 
accepted and consecrated rather than imposed. Radicals should 
have approved of this. Their gift of self-determination within 
the Empire to the Boer states in South Africa had been one of 
their greatest triumphs, and they beheved with great earnest- 
ness that our failure to apply it in time to Ireland was the cause 
of the miserable guerrilla war then raging in that country. But 
the new states of Europe did not please them. They suffered 
from a certain moral stigma in being allies and victors. Splendid 
as their resurrection was to the older romantic type of Liberal, 
to men like G. K. Chesterton and Mr. G. M. Trevelyan, they 
were no longer objects of sympathy, and the application of 
sympathy was iha forte of the Radicals. The proper objects of 
sympathy were the enemy states, starving Austria and shocked 
and shattered Germany, now apparently mending her ways 
under liberal institutions. For Hungary sympathy soon cooled 
when the Bolshevik government was overthrown by Admiral 
Horthy with the cruelties of a ‘ white terror Further east 
Gladstonian ideas stiU prevailed, and Bulgaria was pitied but 
not Turkey, as w'as shown by the sympathy displayed for Greece 
when the Turks successfully attacked her. Our alhes, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, Rumania, were condemned. They 
had done too well out of the peace. Their frontiers were too 
wide. There was much truth in this, as we have remarked, but 
if a sense of proportion had been applied, it would have been 
seen that in many places there were good economic arguments 

^ In 1931 on Armistice Sunday a distinguished and much respected preacher. 
Hiss Maude Royden, addressed a congregaUon in the Sheldonian Theatre at 
Oxford. It was an o£5cial occasion, the Vice-Chancellor and Proctors attend- 
ing. In her sermon she referred.,to the Treaty of Versailles as a self-evident 
example of evil in public policy. At the end of the sermon we sang Blake's 
‘ Jerusalem ’. The suggestion that the Treaty was to be numbered amongst 
‘ the dark Satanic ' things was inescapable. No one seemed to think her 
remarks at all strange. ^ 
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in favour of some of the etlinographical injustices. In any case, 
it was a very much fairer division of territory and authority 
than had existed in the old Austrian Empire, where two 
minorities of Herrenvolk, the Germans and the Magyars, ruled 
over the rest. Before 1914 no Radical would have favoured 
moving a single gun-boat or writing one diplomatic note to 
promote the destruction of Austria-Hungary. To preserve peace 
the worst possible status quo was worth keeping. 

If this applied to the ‘ ramshaclde Empire ', then it should 
have appUed to the new settlement without bogghng about 
details. But the new states had two other vices. They were bad 
economic units and imposed tariffs on imported goods. They 
were also militaristic and mamtained armaments. This was 
wrong. A small poHce force for internal order might have been 
forgiven, but real armies with artillery and staff officers were 
extremely repellent to the radical mind. The Radicals were too 
sanguine in their hopes of disarmament ; the new states were 
surely entitled to the same period of grace in observing the 
behaviour of Germany that Britain and France were taking foi 
themselves. 

In other ways the succession states came to be distrusted. 
Their raw and insurgent nationalism was displeasing, suggestive 
more of Belfast on the twelfth of July than of a well-conducted 
place like England. The treatment of minorities was often 
unsatisfactory and, to do the Radicals justice, if they had had 
a long period of office they might well have done much to 
remedy this. Then there weis the cultural level which was not 
too high and compared unfavourably with that of Germany. 
No grace was to be given to these harassed peoples to build up 
their culture. They were to be put at once into competition 
vith the products of the highly wrought civilization of Germany. 
There was another feature about the succession states. They 
were to a great extent peasant states. To individualistic 
Liberals this was a merit on the whole, but this form of Liberal- 
ism was on the dechne. Radicals on the whole disUked country- 
men. Town-bred for the most part and working in business or 
professional hfe, many of them have something of that prejudice 
to which Arnold Bennett confessed when he said that rustics 
struck him as being hke ‘ aged bus-conductors struck with 
lightning '. To the whole-hearted Socialist, peasants were the 
most sinister of all social phenomena. Small capitalists and 
workers on tjiieir own account are deadlier foes than large-scale 
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capitalists whose wealth is an object of envy, whose arrogance 
is manifest and whose factories can be taken over in a moment 
of time, or so at least it was thought. But the peasants are too 
numerous, too persistent and tenacious to be dealt with. They 
were poor, but poor in the wrong way, victims of no one but '* 
themselves. Even if they stOl had landlords from whom to be 
delivered, they only wanted the land for themselves and not 
for a larger society. They were so horribly indestructible ; a 
herd of elephants may be shot with guns ; you cannot shoot a 
swarm of locusts. When it was added that they were religious 
and Cathohc and Greek Orthodox at that, the indictment was 
complete. 

But the Socialists not only disliked these states because they 
were full of small peasants, but because the states themselves 
were small. Thinking in terms of large-scale production they 
were unsuitable rniits, even Czechoslovakia TOth her great 
factories and Rumania with her oil. Socialist revolution had 
httle chance in any of them and, if it succeeded, there was not 
a large enough field. Glasgow, Hamburg, Marseilles, Milan were 
better focal points, and if they did what was hoped, they might 
overturn the social system of a great power. The Socialists were 
rather like American politicians who to win a Presidential 
election must carry the great states, Pennsylvania or New York, 
and who care httle for Idaho or Rhode Island. The pohticians 
of these new European states, when they looked to Britain, 
found that they were dishked for their armies, and when they 
asked where their security lay they were told, ' in the League 
of Nations '. When they asked who in England were the 
supporters of the League, they were told the Radical parties. 
Knowing as they did what so many radicals were saying about 
them, it is not surprising that the new states decided to keep 
their powder dry. 

The disapproval of the Radicals for the economic parts of 
the Peace Treaty, as we have seen, was more of what had been 
promised at the election than of what the Treaty contained on 
the subject. Their policy on this matter was to press the British 
Govenunent to reduce the claims of France. It was pressing at 
a door which was opening by its own momentum. This, how- 
ever, did not deter many Radicals for blaming the Treaty for 
provisions which had been most carefully avoided in its making. 

The colonial question presented difficrilties to Radical opinion. 
Here the Treaty offered the half-loaf of the marvdate system. 
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This was a Liberal expedient, and since it gave authority to 
the League of Nations was so far good. The mandated terri- 
tories could not levy preferential duties nor be used for military 
bases. They were free from some of the taints of imperialism, 
and while Page-Croft and the high Tories raged against them, 
they had to be defended. But soon C3mical references to the 
hypocrisy of taking colonies under the cloak of a mandate 
became frequent. This was true especially of mandated terri- 
tories rich in economic wealth. At a Student Christian Move- 
ment Congress in Glasgow in 1920, Miss Maude Royden, 
addressing a crowded meeting of young people in St. Andrew’s 
Hall, contrasted the relative treatment accorded to Armenia 
and Iraq. ' In Iraq there is oil ; in Armenia there are only — 
Armenians.’ The effect of this was to make us feel that our 
rulers were very wicked and that we were virtuous in observing 
them to be so. I would not deny that there was something in 
the taunt. The oil of Iraq was an important consideration. It 
could not be ignored. It might have been left to the Turks, but 
we were pledged to keep them out. Bolshevik Russia might 
have been allowed to extend southwards and occupy it. No one 
suggested leasing it to Germany. In due course the Iraq man- 
date was ended, leaving the new State as a British satellite with 
a minimum armed force to guard it. It proved in 1941 to be 
exactly a minimum. A few aircraft less and the German plot 
to hold Baghdad would have succeeded. 

As the years passed, the Radical conscience on the colonial 
question grew more sensitive. The argument based on German 
cruelty to natives was dismissed as propaganda. The admini- 
stration of Portuguese and Belgian colonies was held up as an 
example of mis-government that we were wilhng C3?nically to 
condone. Such arguments were indeed disturbing. Funda- 
mentally there was only one answer. Portugal and Belgium had 
not deliberately chosen war rather than peace in 1914, but 
Germany had done so. They had not sought world-dominion 
by force. It might be wrong to permit them to hold great 
colonial territories, but it was not unsafe. 

This brings us to the crux of the whole problem of the Treaty. 
The statesmen of the victorious powers who made it, and the 
peoples who gave them their mandate, had no doubt at aU that 
Germany and Austria were responsible lor the war. The whole 
Treaty was based on that assumption. It was the basis of the 
demand for^^eparations which covered more than the mere 
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destruction of property by warfare. It was not only assumed 
in tbe Treaty, but it was stated in the most solemn terms. This 
is to be found in Articles 227 to 230 of the Treaty. Article 227 
reads as follows : 

‘ The AUied and Associated Powers publicly arraign Wilham 
II of HohenzoUem, formerly German Emperor, for a supreme 
offence against international morality and the sanctity of 
Treaties.’ 

This should be read in conjunction with a passage in the 
preamble of the Treaty which recites that ‘ the war originated 
in the declaration of War by Austria-Hungary on July 28, 1914, 
against Serbia, the declaration of war by Germany against 
Russia on August, 1914, and against France on August 3, 1914. 
and in the invasion of Belgium.’ Article 231 also inlets 
Germany ; ‘ The Allied and Associated Governments affirm 
and Germany accepts the responsibility of Germany for causing 
all the loss and damage to which the Allied and Associated 
Governments and their nations have been subjected as a 
consequence of the war imposed on them by the aggression of 
Germany and her allies.’ 

Now these passages contain two charges. The first is that 
Germany by her aggression was responsible for the war, and 
the second is that she, and in particular her ruler, William of 
HohenzoUem, had violated treaties. With regard to the first 
assertion, it might perhaps be said that it was absurd and unfair 
to convict Germany of ‘ aggression ’. In 1914 there was no 
international instrument outlawing war. War was a policy that 
any State was free to adopt if it chose. In 1912 the Balkan 
states had committed aggression against Turkey, in 1911 Italy 
had made war on Turkey also. In 1899 the Transvaal Republic 
had declared war by ultimatum on Great Britain and had duly 
invaded her territories. If it was said that these countries had 
acted in self-defence, that was a matter of opinion, and Germans 
devoutly believed, at least by the end of the Great War, that 
they had so acted. If it be said that while there was no written 
agreement, there was a general belief, recognizing that war was 
a crime in the circumstances of the twentieth century, the 
Germans could reply that their leaders and writers had never 
agreed to such a principle. If the Liberal states had had such 
illusions then they had created them for themselves ; Germany’s 
views had been clear enough. 

The second assertion raised much clearer issu'^s. Germany 
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had violated a very solemn Treaty when she invaded Belgium. 
It could not possibly be said that this Treaty had been nullified 
by circumstances. Amongst the ‘ circumstances ’ which arose 
from the fact that it was held to be in force, were the unfortified 
French-Belgian frontier, and certain naval and military dis- 
positions of Great Britain. If Belgium had kept an army and 
erected fortresses, it was her duty to defend her neutrality ; it 
was no one’s duty to violate it. Then there were other inter- 
national obligations laying down how war should be conducted 
once it had begun. Germany was a party to such agreements 
and was bound by them. Even if we give her the benefit of the 
doubt in every case alleged against the conduct of her army in 
Belgium and elsewhere, it is still true that she violated rules 
of war on the sea and in the air. The Germans sank ships 
without warning and in utter disregard of the safety of the 
crews and passengers. German airmen also dropped bombs on 
unfortified towns without any discrimination. These were 
clearly ascertainable facts of l^tory. The bombing from the 
air served her purposes very little. After a long interval the 
Allied powers retahated.^ Her violation of the rules of warfare 
at sea was peculiarly deliberate. They were brought to her 
notice, not by the injured protests of an angry belhgerent, but 
by the most remote and the most pacific power in the world, 
the United States of America, whose ruler, himself an eminent 
jurist, understood and stated such matters with extreme clarity. 
After each successive protest Germany had moderated her 
conduct tiU at the end of 1916 she resolved with the utmost 
dehberation to defy all such rules of war completely. By this 
breach of international law she nearly won the war. The Alhes 
could hardly ignore such things when they came to make peace. 

There were therefore two issues, war-guilt and guilt-in-war, 
but the actual crimes of the Germans in war soon became 
absorbed into the general horror and disgust at aU the facts of 
war. With regard to Germany’s guilt in making war, it was 
not attacked on grounds of juridical absurdity, but more gener- 
ally the charges made by Radicals were as follows : it was not 
kind, it was not wise, it was not true to say such things. 

That it was unkind to say such things can hardly be denied 
If one of the conditions of making a good peace is that there 
are to be no hard words, then the Treaty certainly erred. It is 

^ First Zeppelin raid on England, Apnl 1913. First retaliatory raid by our 
air force on K.^lsiuhe, June 1916. 
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open to the criticism often made against wills, that the testator 
should have been content to cut off his expectant relatives but 
should not have lectured them. But this hard-headed view of 
the matter scarcely represents the attitude of the most senti- • 
mental type of Radical. Their feeling was rather that as 
Germany had suffered defeat this should be sufficient ; her 
feelings should be spared. There is a certain wisdom in this, 
although nothing could have abated the hard words used by 
people in the allied countries about Germany in the year after 
the war, and they would not easily have been forgotten even 
if they had not been put on parchment for her representatives 
to sign. 

That it was unwise is a very reasonable thesis. In 1919 the 
previous four years were looked back on as an unprecedented 
horror in modem history. It was said to be ' a psychological 
blunder ’ to include in the Treaty a confession of Germany's 
guilt. However true it might be, no nation could be expected 
to confess to responsibility for so much evil and suffering. Just 
as a nation should not be bound by treaty to do an3rthing that 
is not physically possible, so it should not be expected to accept 
anything that is not psychologically possible. I confess that I 
am much impressed by this argument. Germans were not likely 
to believe that their country was responsible for the war because 
their diplomats had been forced to sign a statement to that 
effect in a treaty which was in its nature odious to aU Germans, 
if only as the symbol of defeat. It may be said that we should 
have left them to find their own war-guilt and attaint them- 
selves. We know that only a very small number of Germans 
ever did so. That the Germans were not encoiuaged to take to 
themselves the responsibility for the war by the war-guilt 
clauses of the Treaty I can well believe. If it is contended that 
they would, to any significant extent, have done so if the Treaty 
had left the question alone, then I say that the burden of proof 
rests on those who make such a contention. We know that the 
Germans, or a large niunbcr of them, were actually able to 
maintain that they had not really suffered military defeat ; 
people who could believe this were well-equipped to believe 
that they were also innocent. 

The Radicals, iij considering the war-guilt clauses, might have 
asked how it came about that such ‘ ethical ’ considerations 
entered into the Treaty at all. If it had been a simple question 
of the right of the stronger, the spoils to the victor,®no war -guilt 
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clauses need have been elaborated. Who had laid such stress 
on ethical considerations ? It caimot have been militarists, the 
chauvinists, the jingoes in the Allied lands. These are not things 
that they either know or need to know. It was the Liberals, 
the Socialists, the Internationalists. It is a plain political fact 
that the whole population of Britain was not willing to fight 
or to stretch itself in the war-effort, if the war had been merely 
an extension of national policy. They had to be convinced that 
they were fighting for supra-national principles. When it is said 
that people in this country did not really go to war because of 
the invasion of Belgium, the statement is true of some but not 
of others. While it is almost certainly true that the Government 
would have entered the war even if Belgium had not been 
invaded, it is equally true that there would not have been the 
same keen support for it. There were some citizens who 
remained unmoved by the poster of Kitchener demanding 
service for King and Country, but who joined up after the 
Zeppelin raids or the sinking of the Lusitania. The Trades 
Unions had to be assured again and again that it was a righteous 
war, a war against war itself. The Treaty that ended such a 
war would have been cynical indeed if it had shown no recogni- 
tion of such high principles and such deep historical truths. 
The Radicals had called up spirits from the vasty deep and they 
had come when they were called upon. That these spirits 
remained too long upon the scene and acted too literally upon 
their instructions is not surprising. 

The war-guilt question, however, resolved itself mainly into 
a problem of history. Was it really true that Germany or 
Austria had been responsible for the war ? This question has 
been debated endlessly. The one thing that might have saved 
us from the discussion would have been a swift German victory 
in the autumn of 1914. The Gernaan Government could hardly 
then have denied itself the satisfaction of claiming the credit 
of having made so successful a war, just as Bismarck left 
poisterity in no doubt as to what had been his purposes. In 
Britain and America, however, there was endless debate amongst 
writers, teachers and pohticians on the question of war-guilt. 
A large part of the country, especially amongst those who were 
adult in 1914, it must be admitted, scarcely bpthered about the 
matter. They knew. They could remember the deep consterna- 
tion in the Cjty of London, the grave faces of aU responsible 
citizens as tne storm grew nearer They understood that the 
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Liberal Government of the day was the most deeply pacific that 
the nation had known for two centuries. Many stout Tories 
who dread war, but who dreaded still more the conquest of all 
Europe by Germany, were terrified lest a poltroon like Asquith, • 
a dullard like Grey, a pro-German like Haldane, a bad-blooded 
pacifist like Lloyd George, would shrink from their plain duty. 
They were ready for war if it came, but none of them doubted 
that it was for the German Emperor to bind or loose. Such 
people have never for a moment doubted Germany’s responsi- 
bility and many are even ignorant of the extent to which their 
juniors have worried over the question.^ 

My own view is clear. Although I was only sixteen when the 
war broke out. in this matter I am with the older generation. 
'iVhile I recognize that academically one can argue the question 
in and about, going back as far as the coronation of Charlemagne 
in A.D. 800 , 1 have no doubts. As an Oxford tutor I am trained 
to hear any arguments in favour of any thesis, however absurd 
I may think it, knowing well that there is nothing that loses 
one the confidence of the young so much as an appearance of 
dogmatism. But I know that if in July 1914 the Austrian 
Government had accepted the Serbian reply to their ultimatum, 
there would have been no war then. I know that even after- 
wards if Grey’s proposal for a conference had been accepted by 
Germany or if the German Government had shown any desire 
to consider the question as an international problem with a will 
to its peaceful solution, the war would have been averted. I 
know that men like Asquith in England and Viviani in France 
do not make war if it can be avoided by anything but complete 
submission. I know that men like Tirpitz and Moltke in Ger- 
many and Conrad von Hoetzendorf in Austria want wars, like 
them and think about little else all their lives*. If there were 
military men here and in France similar to these, which I doubt, 

I know that they had not the power to control the civilian 
Government. If in Germany civilians like von Bethmann- 
Hollweg were burning with zeal to stop the war, which I doubt, 

I know that they did not control the Government. Talk about 

1 1 recently tried to enter on an explanation to some very senior colleagues 
of the various intellectual trends which made so manj' young men of the 
student class doubt the guilt of Germany. My seniors were so angry at the 
mere idea that I had’to drop the subject at once. Indeed, they seemed to 
think that I myself was guilty of the heresy, and in so far as it is true that I 
■was familiar with the arguments and had at times discussed them patiently, 

I suppose that in a sense my senior friends were justified in Ijheir indignation 
against me. f 
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sinister Russian designs has no effect on me, for I know that 
without Britain and France Russia was helpless. Talk about 
capitalist wars ig. meaningless to me, for I have seen and met, 
as a boy and again in middle life, capitalists threatened with 
the dangers of war. For German and Japanese capitalists I will 
not answer ; they may have, or may tMnk they have, little to 
lose and much to gain. If they welcome war it is because the}'- 
are Germans and Japanese and not merely because they are 
capitalists. 

I cannot therefore admit any other major thesis than that 
Germany and Austria were responsible for the war breaking 
out. There are secondary problems of British responsibility. 
Was our Government too pacific in its attitude ? Should we 
have armed more mtensively say by adopting conscription or 
would this have provoked a war immediately ? Above all, 
should we not have been more precise in our commitments, 
made an alHance with France and left no doubt of our inten- 
tions ? These are baffling historical problems, but if I am faced 
with the statement that Britain had any positive responsibility 
for the war in the way that Germany had, then I feel that there 
is only a psychological problem, namely, to understand why 
Englishmen should desire to think so. Professor Brogan has 
remarked that to fail to understand Hitlerite Germany required 
not merely ignorance but will. The same, in my opinion, is true 
of those who think that Germany was not primarily responsible 
for war in 1914. 

I realize that many readers having heard this confession, wU 
not be able to follow any further observations I make on this 
subject, but I should be trifling if I did not make my position 
clear. If the Radicals object to being stretched out on the 
psycho-analyst's couch about this problem, they must reflect 
that when their theories were a little more popular than they 
are now, they did not hesitate to apply the same sort of treat- 
ment to those who disagreed with them. The Socialist view has 
already been noticed. It was that the war arose out of the 
inevitable conflict of competing capitalist states who being 
imable to solve their own problems of economic and social life 
were driven to war.^ They may have done this consciously or 

^ An even simpler view 'that had some vogue was, that wars were made by 
armaments manufacturers. In an article in Ttme and Tide of 2ist March 1942 
Miss Rebecca West declared that wars were not made ' as we once supposed 
by armament profiteers ’. I insist on believing that Miss West never herself 
supposed anytl;^g so foolish, but it is interesting that she should testify to 
the generality of such a notion. , 
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unconsciously. There were different schools of thought on that 
subject. On the whole it was better to say that it was done 
unconsciously. This absolves you from having to pay any 
attention to anything that was ever said or written by capitalist 
leaders. It is alwa}^ best to conduct an argument with your 
opponent’s unconscious mind. Not only does it not answer back 
but it can even be made with due manipulation to provide the 
answers you want. Whether the Socialist thesis is true or not 
is a problem of the philosophy of history and must be referred 
to that court. I can only note the existence of the problem and 
state my own position. 

A thoroughly Marxist-Socialist view of the origin of the war 
did not however gain wide currency in this country until about 
the end of the 'twenties. It remains to examine the position of 
those who were not doctrinaire on the subject, but who en- 
couraged the idea that the war was a matter in which aU the 
major parties were seriously to blame. I have already referred 
to the propensity of many people in this country to be wilting 
to believe their country in the wrong, and have suggested that 
this arises partly from a high ethical standard in public matters 
and also from inner temperamental or psychological needs. 
Such persons have a laudable desire to be fair to our enemies, 
but this is very difficult to attain. Unless one is miraculously 
well-balanced one will either not be fair enough or too fair. 
When one reflects that the average Englishman in the period 
just after the war was abusive of Germany and of anyone who 
tried to appreciate her point of view, then it is clear that those 
who set out ' to see the other side ' had no easy task. They 
were almost boflnd to overstate the case. They were sure to 
feel resentment and anger against the vulgar jingoes to whom 
they were opposed. It cannot have been easy to be cahn. 
Possessing sensitive consciences themselves, they were willing 
to accept a conviction of national sin, and having at the same 
time a strong sense of their own political righteousness, they 
were able to preserve it by putting the charge at the door of 
their political enemies. If a man says, ' We were aU hypocrites 
about the invasion of Belgium ', he does not usually mean that 
he personally was a hypocrite, but that others less intelligent 
and virtuous than himself were hypocrites. But in so far as he 
as an Englishman cannot dissociate himself from the nation of 
which he is a member, so he is being generous also. If the 
Jjcoplc to whom he is sa3nng it are angered by th^ remark, then 
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he is displaying moral courage. If he says it to a German, then 
he is being magnanimous and promoting international good 
feeling. When so rich a harvest of agreeable emotions is to be 
reaped by the simple process of declaring your country to be 
wrong, it would be strange indeed if many people, slightly 
deficient perhaps in other sources of personal satisfaction, did 
not make use of these opportunities. For the process of inter- 
national understanding to be complete the German should reply 
to such a remark about Belgium, ' But no, you were entitled 
to be indignant ; it was indeed a terrible breach of faith.’ How 
often such a reply was made, I do not know. 

The Radicals therefore went over our foreign policy with the 
utmost care, picking out the doubtful elements. Our conversa- 
tions wth France on nuhtary problems begun in secret in 1906 
were ‘ sinister ’. The same word could be applied to the 
SchHeffen plan for the invasion of Belgium completed before 
1906. In effectiveness the two measures caimot be compared, 
but the Radical critic felt bound to concern himself with the 
‘ sinister ’ designs of his own country, or perhaps he contented 
himself with some remark about two wrongs not making a right, 
for even intellectuals do not despise such homely wisdom when 
it is convenient. One might think that many would have 
reflected that Campbell-Bannerman himself, the great Radical 
leader, the political heir of Gladstone, the bold apostle of 
conciliation with the Boers, had hcensed the military conversa- 
tions, and that therefore such measures must have been taken 
for the best of reasons. But many things could be said about 
Campbell-Bannerman : he was old, he was stupid, he was misled 
by Grey and the Liberal Imperialists, he w 3 s a former War 
Minister, a Scotsman, a Presbytenan, in general a person 
unacceptable to tender quakerish minds. Not that many people 
remembered much about Campbell-Bannerman or thought of 
him seriously. It was enough that we had had military 
conversations. 

How many people in this country accepted the view that the 
war of 1914 arose in circumstances which left much to be said 
to our discredit and much to be said in condonation of German 
policy we shall never be able exactly to estimate. That it was 
widely held by men who were too young to serve in the last 
war, and especially by those who thought, talked and wrote 
about the subject, cannot, I think, be questioned. In consider- 
ing the Treaty, however, the question is vital. If there was nd 
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war-guilt, then the Treaty was a monument of hypocrisy. There 
was no basis at all for reparations other than some compensation 
to France and Belgium for the accident that the war was fought 
on their territory. Every provision of the Treaty that was 
‘ harsh ' to Germany was Tmjustified, for into the scale of justice 
not the hghtest weight was to be thrown, if it represented any 
judgement on the origin of the war. If on the other hand war- 
guilt was admitted, then the main provisions of the Treaty fall 
into place, they have cause and reason, justice and vindication. 

This brings us back to the eternal riddle of the German people 
which still confounds us and is more hotly argued than ever. 
One view was that the German people in November 1918 had 
made a new start and were to be given a new start. They were 
said to merit this because they had made a revolution and 
thrown out their despots. They had turned against militarism. 
If they had endured the war so long it must be remembered that 
they had not ruled themselves. The Reichstag was a pale 
reflection of the House of Commons or the French Chamber. 
The Reichstag did not appoint ministers ; it could not throve 
out a government whose policy it did not hke ; only the Kaiser 
could do that. On the other hand, it was pointed out that the 
German people had not merely endured the war but fought it 
with incredible fortitude, skiU and zeal. There had been occa- 
sions when peace overtures had been possible and on none of 
these occasions had the German terms suggested a settlement 
that would not have left them with more power and more 
territory than they had had before. Had the German people 
ever demanded peace on eeisy terms when their armies were 
victorious ? How many of them had agonized over the fate of 
Belgium, over the civilians drowned at sea or killed in air-raids ? 
The cry for peace, the reluctance to fight had followed defeat 
and not preceded it. Could we forget these things ? Such are 
the broad outlines of the controversy, puzzling in respect both 
of the last war and of this. 


n 

Conservative opinion, which I will refer to by the more 
positive and descriptive term, Tory, was not in the first 
year or so hostile to the Treaty. Individuals may have had their 
doubts about many parts of it. Some thought it had not gone 
far enough in punishing and weakening Germany. Criticism 
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of the Peace from the Radical side aroiised strong resentment. 
This ran he seen not only in the hostile reception given to 
men like Wedgwood or Kenworthy in the House but in the 
reviews of Mr. Keynes's Economic Consequences of the Peace in 
Conservative journals. I have read many of these and the main 
charge against him was of his sympathy with the enemy, his 
harshness to Allied Powers like Poland and France. The word 
pro-Hun is even used. Yet in the end the book won its way 
forward even with the Tory public because, in spite of its 
superior air, it was on relatively firm ground in its analysis of 
the economic problem of reparations. The editor of Punch, 
Sir Owen Seaman, might write a satirical little poem declaring 
that : 

‘ some of the ultimate thirgs 
Are hidden even from Fellows of King’s ’ 

But the Fellow of King's seemed to know about the matter. 
After the first natural, and to some extent justifiable, disgust 
with the book passed off, men who had promised their con- 
stituents full repaiation were compelled to consider the book 
Not merely economists, who can be dismissed as academic, but 
bankers and business men who understood something about 
trade, and not merely the crude activity of production, began 
to speak weU of it. Soon it became evident that the amounts 
we could hope to receive in reparation would be small and that 
instead of disputing amongst ourselves we should bring com- 
bined pressure to bear on the French Government to ask for 
less and avoid driving Germany to despair. So opinion slowly 
moved rotmd Even in 1923, when the French under Poincare 
lost patience, declared German default and occupied the Ruhr, 
the Tories were divided The Bonar Law Government refused 
to co-operate with the French, but refrained from an open break 
Some papers like the Morning Post and the Daily Mail sup- 
poited the French action, and people may still remember the 
Mail’s slogan, ‘ Hats off to France ’ Yet this storm died down, 
and the Conservative Party set itself on a path of reasonable 
appeasement which culminated in the Treaty of Locarno in 
1925. Quite early the Tories had abandoned the project of 
trying the Kaiser and they soon forgot about the lesser war 
criminals. The war cries with which they had overwhelmed 
their Liberal and Labour opponents in 1918 soon died away. 
The Radical fcritic would say that this was because they had 
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served their purpose and could not be used again with success. 
This, I think, is unfair. It suggests that the Tories had gone 
to the polls in 1918 excogitating slogans such as ‘ Make Germany 
pay ' or ‘ Hang the Kaiser because they calculated that thus 
would they bemuse the common people and win the election. " 
But this belief in the folly and wickedness of the people is rather 
a tenet of the ‘ democratic ’ parties. The Tories, at any rate 
in the days of their confidence and pride, felt that they and. 
the nation were one. ‘ The people ' was a fictitious entity 
invoked by the Radicals to work their nefarious purposes. To 
this the Tories oppose the nation, all sensible Englishmen.^ 
When the war was ended they did not need to think out any 
plan to win over the mass of ordinary people ; they knew that 
they were on the same side. I do not believe that a party has 
ever spoken more naturally and spontaneously than the Tories 
in 1918. Make Germany pay and hang the Kaiser were thoughts 
that arose naturally in their minds. They paid their fellow- 
countrymen the compliment of supposing that they shared these 
plain and sensible ideas. That the Radicals were prone to false 
sentiment the Tories were well aware, that the SociaUsts had 
bees in their bonnet about international brotherhood everybody 
knew. But these absurd, factious and harmful forces were not 
for the moment dangerous. The breath of fresh air and 
good sense which the war had brought would sweep them 
away. 

Yet the fact remained that the Kaiser had not been put on 
trial and Germany was not paying the cost of the war. Did not 
the Tories feel themselves to be in an absurd position.? Must 
they not either bestir themselves to fulfil the letter of the Treaty 
and carry out their promises, or else recant their errors and 
admit themselves to have been foolish and wild in their election 
policy ? To suppose this would be to show a strange misunder- 
stantog of the Tory mentality. To accuse it of inconsistency 
is neither injury nor insult. The Tory in politics acts on the 
intuitive judgement. He faces things as they come to him, but 
he does not try to rationalize them. This is not because he 
caimot reason, but because he knows that reasoning will lead 
you too far and perhaps commit you to things which you feel 
to be against common sense. If you are angry then you may 
« 

' This can be traced back very far. In 1708 the Tory leader and philosopher, 
Bolingbroke, wrote to his chief Harley : ‘ Observe what a distinction there 
is between the true strength of this iiatioii and the fictitious of the W/ngs. 
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perfoim an angry act, if your anger was justified then the act 
will have its justification also. But nothing could be more 
foolish than to commit an act that was the consequence of anger 
when you are no longer angry. That is making a principle of 
the thing, it is doing something because you once thought it 
was what should be done. But if good sense tells you now that 
it is not right or necessary, then why defy good sense for the 
sake of a principle ? 

The working of this mentality is well illustrated by the 
question of the Kaiser. The demand for his trial was honoured ; 
it was placed in the Treaty. William of HohenzoUem, however, 
was at Doom in Holland, peacefully felling trees like another 
wicked man also called William. In due course the Allied and 
Associated Powers demanded his extradition. The Government 
of the Netherlands refused. A nation famous for its work in 
jurisprudence could recognize no principle of law compelling 
them to surrender their guest ; a nation that had always 
welcomed political exiles honoured such traditions. Holland 
would only yield to force. Was it to be brought to bear upon 
them ? M^e Radicals observed with delight how the ' vindic- 
tive and ridiculous ’ clauses of the Treaty weie being brought 
into contempt by the high-minded courage of a small nation, 
the Tories shrugged their shoulders. Aftef all, it was not worth 
the trouble of coercing Holland. If the Kaiser had been caught 
by our armies that would have been another matter, but to 
force the Dutch to surrender a man whom they felt, rightly or 
wrongly, they were entitled to protect seemed contrary to good 
feeling. It did not square with that British sentiment which a 
French writer has Iranslated by the term ‘ le /airplay 

The payment of reparations was not a question on which 
there could be a clear-cut issue. The Tories, men hke Claude 
Lowther and Page-Croft, had always looked on it as a business 
affair. They had demanded that we should present the bill. 
When it became evident as a matter of hard fact that the bill 
could not be met, then the only question that arose was to what 
extent the debtor could be allowed to compound. Our statesmen 
had tills matter in hand on the Reparation Commission. It must 
be remembered that some reparations were paid and that the 
question was bound up with the American debt and international 
exchange generally. It was a complex, technical question and 
dragged on through the decade of the ’twenties with loans to 
Germany, pajjments by Germany, stand-stiU agreements and so 
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on, until only those keenly interested or professionally con- 
cerned could foUow it all. Besides, no problem remains for ever 
in the centre of the stage. There were many other matters to 
think of. There was the war in Ireland and later the Irish 
Treaty. There was the problem of India, where the ‘ dubious 
Montagu-Chelmsford reforms were being put into operation and 
where the Amritsar ‘ massacre ’ had aroused a Radical storm. 
Above all, there was the challenge of Socialism, the partial 
Socialist victory of 1923, and the awe-inspiring spectacle of 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald kissing hands as Prime Minister. There 
was the famous Zinovief Letter election of 1924 and the return 
of the Tories to power. In 1925 we returned to the gold standard, 
in 1926 there was the General Strike and a lock-out in the coal 
industry lasting from May to November. There were plenty of 
things to think of without brooding about the rights and wrongs 
of the Peace Treaty. 

Yet the Treaty could not be altogether disregarded, for if the 
Tories were inclined to forget that they had been in office when 
it was made, the Radicals remembered this. As opinion gener- 
ally became more hostile to the Treaty, as pacifists, convinced 
that war could never bring any good, demonstrated that the 
peace which followed a war could never bring good, the Tories 
became embarrassed by their connection with it. It may have 
been sound at the time to make Germany pay the cost of the 
war and to hang the Kaiser, but the projects had not succeeded. 
Whether right or wrong, they had failed, and the Tory conceives 
himself as a practical man who shoidd not be responsible for 
failures. Fortunately there was an easy way of escape. The 
Government which made the Treaty was a coalition of some 
Liberals and aU Tories, and its head, standing above all other 
members, was Lloyd George. Lloyd George had been shed by 
the Tories at the first convenient moment in 1922, and as the 
author of the Treaty could be saddled with its unpopularity. 
When in 1922 Bonar Law had formed a purely Conservative 
administration, with most of Lloyd George’s more eminent 
collaborators outside it, the Conservative Party, like the German 
people, could claim a new start. When the Radicals denoimced 
all the vulgarities of the election after the war, hanging the 
Kaiser, squeezing Germany till the pips squeaked, Tories could 
wash their hands of the matter. ‘ It was Lloyd George. That 
was the kind of cheap demagogic thing he said ; it was his 
Limehouse style over again.' In fact, we know that he never 
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said these things. It was Sir Eric Geddes who made the remark 
about the pips, and he was the Conservative candidate for the 
very Conservative borough of Cambridge. Lloyd George has 
again and again challenged his critics to discover any occasion 
on which he said that he would hang the Kaiser. And if it was 
a crime to propose the trial of the Kaiser, were not Balfour and 
Milner, who signed the Treaty, equally responsible ? But in 
politics the public memory often only retains the simplest ideas 
and attributes them to the biggest men. Because Lloyd George 
was in the first place in the State, because at the time he over- 
shadowed all his colleagues, his fame being greater than the 
whole of their collective eminence, on his broad back the odium 
was placed. I know of nothing meaner and more contemptible 
in British politics than this pitiful evasion. Yet it was magnifi- 
cently successful. By the simple expedient of keeping silence 
when these charges were made the Conservatives allowed them- 
selves to become convinced that they had no part or lot in these 
political follies. Their juniors seem to have been entirely 
convinced. In 1935, in a debate in the House of Commons Mr. 
Lloyd George reminded the House that if the severity of the 
Treaty was excessive, then many present Members of Parha- 
ment had put pressure on him by theLowther telegram to make 
the Treaty stiff. He mentioned two names, those of Lord Halifax 
and Sir Samuel Hoare. It created some sensation.^ 

Consideration of this matter leads us to a reflection on the 
nature of Conservative thought in the last two decades. It has 
produced very httle writing or doctrine of its own. The younger 
Conservatives who have gone in for politics have been on the 
whole entirely outgunned in historical knowledge, in economics, 
and in literary skill by the younger Radicals. They have known 
this, and in an age where the cant of the fresh and the new has 
dominated pohtical thinking, they have been at a loss. In effect 
they have followed wearily in the wake of the Radicals, learning 
to denounce the peace settlement in the late ’twenties, to 
despise the gold-standard in the 'thirties, to understand the 
evils of protectionism after this war had begim. With regard 
to the Peace Settlement they learned to see the German point 
of view far in arrears of their Radical contemporaries, with the 
melancholy result that they began to repeat the Radical ideas 

^ iith July 1935* 'The only protest I had was Irom 203 Conservative 
members, who sent me a telegram to suggest that it was not haish enough 
One was Sir Samuel Hoare, another was Mr Edwaid Wood, now Loid 
Halifax Sinco^^hcn they have mellowed a good deal ’ 
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on the subject at the time when these could be proved wrong 
not merely by speculation but by experience. 

When the Tories began to find that the Peace Settlement 
was unpopular and, like all other peace settlements known to , 
history, difiicult to work and to maintain, they naturally made 
most of the elements in it which were alien to their general 
outlook on politics. These were, self-determination and the 
League of Nations. And just as Lloyd George was a scapegoat 
for the errors with regard to the Kaiser and Reparations, they 
foimd an even better scapegoat for these other matters in 
President Wilson. With an indifference to historical facts that 
would be insolent if it was not, in so many cases, innocent, both 
the League and the doctrine of self-determination were con- 
ceived as Wilsonian Liberal fads, academic and intellectual 
notions divorced from facts. The falsity of such vievre we have 
already examined. The League was just as much an English 
as an American idea. That Woodrow Wilson was so keen an 
advocate of it is explained by many factors. For one thing he 
was a jurist and an historian and therefore trained to look at 
historical fact and political possibilities with a sense of intellec- 
tual responsibility. For another he was a very European and. 
it may even be said, an English personality as opposed to the 
middle western neo-American type. He was a Virginian by 
birth. His universities were Virginia, Princeton, Johns Hopkins, 
Baltimore, aU of them well-established centres of learning on 
the eastern fringe of America. He was learned not only in the 
political thought of the Fathers of the American constitution, 
but also in the great English masters. On his vists to England 
he took care to meet the celebrated Professor Maitland, of 
Cambridge, the most luminous and stimulating of English 
jurists. He was in particular an admirer of Oxford, a discerning 
admirer who studied Oxford academic methods and sought to 
remodel his own University of Princeton by means of these 
methods with judicious variations and improvements. If ever 
a man was formed to be link between what was best in the 
political traditions of our two nations it was Woodrow Wilson. 
But he was recognizably a Liberal, and therefore viewed with 
suspicion by the Tories. Moreover, he was hated by the majority 
of the wealthy in the Eastern States, and upper-class English- 
men, meeting similAr persons in America, were not likely to hear 
much good of him. 

In this country Tories and Radicals alike were dismayed 
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when the United States defected from the Peace Settlement. 
But in so far as the American move was largely directed against 
Wilson, the Tories felt some relief. It ^solved them from tak- 
ing too friendly a view of the specifically Wilsonian elements in 
the Treaty, elements which they dishked in any case. While it 
was not practicable to advocate that Great Britain should leave 
the League of Nations, it was now possible to consider it as an 
institution which need not be taken too seriously since its power 
had been impaired. It enhanced the natural Tory dishke of 
self-determination. As a general principle self-determination 
was unwelcome. It was an embarrassment to those who during 
the years before the Treaty with Ireland in 1921 were justifpng 
our dominion over that country. It was embarrassing to those 
who were reluctant to press on with the education of India in 
self-government. The Tories had shaken their heads over the 
grant of self-determination to the Boers of South Africa in 1906, 
just as the same principles applied to Canada in the Durham 
Report in 1839 had startled them. Gladfstone, looking at Ireland 
from a European point of view, had decided that Ireland should 
be free as were Italy and Bulgaria. Salisbury, looking at Ireland 
from another European point of view, had said that it was like 
the problem of Prussia and Poland. Gladstone, that is to say, 
was a self-determinationist, Salisbury the opposite. Salisbury’s 
was the Tory point of view, and he was remembered by older 
Conservatives as the very best typo of unsentimental, common- 
sense statesman. 

For a short period the Tories remembered that the new states 
of Europe were om allies. That glamour began to fade. Otlier 
tilings were observed about them. They were not first-class 
powers. Tories respect size. In international pohtics they are 
power-snobs. They think of international diplomacy as a con- 
cern of the great powers round which the smaller states are to 
revolve like satellites. But this, although true to a considerable 
extent of nineteenth-century Europe, had become a different 
problem in terms of magnitude in the twentieth century. In 
Europe before 1914 there were only two sizes of state. It was 
like the English railways, where there is only first and third 
class. Excluding Spain, which, isolated in her peninsula, was 
mainly concerned with African problems, Italy, the smallest of 
the great powers in Europe, had in 1914 a population of thirty- 
four millions ; the largest of the small slates, Belgium, had a 
population seven and a half millions. But in post-war Europe 
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the situation had changed. The Austrian Empire had dis- 
appeared. Germany, the largest of the powers after Russia, had 
its area and population reduced. France and Italy had both 
increased theirs. The following table of populations is instruc- ^ 
tive. {Whitaker’s Almanack of 1935.) 


Germany . 

. 66 millions 

Czechoslovakia 

. 15 millions 

Britain 

• 45 » 

Jugoslavia . 

. 14 .. 

Italy 

■ 43 .. 

Hungary 

• 9 .. 

France 

• 41 .. 

Holland 

• 8 

Poland 

■ 32 

Belgium 

. 8 „ 

Spain 

• 23 „ 

Austria, Sweden, 


Rumania . 

■ 18 

Portugal, Greece 

. 6 „ 


No longer were there only first- and third-class powers. There 
were now second-class powers, states able to play the role so 
often performed by Bavaria, Savoy and Sweden in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. Professor Gilbert Murray, in 
a speech, once referred to these new powers as ‘ eight-inch gun ' 
states. 

It is true that population alone does not give the full measure 
of the strength of a State. For example, Poland was not well 
enough equipped in heavy industry to put forth the resistance 
which her large population suggested she might make. Czecho- 
slovakia had great armament industries, but was surrounded 
by German territory on three sides. Moreover, the population 
of these states was not homogeneous, Poland had a small 
German minority and a large Ruthenian minority ; Rumania had 
Germans and Magyars; Czechoslovakia, Germans and some 
Magyars. But this cuts both wa.ys. If these minorities were a 
source of concern to the governments from the mihtary point 
of view, they were also denied to the possible enemy as subjects 
whom he could train and enlist in his armies. Regarded from 
the point of view of power politics, the succession states were 
a formidable insurance against the revival of German and 
Hungarian mihtarism. In 1914 Austrian guns made by the 
Skoda Works in Pilsen battered down the forts of Namur and 
Liege and upset all calculations as to the speed of the German 
advance in Belgium. The scheme of the makers of the Peace 
Settlement did not envisage the possibility that Germany would 
be able to occupy all Bohemia without a blow, incorporate the 
youth of the German Sudetenland into her armies and use the 
Skoda Works to manufacture tanks with which to conquer the 
whole of France. It is strange to reflect that the| change of 
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opinion that made all this possible was effected, so far as the 
Conservative forces in the country were concerned, in the name 
of ‘ reaJism 

When T said that Tories were power-snobs I did not mean to 
belittle considerations of power in international politics. I 
meant by the word snobs that they were impressed by the most 
obvious symptoms of power. They looked to the biggest and 
most blatant powers, just as a man who thinks he can make 
friqpds with an earl underrates the value of an old baronetcy. 
If you set your standard for a great power at about forty 
millions of population, and an Englishman had better not set 
it any higher, then everything under that can be rated as not 
a great power. But, as we have seen, the relative magnitudes 
had altered considerably. A truly realistic survey of power 
politics in Europe implied complex calculations as to the role 
the second-class powers might play. To dismiss them as small 
states and leave it at that was both arrogant and ignorant ^ 
As Mr. Churchill pointed out after the German occupation of 
Austria, Czechoslovakia had an army several times larger than 
that of Great Britain. 

It is certainly true that a Europe consisting of many states 
is a Europe in which there are many grounds for quarrtd. Since 
the end of the Roman Empire Europe has been in that condition 
There have been times when it almost seemed as though this 
state of affairs would end. Louis XIV, and later Napoleon, 
came near to attaining such a hegemony. Both failed owing to 
the efforts of Britain. In 1914 Europe was not plagued with 
so-called small states stretcWg from the Baltic to the Medi- 
terranean, but this did not preserve the Peace. The theory that 
the self-determination of Europe left the way open to war 
depends on two assumptions. The first is that they would 
quarrel amongst themselves and so come to blows. This might 

‘ The Ignorance of quite ‘well-educated people as to the populations of 
European countries is remarkable. On New Year’s mght 1932-3 a B 13 C 
announcer ‘ taking listeners for a tour ’ of the capitals of Europe came to 
Warsaw and observed, with incredible insolence and frivolity, that Poland 
was a small country winch was spending a large part of its income on arma- 
ments The remark aroused some controversy At the time I tried the 
experiment of askmg many people what they thought the population of 
Poland was A common answer was ‘ four milhons ' So far as I remember 
none came near the correct figure Again, in 1942 I wrote to the Daily 
7 elegraph on rhe question of England’s war efiort and pointed out that the 
population of England without Wales and Scotland Vas 38 mUlions, nearly 
four-sevenths of the whole white population of the Empire, which does not 
exceed seventy milhons. Many Englishmen expressed to me great surprise 
at hearing thi'; 
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in due course have happened, but up to 1939 it did not happen. 
Italy fought a colonial war, and Spain fought a civil war, but 
the so-called cat-and-dog states of Middle and Eastern Europe 
remained at peace, not indeed because they loved each other,* 
but because they feared war, and one side, the succession states, 
was stronger than the other. The second is that the new states 
were not strong enough to resist Germany. This proved to be 
true, but not until five years after the Nazi revolution, five 
years during which Germany was allowed to defy every ^s- 
armament clause of the Treaty of Versailles. The smaller states 
which are said to have been futile because they were not in a 
state to resist a great power, to wit Germany, were until about* 
1935 left with ample power to deal with her, if they combined 
together. They were left with full juridical rights to do so. If 
it is said that these harsh and unfair clauses of the Treaty were 
no longer morally operative, then there was another part of the 
Treaty on which they could legitimately fall back, namely, the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. If a critic denounces the 
self-determination of nations as being in itself no guarantee 
of peace, it should be repHed that the makers of the Treaty 
never dreamed that it would be. If they had supposed that 
self-determination was a panacea, then it would have been idle 
to set up the Covenant of the League. But the Covenant 
envisaged just those national animosities which lead to war. 

But the new states had other vices in Tory eyes in addition 
to being deemed to be small. One of these, quite simply, was 
that they were new. The Conservative mind was irritated by 
having to become accustomed to this new and improbable look- 
ing map of Europe. It took some years for us to learn how to 
pronounce Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia. And then there 
were the changes of place name, Pilsen-Plzen, Pressburg- 
Bratislava, Posen-Poznan, Agram-Zagreb, Spalato-Spht, Kolo- 
svar-Clnj. Everything was easier in the old daj^s. The new 
states’ histories and languages were strange. It is significant 
that in debates in the House of Commons in 1920 on the 
desperate condition of Central Europe some Conservative mem- 
bers were able to say that they had visited it recently. They had 
been to Vienna and to Budapest. None spoke of having been 
to Prague, Belgrade, Warsaw or Bukarest. Mr. Harold Butler, 
in The Lost Peace, has noted that no British statesman of first 
rank ever visited these capitals. A general disrespect for the 
new states set in. Those who set store by aristocratic tradition 
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noted they were states ruled very much by peasants and small 
bourgeois. Some were only republics, others had monarchies, 
but not of ancient vintage. People began to sigh for the old 
< Austrian Empire and to say that there would be no peace in 
Europe until there was some strong power like Austria to keep 
it in order. This wholly overlooked Austria’s deliberate choice 
of war as a solution for the Serbian problem in 1914. But during 
the years of war and after, attention was focused on Germany, 
and it was felt somewhat iUogicaUy that because she had been 
the greatest menace to us she and not Austria must also be the 
more guilty. By an extraordinary irony both Radicals and 
'Tories in the post-war period came to sentimentalize the good 
old Austrian Empire, but for different reasons. The Tories 
regretted it because it was old, it was large and it was an 
Empire ; the Radicals softened their hearts towards it because 
it was an enemy, it was defeated and it was a large free-trade 
area. 

Vienna and Budapest were the object of much sympathy 
amongst our Conservatives. To some extent there was good 
ground for this, because both cities and peoples suffered in the 
post-war economic confusion, and the City of London and 
private organizations soon bestirred themselves to come to the 
rescue. Loans arranged under the authority of the League 
provided in the end for the financial reconstitution of these 
countries and were successful until the end of the 'twenties. 
But the Austrians had other assets in the eyes of travelling 
Enghshmen. They had charm; they were gentlemen.^ Now 
when we are thinking of such grave issues as the maintenance 
of peace and the avoidance of such an awful event as a 
general European war, to be influenced by considerations such 
as whether certain people have or have not charm is frivolous 
in the highest degree. If otlierwise serious and intelligent per- 
sons do allow such considerations to affect them, it can only 
mean that they do not consider that anything serious is at stalce. 
English Tories do not talk like that when dealing \vith things 
near and important to them, otherwise they would have had 
to ask themselves whether the pleasanter manners of Southern 

* There is a story told of a young Hungarian nobleman who was a student 
at Oxford at the time of the General Strike. He went to the Head of his 
College and asked for permission to go with some of Lis English friends who 
were going off to work at the docks at some port. The Head refused on the 
ground that o^y Briti.sh subjects should engage on such work since it was a 
domestic politidal dispute. The young nobleman pleaded earnestly. ' Oh, Sir, 
please let me fo ; 1 do so hate zo jxior.’ 
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Ireland ^ls opposed to the rougher ways of Ulstermen, did not 
constitute an argument for Irish Home Rule. I have never 
heard that such considerations were ever urged But during the 
years when international war was no present danger, such facile 
notions built up a slow deposit of prejudice which in the en? 
was of political importance, ^^'hen it became evident at the 
eleventh hour that our own personal security was bound up 
with the fate of the succession states, it did matter a great deal 
that so many people in England had learned to dislike them and 
to like their enemies. 

And so the forces of both wings of political feeling of England 
closed round the Treaty in a teiiible encircling movement. For 
different reasons they came to despise it and to set little value 
upon it. It had crowned one of the greatest and hardest fought 
victories in our history ; it sought to ensure us against perils 
which we had by the smallest margin escaped, but yet, such is 
the instability of political moods, such is the perversity of the 
movements of political sentiment, that over this great instru- 
ment of peace is written one of the strangest epitaphs of human 
history, victrix causa deis placuit sed victa victoribus 



Chapter Four 

THE IGNORING OF THE COVENANT 

A rticles i to 26 of the Treaty of Versailles make it a more 
far-reaching agreement than any of the previous treaties 
which concluded a great European War. They comprise the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. This was an attempt to 
make all possible provision for the avoidance of war and the 
enforcement of peace. In effect it sought to establish two things, 
a forum for consultation and conciliation on all matters which 
might lead to war and a method of bringing pressure to deter 
or to defeat a nation which attacked a neighbour. Although 
there was nothing inconsistent in these two purposes, two 
schools of thought began to form, one which held that it could 
only be usefully employed as a forum and the other which 
conceived it as an instrument. 

Before we discuss these two conceptions it would be well to 
examine some charges brought against the League by various 
lands of critic. The first charge came froth the Radical side in 
this country ; it was ‘ a League of Victors This put a stigma 
upon it in many sensitive minds. Those who made it were on 
the whole persons who approved of the League idea in general. 
It might be said that they should have asked themselves how 
the League could have been founded if there had not been an 
Allied victory. A victorious Germany would not have founded 
such an institution, and a Germany which had made a com- 
promise peace with her military structure intact would not have 
been a suitable member of such a League. But the critics who 
spoke of the League of Victors had a reasonable plea to urge 
when they said that Germany should have been admitted at 
once to full membership. This proposal, which was made by 
Labour members in the House of Commons in the Treaty 
debates, would have had the merit of striking while the iron 
was hot, a bold act of conciliation. Allied pubhc opinion, how- 
ever, was not ready for such a step, and various events cooled 
the ardour for a policy of trust and fulfilment. Such events 
were the sinking of the German battleships in Scapa Flow by 
their German crews, an incident which did not encoiuage the 
policy of trusting former enemies. The publication of the war 
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memoirs of Admiral Tirpitz and General Ludendorff also kept 
suspicion aHve, since they showed a picture of a Germany 
organized for war, regretting in retrospect only practical errors, 
and not offences against humanity and good faith, many 

people derided such revelations as the voice of a Germany dead 
and gone, more conservative-minded men were sceptical.^ The 
failure of the attempt of the reactionaries to gain power in the 
Kapp putsch in igzo was perhaps an opportunity to bring 
Germany into the League, but it was not taken. 

The charge that the League was only a League of Victors 
shaded into another charge : that it was a League to preserve 
the status quo. to rivet the unjust provisions of the Treaty of 
Versailles for ever upon Europe. In this charge Radicals and 
Tories could in due time combine. The memoirs of Lord 
Snowden and Lord Wedgwood show that these two potent 
figures on the Left made it clear that they could never be sound 
' League men owing to their distaste for the Treaty. The realist, 
when he came to think about the matter, was uneasy about the 
perpetuation of the status quo. To him it came to appear self- 
evident that the Treaty unduly constricted Germany. Germany 
was a great nation and could not be expected to live forever 
within her diminished frontiers. It was flying in the face of 
nature to expect her to do so.® If therefore the League meant 
stereotj^ing the frontiers of Versailles, it was a feeble dam 
which would be swept away by elemental force. Events seem 
to have justified this opinion. The dam proved to be feeble ; 
the elemental force arose and swept it away. The frontiers of 
the Treaty have been revised. Impressive as these considera- 
ations are, they have to be balanced against the fact that when 
we found that the elemental force was well away on its career, 
we in this country decided to stop it. As I write these lines 
(November gth, 1942) it begins to look at last as though we 
may succeed. When we have succeeded we shall have to 
establish something very much like the frontiers which were 
thought to be so unrealistic. The elemental force will have to 

1 It was not only shallow-minded radicals who were convinced that mili- 
tarism in Germany was dead. Lord Haldane, as sagacious and far-sighled a 
statesman as any that have held high office in this century, gave his opinion 
in the House of Lords in 1920 that militarism in Germany would not revive 
for a hundred years. 

* Lord Lothian, foLcxamplc, in a letter printed in The Titnes of 5 May 1936, 
declared : ‘ I am inclined to think, despite Sir Norman Angell’s terror, that 
a strong Germany will be the best security for peace and stability.' Whether 
, Sir Norman AngcU's fears or Lord Lothian's hopes represented the greater 
an interesting subject for speculation. 
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be disposed of. That is the declared policy of our rulers to-day, 
Churchill, Eden, Cripps, Cranbome. I do not know whether 
to call them realists or idealists, I only know that they are not 
for the time being impressed by the need for yielding to 
elemental forces. It will be interesting to see whether the old 
realist school revives after the war.^ 

But the accusation that the Covenant of the League stereo- 
t3rped the status quo of the Treaty must take account of 
Article 19 : 

' The Assembly may from time to time advise the reconsideration 
by Members of the League of treaties which have become inapplicable 
and the consideration of international conditions whose continuance 
might endanger the peace of the world.’ 

It may be said that this article was purely for show, that 
there was little chance of the League accepting it. The vested 
interests of the victorious states in Europe were too strong to 
permit them to accept any proposal of modification. This may 
be so, in which case the realist might have quietly accepted the 
fact. Uti possidetis is a notably realistic maxim of statesman- 
ship. But if he could not accept it, then his only honest and 
practical course was to advocate the withdrawal of Britain from 
the League. Before doing this he might first have demanded 
that Britain should raise the question of revision at the League 
Assembly at Geneva and put the matter to the test. Then he 
could rend his garments and shake the dust from his feet. But 
in the Conservative circles which disdained, derided and 
neglected the League, there was no serious move to do this. In 
any case, the charge of insincerity is false if preferred against 
the principal authors of the Covenant. They did not regard 
revision as an empty phrase, certainly not Smuts, who wanted 
to revise the Treaty before it was signed, not Cecil, who in 
Parliament urged the importance of taking revision seriously, 
not Wilson, who in his last public speech to the American people 
in 1923 accused France and Italy of not observing the spirit of 

^ not entirely dead. Mr. E. H. Carr in lus book, Cojidittons of Peace 
published in the spring ol 1942, suggests that a period of one year's disarma- 
ment of Germpy would suffice. Prolonged disarmament he rejects because 
of its ' poisoning ' effect on the nation thus treated. He argues, sensibly 
enough, that if a defeated enemy does rearm it will have the newest and best 
weapons, whereas the victors may have a largo quantity of obsolescent 
weapons. But this assumes that the defeated nation should and will be 
allowed to rearm. It is true that we cannot count on retaining the same 
^titudo to our enemies as we have now or will have on the morrow of victory. 
But perhaps there are some lessons that can be learned at the second attempt. 
This time -we may have liarder heaits and cooler heads. 
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the Covenant. But the working of the League system fell to 
othejT and lesser men, the haughty and rigid Poincare, the vague 
and unprecise Baldwin, and to Mussolini, the declared apostle 
of opportunism and violence. ^ 

The third charge against the League was that it was weak 
because it left intact the principle of national sovereignty, and 
thus left individual governments to decide whether and how 
far they would act. But no one who remembers the political 
feeling of the time, or who studies it in retrospect, can fail to 
know that it was quite impossible to induce any nation to 
abandon its sovereign power. Federation was not possible then ; 
it may be an impossible dream even now. But it was not the 
people who wanted sovereignty to be abandoned in favour of 
an international power who brought the charge of neglect. It 
came from the realists and was used by them as a reductio ad 
absurdum. This was their argument : You are trying to do 
something which caimot be done unless states voluntarily resign 
their sovereign independence. Under the Covenant of the 
League they preserve their sovereignty. Therefore you are 
attempting the impossible. Drive away then these absurd 
chimeras. Since states will not behave as you would want them 
to behave, accept the fact. Do not bind them with bonds of 
paper. 

This is, indeed, an impressive argument, and it is to be re- 
gretted that it was not more boldly stated as a political issue 
to be settled one way or another. But everyone did want peace 
and some way of ensuring it had to be found. Before 1914 we 
had a world of states, free and independent, some of whom were 
tied by alliances and understandings, and it had ended in a 
world war. (It is important to remember this. The fact that 
there has been a world wax' after the Covenant was adopted 
does not do away with the fact that there was a world war 
before the Covenant had been thought of.) The defenders of 
the League replied to these charges that it was only a beginning. 
We had to start somewhere. If we could not have a federation 
of the nations, we could have an alliance of the nations for the 
solid and substantial object of maintaining peace: Twenty-two 
states were in alliance at the time of the Treaty. The pressure 
of events had brought that about. Was it absurd to recognize 
that fact ? Unitess the members of the League fell apart 
suddenly into two nearly equal camps, which was not likely to 
happen and in effect did not happen, the many could restrain 
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the few. To hope for this was not to appeal to an impossible 
perfectibility in human nature, to rely on the peacefulnesss and 
brotherliness of man. It was quite the opposite. If man could, 
contrary to all human experience, be expected to be peaceful 
and averse to force when he could use it with impunity, then 
there would be no need for covenants or sanctions. All that 
was asked was a certain degree of forethought, a recognition of 
the fact that war was now a world problem. Four years of war 
might have taught us a lesson that we could not have learned 
in forty years of peace. 

This lesson was not learned by a sufficient number of people 
in a sufficient number of states. Therefore it began to be said 
that the League depended on people and nations acting in a 
way that could not reasonably be expected of them. This may 
have been an acute estimate of the situation, but those who 
made that estimate and who at the same time did not want to 
see another war, were bound in common sense to provide some 
other remedy. On the Continent of Europe there were such 
people. The mihtary and nationalistic leaders of France placed 
little faith in the League, but they could rely on French military 
power supported by her allies, Poland, Rumania, Czecho- 
slovakia, Jugoslavia, and if things worked out well, Italy and 
Great Britain. In this country the realists who distrusted the 
League had nothing concrete like this to fall back upon. They 
drifted apart from France, could reckon on no support from 
the United States, had had to accept the ending of the Japanese 
alhance. were bound by the Washington NavaJ Treaty of 1921, 
and did not risk their political skins by advocating a dominating 
air-power. How did they hope that peace could be preserved ? 
The only answer as far as I cem see is that they counted on 
peace continuing, and if it waS" threatened they hoped to 
improvise some settlement. This was realism, but realism of 
a very empty and negative kind. To define realism as merely 
opposing idealism is clearly not enough. Reahsm to be worthy 
of the name should be positive, but it is perhaps an evidence 
of the stridency and ubiquity of post-war idealism that it should 
have had such a remarkable effect on the reahsts as to make 
them feel that if they could only put a stop to ' that nonsense ' 
they had done all that was necessary, or at least all that was 
practical. When the League system collapsed in failure in the 
Abyssinian War the attitude of many people was a surprised 
asto:^hment that a common-sense country like England could 
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ever have had to do with such absuidities. One is reminded of 
the words of the old Scottish judge in Stevenson's Weir of 
Hermiston when told of the death of his wife, which set him 
musing on his married life : ‘ Yon was a daft-like business.’ 

But those who refused to believe that a sufficient number o'P 
the nations of the world would ever combine in positive action 
to prevent war passed very quickly into supposing that the 
League did not even imply an attempt at realizing such a policy. 
They chose to consider that the creators and the advocates of 
the League were aU pacifists, people who thought that aggres- 
sion could be conjured away without force. This was true 
enough of some advocates of the League, but bore no relation 
to the document itself. For the Covenant of the League was 
quite precise about this matter. The effective article is Article 
16. It would be interesting to know how many of the politicians 
who derided the League had read this article. One prominent 
Conservative member declared in 1936 that he had just read 
Article 16 and was startled to realize how far it committed us.^ 
He was not a young man, and therefore he had had sixteen 
years during which he had leisure to reflect on the matter. 
Indeed, the disregard with which this cardinal article in the 
most solemn engagement which a British Government had ever 
signed is a remarkable event in our political history. A like 
insouciance in respect of our Treaty guaranteeing the neutrality 
of Belgium might have dispensed us from the unpleasant 
necessity of making,it a casus belli in 1914. To do this school of 
thought justice, however, it must be observed that they dis- 
played a similar care-free spirit over the Treaty of Locarno, in 
spite of the fact that that instrument was highly thought of 
because it was less than the Covenant and recognized such self- 
evident maxims of common sense as that the British people 
woidd never go to war over the Polish question. 

It might be well at this point to recite the actual terms of 
the famous Article i6 : 

‘ Should any member of the League resort to war in disregard of 
its covenants under articles iz, 13, or 15, it shall ipso facto be deemed 
to have committed an act of war against all other members of the 

^ Sir Alan Anderson, member for the City of London and Director of the 
Bank of England. Letter to 2 'he Times, 7th May 1936 : ' Until last summer 
I expect that many people like myself had taken the Articles of the League of 
Nations for granted, but when suddenly it appeared that we might find our- 
selves at war with our friend Italy. . . I read the Covenant of the League.' 
He goes on to advocate the abandonment of Articles X and XVI. 
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League, which hereby undertake immediately to subject it to the 
severance of all trade and financial relations, the prohibition of all 
intercourse between their nationals and the nationals of the covenant- 
breaking State and the nationals of any other State, whether a- 
-^lember of the League or not. 

‘ It shall be the duty of the Council in such case to recommend 
to the several governments concerned what effective military, naval 
or air-force the Members of the League shall severally contribute 
to the armed forces to be used to protect the covenants of the 
League. 

‘ The Members of the League agree, further, that they wiU 
mutually support one another in the financial and economic measures 
which are taken under this Article, in order to minimise the loss and 
inconvenience resulting from the above measures, and that they will 
mutually support one another in resisting any special measures aimed 
at one of their number by the covenant-breaking state, and that 
they will take the necessary steps to afford passage through their 
territory to the forces of any Members of the League which are 
co-operating to protect the covenants of the League.’ 

In the light of this article it seems absurd to pretend that the 
League was intended to be only a forum or clearing house for 
international disputes and not an instrument for the enforcement 
of peace. It could reasonably be contended that the League 
should only be a forum and that to try to make it more was 
illusory and therefore dangerous. But those who believed this 
were bound to labour day and night to make our country 
withdraw from such an alarming commitment as Article 16. It 
may have been the height of folly to bind ourselves by a docu- 
ment which stated that any nation which went to war in 
defiance of its covenants had ipso facto committed an act of 
war against us. But a nation which talks as much as ours does 
about the sanctity of treaties, should either have prepared to 
observe this commitment or denounced it. Field-Marshal Smuts 
in his famous speech in Westminster HaU in October 1942 
stated that after the last war our plans for peace were at once 
too ambitious and too vague. But Article 16 is usually attacked 
because of its unnecessary precision. The vagueness lay not in 
the Covenant itself but in the policy of oiu own and other 
governments in the development of the system which the 
article implied.^ 

^ One hesitates to criticize a statesman so deservedly iamous and so justly 
admired as Field-Marshal Smuts. But as one listened to his philosophic 
generalizations about the failure of the post-war security system, it was 
difheuit to believe ttiat the speaker was one of its authors. He had been in 
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If the League was too ambitious an attempt to enforce peace, 
then those who claim this are under an obligation to show how 
any weaker or less rigid system would have been better. The 
forum school of thought, that is, those who were willing to 
preserve the League minus all coercive intention and power,* 
seem to have very little to rest upon. The League gave us a 
centre, namely, Geneva, a regular method of consultation in 
the meetings of the Council and of the Assembly. There dis- 
putes could be aired and compromises made. Arbitration was 
more readily available for those willing to accept it. But if any 
important State should choose to be obstinate and refuse to 
accept agreement, we were no better off than in the days of the 
old independent diplomacy. In many ways we were worse oii, 
for a decision of the Council of the League which was unwelcome 
to any power had the form and aspect of a judgement. It had 
everything to wound and anger the State adversely criticized 
and nothing to deter it. We may take a h3^othetical example. 
In 1908 Austria-Hungary annexed the province of Bosnia by 
unilateral action contrary to Treaty engagements. Russia was 
the principal party injured. Unable to oppose by force, she 
yielded ; a very nasty crisis was passed and the peace of Europe 
was saved — for six years. If the League had then existed, the 
matter would doubtless have come before the CoimcU. With 
Germany no doubt dissenting, the Council would have pre- 
sumably condemned the aimexation. Lacking unanimity the 
Council would probably have been helpless to alter the situation 
by restraining Austria. But Austrian and German opinion 
would have been irritated and inflamed to a dangerous extent. 
International relations would have been more seriously em- 
bittered. A forum for international diplomacy without the 
possibility of enforcement was like a law court making judge- 
ments without officers to carry out its decisions. 

I have often heard it said that this was the fundamental 
fallacy behind the League system. But this is not true of the 
founders and first advocates of the League, of men like Wilson 
and Cecil. They devised Article 16 and they meant it to be 
taken seriously. It may be said that the article itself only made 

the room in wliich the Covenant was written. Like all those who helped to 
make it he was not satisfied with all its provisions. But lor several years he 
appointed Professor Gilbert Murray to be the representative of his government 
in the League Assembly, and Murray was always a good sanctionist. Did 
Smuts approve of this or not ? The propensity of statesmen to speak of events 
which they helped to shape as though they had only heard of them in text 
books always has, and no doubt always will, irritate and mystify historians. 
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juridical statements and did not make any practical provisions. 
This is true, but it was only intended as a beginning. Its authors 
were practical statesmen who realized that in the year 1919 the 
world was not ready to elaborate all the mechanism of inter- 
national security, and that the weariness of war gave us at least 
a few years' grace in which to prepare more convincing measures. 
This attempt was made within five years of the signing of the 
Covenant. In the year 1924 the famous Geneva Protocol was 
worked out, a document which in\'ited the members of the 
League to prepare measures whereby they would pool military 
and other resources according to their geographic situation and 
power in order to defeat the aggressor power. ^ This was to 
foUow both the logic and the common sense of the Covenant, 
and whatever Anglo-Saxon minds may think, logic and common 
sense are not necessarily opposites. Mr. Harold Butler, a well- 
informed and judicious observer, has stated that the Geneva 
Protocol was the best and last attempt ever made to put ‘ teeth 
into the League ’, to make it a practical instrument of security. - 
It had the support of the French and many European states. 
Its principal enemy was the British Government, which opposed 
it on principle and also was glad to quote the dislike of the 
Dominions, which were moved by isolationist sentiment. 

Now there were a great many ^f&culties about the protocol. 
Perhaps we should not have accepted it as it stood, but should 
have persevered to improve it in various ways. But it was 
rejected as a dangerous entanglement. Whatever errors it 
contained were averted by the supposed wisdom of English 
intuitionist thought in its great victory over French logic. The 
League continued without those measures which its foremost 
advocates called for. In this incomplete form it was put to the 
test. In 1931, when Japan occupied Manchuria, a crisis arose. 
Here the League required for its success the co-operation of a 
non-member, namely, the United States. It may perhaps be 
said that even with the Protocol system the Japanese danger 
could not be met without American help.® It may be that 
American help in any practical form was never likely to be 

^ W. M. Jordan, Great Britain, France and the German Problem igtS-jg, 
p. 209. ‘ For the Covenant and the Protocol alike involved the exercise of 
coercive power by the League ; the Protocol differed from the Covenant in 
the extension of coercion to a wider range of disputes. But the difference 
constituted a vital distinction which deserves elaboratidn.' 

* H. B. Butler, The Lost Peace, pp. 33-5. 

* The co-operation of non-members of the League was provided for in 
Art. XVII. 
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given. The ingrained isolationism of America proved even more 
formidable in the decade 1931-41 than the most pessimistic 
Europeans imagined. But American help was more likely to 
come if the American people could have seen a system of^ 
military and economic co-operation carefully planned out. As 
it was, we had the worst of both worlds. As the League and 
the Covenant were still in being, Geneva was made the forum 
for discussion and a commission of investigation sent out. Japan 
was duly shown to have committed aggressive acts and she 
resigned from the League. But no sanctions were imposed. 
Everything was done to wound and offend and nothing to 
restrain. The exact truth about the British and American 
action in this matter is stiU not quite clear. It is certain that 
we incurred much odium and contempt in America for failing 
to go further and for refusing to accept diplomatic initiatives 
from Washington in invoking the Nine-Power Treaty which 
regulated the action of the powers to China. But there is, so 
far as I know, no evidence that the United States Government 
were prepared to think of the matter in general-staff terms and 
to assume any military responsibilities. Both governments were 
very anxious to believe that the other was a false starter and 
so to avoid trouble. But if it is said that Japan's successful 
aggression in Manchuria was due to the weakness of the League,* 
then those who say so must show how it would have been 
averted without the League. It might have been more easily 
hushed up and condoned, but there is little in Japan’s subse- 
quent policy to make us suppose that this would have stopped 
her from proceeding further. The question is : Would the 
British and American governments, freed from the pedantries 
of the League Covenant, have made war on Japan on this issue ? 
The answer is No. Even although we were then relatively 
stronger in the East than in 1941, even although Japan was 
more vulnerable economically than she afterwards became, I 
cannot believe that either country was willing to have war. 

It is, however, just possible that Conservative and military 
circles in this country might have been more militant in this 
issue if there had been no Covenant, because then they could 
have envisaged the situation more calmly as a danger to our- 
selves. But because of the League Covenant the Radicals 
demanded action >and the Conservatives were enraged and 
nauseated by the spectacle of these enemies of all military 
enterprise suddenly demanding the services of the forces which 
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they had all contributed to starve and which many had de- 
nounced as infamous. On the other hand, if it had been a 
matter merely of national and imperialist interest, the Radical 
,^forces would have lacked a warrant for military action which 
they found in the Covenant ; nothing less than the Covenant 
could have inclined them to war. 

But while the League, owing to the absence of America from 
its Council, was impeded in acting against Japem, it had better 
prospects in Europe. In 1935 it was tested, when Italy invaded 
Abyssinia, a country which she had sponsored for full member- 
ship against the natural doubts which the British Government 
felt about Abyssinia’s political immaturity. On this occasion 
the British Government, a predominantly Conservative Govern- 
ment whose predecessors had rejected the Protocol, a govern- 
ment which had refused to set a single office working on the 
difficult and elaborate task of preparing for the enforcement of 
sanctions, moved at the eleventh hour for invoking Article 16. 
Yet the machinery worked. The Council met and declared Italy 
an aggressor. Economic sanctions were invoked and partially 
applied. It was not Geneva that was at fault. In the circum- 
stances of that war there was time for the sanctions policy to 
work. The invasion began in October, and the Abyssinian 
armies did not break imtil February of the next year. There 
was no lack of speed in the central organs of the League. It 
had been said that the statesmen of some of the smaller powers 
were venal and could be bribed by a greater power to obstruct 
the proceedings ; it did not happen. It had been said that some 
power outside the League would take advantage of the troubled 
situation and actively assist the aggressor power. It did not 
happen. Russia which had been outside was now a well-behaved 
member. Germany which had left the League wailed to see how 
things would go. It was not until the Italian victory was 
complete that the Germans occupied the Rhineland. It was the 
failure of the governments of Great Britain and France to act 
with energy that brought about the easy Iteilian success. Laval, 
apparently a sound Conservative statesman, was in power in 
France with the support of the Right. That he had been in his 
younger days a Socialist made him if anything the more impres- 
sive.^ Laval, whatever may be said of his honesty in financial 

‘ At the Slresa Conference in April 1935 the three Prime Ministers of Great 
Britain, France and Italy met. Betw’een them they disposed of the force 
necessary to keep Europe at peace. All three were at the head of what may 
bo called Conservative Governments, all tliree wore ex-socialists. 
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affair s^ was a more consistent Conservative statesman than his 
colleagnes in England, Mr. Baldwin and Sir Samuel Hoare. He 
was also much less of a demagogue, and firmer in resisting puffs 
of inconvenient idealism from the Left. He had always supposed 
that the League of Nations was nonsense. He never doubted 
that it was a vague shadow against the substance of an alliance 
with Italy. He was therefore determined that, whatever resolu- 
tions were passed at Geneva, France was not going to war with 
Italy. How could he have supposed that sensible English 
Conservatives would be stampeded and rushed off their feet ? 
Baldwin and his colleagues had denounced the conception of 
sanctions both in general and in particular with reference to 
Japan. What men like Laval and, as far as I can gather, the 
British Foreign Office also, considered the basis of Anglo-French 
policy for Europe was swept away by this outburst of madness. 
He therefore turned away from England in natural disgust. If 
ever a man was misled and indeed almost betrayed by his allies 
it was Laval. In his policy since then there has been a certain 
consistency. For their failure to grasp the nettle firmly in 1935 
the statesmen and peoples of France and England have since 
suffered, and suffered terribly. But the French can at least 
complain with some justice that there was a time in 1924-5 
when they were prepared to take the League seriously, to 
organize and to prepare, to make it a useable instrument, to 
work out blue-prints for the war of aU against one which the 
Covenant envisaged. We refused the initiative. We preferred 
not to commit ourselves, to cross our stiles when we came to 
them, to treat situations on their merits, to evade the conse- 
quences of a cut and dried ‘ lo^caJ ’ policy; in a word, we were 
guilty of all those miserable substitutes for thought which are 
dignified by the name of Anglo-Saxon empiricism. 

To malfp an analysis of public opinion on the League in this 
country is not easy. It never became a clear issue before the 
electors as some other issues had done. Home Rule, Free Trade, 
the House of Lords, spending to cure unemployment. Every 
government that held office. Coalition, Conservative, Labour or 
‘ National ’, maintained this country's membership of the 
League, framed our treaties in accordance with the League and 
publicly declared itself to be a supporter of the League. The 
controversy, in so'far as there was any controversy, dealt with 
the interpretation of the Covenant and how far it should commit 
us to certain forms of action. Yet anyone who engaged in 
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discussion about international affairs knew that between the 
Radical and Conservative elements in pohtics there was a world 
of difference. 

The Conservative attitude was broadly one of distrust and 
contempt. However much Foreign Secretaries and other states- 
men might speak of conducting our foreign policy within the 
four corners of the Covenant, the mass of Conservatives regarded 
the League as a thing of straw. It was a product of Liberal 
ideahsm and the work of the m<»t tiresome Liberal idealist that 
the world had known since the death of Gladstone, namely, 
Woodrow Wilson. I do not doubt that in any good London 
club, in any country house or suburban golf club, in any place 
where Tvhat are generally called the upper and upper-middle 
classes foregather, anyone who asked the assembled company 
whether they felt personally more secure for the existence of 
the League of Nations would have aroused laughter. The 
simple phrase, ‘ League of Notions ’ usually sufl5ced as a 
critique. It was not believed by such people that a body of 
politicians in Geneva meeting round a table could avert a war. 
It was generally supposed that the League was to solve the 
problem of peace by mere goodwill, by distilling friendly 
atmosphere, by relsdng on the less selfish elements in hrnnan 
natme. There is some truth in this. If the League were to work, 
the citizens of its principal member states were bound to discard 
narrow and shortsighted ideas and to accept responsibility for 
events which might seem remote. But the League did not 
assume that men and nations would always be peaceful and 
forgiving. The Articles of the Covenant made it clear that its 
authors expected that at some time states would be tempted 
to advance their national aims by means of war. They supposed 
the worst and made provision for it. That this provision was 
not carefully elaborated was the fault primarily of the British 
Conservative Party. However low we may rate the intelligence 
and sense of the Conservatives, we must ask how it came about 
that they, capable men in so many ways, should have been so 
indifferent to the declared basis of our international policy, so 
ignorant of its implications and so barren in suggesting other 
policies. I have maintained in an earlier chapter that there was 
a tendency to think of politics as a matter of ‘ keeping Labour 
out ’, and that this- led to a decline in the political intelligence 
of the more affluent classes. But this is not in itself a sufficient 
explanation. Most of us find that a large part of our political 
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views are dictated by the need to resist the ideas of our oppo- 
nents. Conservative views on the League can only be completely 
imderstood in the Hght of what the Radicals who opposed them 
at elections were sa3dng about the League. 

The two Radical parties declared themselves to be the sup^ 
porters of the League. However much they differed from each 
other, they were agreed in this, that the League could not safely 
be left to the Tories. They were also agreed that there should 
be a general reduction of armaments, as was foreshadowed by 
the Treaty of Versailles and by Article 8 of the Covenant. 
But beyond this their ideas were confused, however well-rounded 
their official manifestos might appear. 

One thing however is clear. The Labour Governments did not 
materially reduce our armaments. It is worth noting that 
actually the lowest estimates for defence were those of 1932, 
when Mr. Neville Chamberlain was at the Exchequer and more 
than two-thirds of the Members of Parhament were Conserva- 
tives. These are merely facts, and in politics a fact may be of 
much less importance than an impression. The impression that 
Conservatives had was that the Radicals hated having anjdhing 
to do with armaments. Nor was this impression baseless ; it is 
probably true to say that when Conservative ministers presented 
defence estimates to the House they did so with regret, regret 
that they were not larger, while Radical ministers also felt 
regret, regret that they had to be so large. But not only was 
the Radical movement confused in its views about armaments, 
it was not agreed about the League. Again it must be pointed 
out that their official policy was sound enough. Liberals who 
supported men like Muriay and Cecil, and Socialists who put 
into office a man like Henderson to conduct our foreign affairs, 
were sane and consistent. Their policy was to take the League 
seriously, to accept Article 16 with all its consequences and to 
make the League an instrument for enforcing peace. But the 
pacifist element could not go as far as this. They could not 
support a League which was to soil its hands with war, which 
was to use brutal methods. They hoped that the League would 
somehow or other prevent war, but not by using any warhke 
means. We know just how numerous these people were in the 
year 1935 when the famous Peace Ballot was held. One question 
was whether the elector favoured the use of mihtary sanctions 
by the League. Just over two millions of the, signatories of the 
ballot answered, ' No ’. This is not a very large proportion of 
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the whole nation and it comprised only two-sevenths of the 
people who signed the ballot. But it was a large proportion of 
the Liberal and Labour parties, for it may be assumed that the 
majority of those who answered this question in the negative 
‘were Radical voters. 

The Conservative, distrusting and despising the League from 
the first, was not encouraged to take it more seriously by what 
reached his ears from the clamour of its advocates, and these 
advocates should not have been surprised at this. However, in 
explaining why the Conservatives in general remained so 
ignorant of the implications of the League, I am not seeking in 
any way to excuse them. The League method was the policy 
of our State. Until it was abandoned formally by us, it was our 
duty to take it seriously. If it was vague, foolish, idealistic, it 
should have been replaced by a sensible policy. If it was sup- 
ported by all the fools and cranks in the country, then sensible 
men should not only have suspected it but renounced it. The 
explanation is that the Conservatives would have been ruined 
electoraUy if they had denounced the League. They would have 
suffered a crushing defeat, another 1906, and that would have 
been followed by ‘ national ruin ’. To that I can only reply that 
we have had a good deal more in the way of national ruin than 
any Socialist Government was likely to bring us. The Con- 
servatives won their electoral victories. They did not avert war, 
they have not averted Socialism, and now they are daily 
swallowing doses of it that would ten years ago have driven 
them to a fascist revolution. This cynical, feebly machiavellian 
policy of clinging to power on terms that are neither honest 
nor honourable, accepting a present immunity from evil, looking 
only to the immediate future, saying things that you do not 
believe and binding yourself not to do that which you think is 
right, aU such cowardly evasions bring their own revenge. 
Milton has stated it for us in five words, ‘ To be weak is 
miserable.’ 

I am assuming that if the Conservatives had abandoned the 
League system they would have suffered at the polls in any of 
the post-war elections. This is the most probable speculation 
on the subject, but it is by no means certain. They might have 
profited by it, since in the circumstances of post-war three-party 
politics they did not need to gain a majority of the electorate, 
but merely to be the largest of the parties in order to have 
control of the House of Conunons. They might have gained 
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votes in some quarters. A great number of citizens would have 
welcomed a party that had spoken out openly against all this 
‘ idealist nonsense ’ that so many were sick of hearing. Another 
possibility is that by being " hard-boiled ' about the League 
they would have given a great access of strength to the Liberal* 
Party. If they had known how much the Socialists dreaded 
such an event it might have encouraged the Conservatives to 
bolder action. But if it had led to an electoral disaster, say 
reducing their representation in the House to little over a 
hundred, then it would at least have cleared the air. They could 
then have asked how the Radicals proposed to maintain the 
peace, they could have set the sanctionists and the pacifists at 
each other’s throats. The country was most unwilling to spend 
large sums on armaments, even the Tories had no love for a 
higher income tax. But the country was not so besotted with 
pacifism as to see its armed forces disappear without a qualm. 
A Radical government set on unilateral disarmament would 
soon have made itself very unpopular and not only in dockyard 
constituencies. If, as is more probable, the triumphant Radical 
Government had been sanctionist, prepared to use the League 
as an instrument against aggression, then the Conservatives 
would have had the pleasure of compelling the Government to 
face up to the strategic and military imphcations of Article 16. 
Very possibly those Radicals who favoured the use of arma- 
ments by the League and those who would have no armaments 
at all would have quarrelled with each other, the Government 
would have resigned and the Labour Party, split in two, would 
have gone to the polls to certain ruin. 

But there was another and far better policy open to the 
Conservatives. If instead of cowering in terror before the 
serried ranks of Labour they had surveyed their enemies' line, 
looking, as a good general should, for a weak spot, they could 
easily have found it. It was the point at which the pacifist 
merged into the sanctionist Radicals, the gap between Hender- 
son and Snowden, between Attlee and Lansbury. It was as 
clearly visible as the point of junction between the French and 
the Bavarians at Blenheim was to Marlborough. The Conserva- 
tives had only to divide their enemies at this point to throw 
them into the greatest confusion. While stiU in office the 
Conservatives shojild have said : 'You speak of the Covenant, 
you ask us to make the League a reality. Very well then, we 
win. Here is Article 16. Read it. You want us to repel aggression. 
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Then we must have the forces necessary for it. We will 
keep such and such a number of troops of the regular army 
always ready to move. So many ships and so many squadrons 
of aircraft will also be permanently on a war fooling. It will 
“-cost something, it wih mean harder and more costly training ; 
but without this the League is worthless. We and the French 
will prepare these measures, we will put all possible pressure 
on the other member-states to contribute their share. Thus 
there will be available at all times throughout Emope an armed 
force ready to act. That is our League policy ; is it yours ? If 
you are League men you must be with us ; if you are pacifists 
then say so, and we shall know where we are.’ 

This policy would not necessarily have lost voles, it might 
have gained them. The Liberal Party would have had to shed 
its Quaker tail, and the Labour Party would have been spht 
from top to bottom. And all this could have been obtained by 
merely taking seriously a Treaty to which a British Govern- 
ment had set its signatiure. 

We know that the Conservative Government never even 
dreamed of such a policy. We may be permitted to speculate 
how it might have been if Mr. cWchill had been its leader 
instead of serving under Baldwin, ApoUo serving Admetus. We 
do not know what part ChmchiU played in the years from 
1924-9 when he doddered at the Exchequer playing out the 
last feeble hand of laissez-faire, gold standard economics, ignor- 
ing the fruitfid ideas and projects of Lloyd George and Ke3mes, 
failing to take advantage of the constructive proposals of the 
Samuel Report on the coal mines. We may yet hear that he was 
dissatisfied with the aimless international pohcy of the Govern- 
ment of which he was a member. It may be that if he had been 
the leader and not a departmental chief, his later pohcy of arms 
and the Covenant might have taken form a decade earlier. He 
alone could have galvanized the party into taking a clear and 
intelhgent line about the League. It may be that the life of the 
most illustrious of all British Prime Ministers will contain a 
chapter whose title will seem to posterity the strangest paradox 
of history, ‘ While Churchill Slept ’. 

In fact, the Conservatives were so bored with the endless talk 
of the League enthusiasts, whom they regarded as fools and 
cranks, that they had no clear idea of the iss\ies. They took the 
extreme and most pacifist views as representative of the whole. 
The result was that when the crisis came with Italy in 1935 
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they were startled to find that the League which they supposed 
to be an instutition, vague and unreliable, for the avoidance of 
war, was an institution for which they might have to fight. And 
their irritation was intense when they observed that those who 
were telling them to fight were the Radical pohticians who, 
it seemed to them, had been the enemies of all military pre- 
paration. They were now actually telling the fighting classes 
to go into action. The relatives of naval officers on the Medi- 
terranean station suddenly realized that their men were to be 
thrown into the front line at the demand of people who had 
starved the Fleet and poured contempt on mililary activity. 
The Labour Party, through leaders hke Dalton and Attlee, was 
sounding the call for battle. The Liberals under Sinclair were 
no less vocal, and Liberals in the eyes of the Tories were experts 
in the art of stinting the Navy since the days of Gladstone and 
Cobden. It is true that if they had studied the Covenant and 
followed \vith attention the debates on the Protocol problem 
in 1924-5, they would have had less reason for being surprised. 
But they had not been students of these questions. 

From the moment that the Covenant was accepted by the 
British Government it was logical to expect that the leaders of 
the armed forces of the Crown would have made some plans, 
however tentative, to prepare these forces for action under the 
Covenant. But this was not done. In an article in the Sunday 
Times in 1942 Lord Hankey, a statesman continuously in the 
centre of the machine of Government between the two wais, 
stated that after the last war the leaders of the Services were 
told not to expect any major war for fifteen years. From one 
point of view this may be regarded as showing very remarkable 
flair and foresight. From another point of view it is an astonish- 
ing instance of a failure to harmonize foreign pohey with 
defence pohey. As members of the League, we had ruled out 
all the advantages which could be had from secret affiances or 
military understandings. Pending a general agreement about 
disarmament we were bound not to prejudice its chances by 
engaging in rearmament, and in the Naval sphere we were 
bound by the Washington Naval Treay of 1921, which had 
earned for the great Conservative statesman Balfour the honour 
of the Knighthood of the Garter. Our means of defending 
ourselves by our, own initiative and our own arms were indeed 
imperfect. Since these facts were known and had been accepted 
by aU parties, then there was only one alternative : to arrange 
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to defend ourselves in association with others. Britain and 
France together had sufficient military power to keep Europe 
secure as long as Germany was disarmed. The lesser states, such 
as Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Jugoslavia, Belgium, 
Holland, Greece, could give us powerful reinforcement and 
valuable bases. Here was a possible means of defence against 
aggression, but it was the British Government, which had 
abandoned aU other possible policies, that denounced this pohcy 
as impracticable or vague. It was not a question of waiting for 
a major war to come upon us, but for smothering at once any 
threat of war which might arise. The Covenant gave us full 
moral justification in such a policy, it ruled out any other policy, 
as long as the League system stood. These were the contin- 
gencies about which our military leaders should have been 
thinking. Instead we are told that they had instructions to 
think about a major war in 1935 or thereabouts. 

Those who criticize oiu statesmen and generals for refusing 
to think of the mili tary implications of the Covenant have 
however an Achilles heel, not in the arguments which we use 
but in our general status before oiu fellow citizens. If the 
military consequences of the Covenant were so clear and so 
important, must there not have been something a little odd 
in the speeches and writings of League supporters, when the 
other side was told so little about such consequences ? Students 
of political affairs on the Radical side were seldom military men, 
and even if they had served in the last war, did not keep up 
their military activities. Professional Service men seem to have 
been wonderfully well insulated from all consideration of the 
Leagu6.^ Much the same could be said of the kind of men who 
remained in or entered the Territorial Army. I do not suppose 
that there are any statistics on the subject. I can only say that 
in my own acquaintance no one that I knew in the services, 
regular or auxiliary, shared the views 1 have outlined about the 
purpose of the League. No one of my acquaintance who shared 
such views was a member of the Territorial Army, Royal Naval 
Volunteer Reserve or any other mihtary training organization. 
This strange disjunction between those who wanted to use our 
arms but were somewhat chary of forging them, and those who 

^ An Admiralty official, now too prominent to be named, when it was 
suggested that Lord Cecil might make a good Foreign Secretary groaned, 
‘ Oh Lord, we would then bo entirely League ridden.’ By that he meant, 
I suppose, driven to further disarmament. As far as I could tell it never 
occurred to him tliat the Admiralty might be League-bidden. 
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wanted arms without any conception of how and when they 
should be used, was almost certain to bring trouble, to lead to 
confused counsels in government and perplexity in the public 
mind.^ When during the nineteen-thirties Radical members of 
Parliament again and again demanded that our arms should bff 
used to maintain collective security and stated that they were 
willing to vote arms for that purpose, they were being perfectly 
sincere and perfectly rational also. When Tories felt that such 
pleas were inconsistent, their state of mind is at least under- 
standable. Politicians stepping out of their part and acting out 
of character puzzle and irritate those who are not close to them 
in S5mipathy and doctrine. Tories were shocked when persons 
they had presumed to be pacifists wanted to hurl the British 
Navy at MussoMni. Radicals were shocked when sound 
Imperialists in 1935 appeared so indifferent to the dangers to 
the Empire implicit in Fascist aggression. Some even refused 
to believe it. Mr. H. N. Brailsford, a very distinguished Radical 
journahst who was touring America during the Abyssinian 
crisis, told American audiences that the sudden change over 
from anti-sanctions to pro-sanctions executed by the Conserva- 
tives was due to their concern for our African Empire. Lord 
Cecil demanding firm military action was not, to those who 
understood and admired him, behaving inconsistently ; but to 
those who disUked him and misunderstood him his conduct 
seemed queer. Sir Henry Page-Croft, supporting Chamberlain 
in the policy of appeasement, appeared to those who remem- 
bered his jingo ferocity in 1919 a monstrosity of politics. Only 
that giant among statesmen, our great Prime Minister, seemed 
convincing in his role as an apostle of arms and the Covenant. 
Of him at least men could feel that when he said arms he meant 
arms. The rich versatility of his nature and the varied phases 
of his career had equipped him to grasp hold of issues which to 
narrower men seemed incompatible. The Liberal in him could 
talk of the Covenant with propriety, the Tory in him could 

' In the summer of 1940 I had some conversation -vvitli a staff officer 
returned from Dunkirk. He described liis frustration during manoeuvres 
round about the year 1930 with six men and a flag to represent a whole 
company. When asked what he then supposed the function of the army was, 
he replied, ‘ Oh, imperial police, I suppose.’ Asked if he had considered the 
Covenant of the League and the probability of Italy becoming our enemy, 
he appeared astonished and said it had never occurred to him. On his own 
showing he had realty no grievance against our under-armament in 1930, 
since there was apparently no enemy. 1, who since 1923 had foreboded an 
attack by Italy, had to confess that in 1930 I was no great student of strategic 
problems. 
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speak of arms with conviction. To quote a schoolboy’s naive 
but telling description of the Younger Pitt : ‘ He had a broad 
mind with room in it for many thoughts.’ 

It is worth observing at this point the League of Nations 
Onion, the organization that was built up in this country to 
educate the public in League policy. It was a non-party 
organization which soon had a large membership. It was in 
many ways an admirable effort and it did carry out useful 
education. It aimed at including members of all parties in order 
that any government in power would have supporters of the 
League in its ranks. This method may be criticized as being 
more suitable to American than to British politics. In America 
policies are often best served by gaining influence in both 
parties, as the Anti-Saloon League did in its fight for Prohibi- 
tion. It might have been better to have used the League as a 
w'eapon for fighting the Conservatives. Since things have turned 
out as badly as possible, one is inclined to think that any other 
course of action would have been better. There were eminent 
Conservatives who were strong believers in the League policy 
and who served on the League of Nations Union. Such men as 
Lord Balfour, Lord Salisbury, Sir Austen Chamberlain were 
friends who could hardly be cast off without very good reason. 
But a large part of the driving force of the Union came from 
the Left ; there was found much of the visionary enthusiasm, 
the crusading spirit, the technical interest and learning and the 
moral courage to support an ideal. The mass of Conservatives 
had few of these qualities. A bare assent to the general idea in 
public and much contempt for it in private was a very common 
attitude. The League of Nations Union, since it was a non-party 
organization, was not in a position to threaten any party. But 
unless a political movement can threaten loss of political support 
it is less effective as a stimulus. If no one need fear it, no one 
need heed it very much. It asked candidates to ' support the 
League’. It was easy to say ‘Yes’ to this request. But what 
really mattered was the view that the candidate took of the 
functions of the League, whether he construed the Covenant 
strictly or loosely. The average Conservative thought of it as 
a forum in which disputes could be aired and, if all went well, 
settled. The League's function was not to do but to be. Radicals 
with pacifist leanings took fhe same view. In the centre were 
men like Cecil and Murray, who held fast to the view that the 
League was an instrument. But all these various schools of 
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thought could honestly maintain their membership of the 
Union. 

It might seem reasonable to inquire what were the opinions 
of the professional advisers of the Government in the Foreign 
Office and the diplomatic service. This is not easy to answer 
with chapter and verse, for civil servants are not free to publish 
their own opinions. Moreover, they may be required to furnish 
a Minister with a brief for some particular cause and they may 
do that very well although their real opinions are not repre- 
sented in the memorandum which they prepare. The Official 
Secrets Act, and a proper professional reticence, hide many 
things from the public eye. It is probable that there were some 
officials at the Foreign Office who had thought out the question 
of sanctions and who, at least at the time of the Abyssinian 
crisis, gave clear and straightforward advice. I have heard that 
the older diplomats in embassies abroad were contemptuous 
and hostile to the League. Some pubhc statements by such 
diplomats as Lord Vansittart, Sir E. Lindley, Ambassador in 
Japan, and Sir Eric Phipps, Ambassador in Berlin, made after 
their retirement, suggest that these eminent persons considered 
our foreign policy with little reference to the League. To some, 
such as Lord Vansittart, the main problem of policy was to 
watch Germany and prevent her power reviving. No one can 
refuse him a tribute for his foresight in this matter. Others 
probably considered it their duty to watch lest the League 
should lead us into unnecessary adventures. They feared the 
power of what they thought was a mere misty idealism. I 
suspect, but I cannot put it more definitely than that, that their 
main concern was ‘ to down Bob Cecil '. They knew that 
British opinion was imwiULng to accept commitments in Eastern 
Europe, but they did approve of committing us to defend 
France, and that was the pohcy of the Treaty of Locarno in 
1925. At the time it wa* no doubt quite a good interpretation 
of Enghsh opinion for, as we have seen, both Tory and Radical 
elements were hostile to the frontiers of Versailles. Only the 
straitest sect of the devotees of collective security were un- 
satisfied by Locarno, because although framed to be consistent 
with the Covenant, it narrowed the issue and relied on the local 
interest and pohcies of certain European powers instead of the 
general principle pf resisting aggression. 

But there is still a problem to solve. How did it come about 
that after refusing aU initiatives by France and other countries 
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to make the League an instrument capable of action, after 
making it clear on the Manchurian question and afterwards 
tha t we did not beheve in a policy of sanctions, we were almost 
overnight plunged into a policy of resistance ? Had there been 
an election bringing a Radical Government into power ? Had 
Dalton or Cecil gone to the Foreign Office and carried out a 
purge of high officials, replacing them with ardent collective 
security men such as Lord Davies, Mr. Mander, Mr. Noel Baker ? 
We know that none of these things had happened. A huge 
Conservative majority dominated the House of Commons, Mr. 
Baldwin was Prime Minister, Sir Samuel Hoare was at the 
Foreign Office, Mr. Chamberlain was at the Excehquer, Lord 
HaUsham on the Woolsack, Commander E3n:es-Monsell at the 
Admiralty. We had the right men in the right place. We may 
surmise that some permanent officials were greatly disturbed 
at the sudden change, when Sir Samuel Hoare, rushing off to 
Geneva, rallied the Coimcil of the League to do its duty by the 
League’s newest and weakest member. Bob Cecil had won after 
all : Vicisti Galilaie. 

What were the motives of the Conservative Government in 
making this change of face ? One explanation is that they 
realized that the general public were in earnest about the matter. 
When it came to the point the average Englishmen did realize 
that any aggression was a threat to peace, that it was safest to 
stop the flood at the first trickle without waiting for the torrent. 
The average Englishman also did reahze, more clearly perhaps 
than his Conservative rulers, that Mussolini was a t3T:ant and 
Englishmen have had quite a good nose for the genus tyrant 
since the days when they confronted Napoleon and the days 
when they learned to love Palmerston for giving despots the 
rough edge of his tongue. There was an immense force of public 
opinion ready to support firm action. There always had been 
some such force. In politics it is the simple ideas that count. 
Millions of men had been told in 1918 that we were fighting a 
war to end war, just as they are being told it now, though 
usually in slightly different words. Many had beheved it, 
especially the young. Few perhaps cared to repeat the phrase 
unless they were privileged to wear the triple armour of the 
prig or the crank. But the idea had taken deep root and in 1935 
the moment had come to put it to the test. -It was indeed the 
last chance. But what if this force of pubhc opinion had from 
the end of the last war been instructed, directed and organized ? 
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What if the nation’s leaders (and by that I mean the responsible 
ministers of the crowm, for there was a day, and it has come 
again, when ministers did lead) had told the people that accord- 
ing to our international engagements we must be prepared at 
any time to join with other peaceful nations in preserving the 
peace ? Then our diplomatic experts, instead of having at a 
moment’s notice to prepare the elaborate mechanism of sanc- 
tions, might have had everything ready to the hand. 

We know what actually happened. The Government did not 
respond to the call, but it bowed to the storm. This is not the 
place to discuss at length the constitutional issues raised by 
Mr. Baldwin in asking for a mandate for rearming in order to 
achieve collective security. You may think with those who 
believe that this doctrine of mandate is a heresy, that ministers 
and members of Parliament should form their judgements and 
do their duty as need arises. You may think that in modem 
plebiscitarian politics a mandate is necessary. Neither of these 
theories will explain Mr. Baldwin's conduct. Without dissolving 
Parliament to obtain a mandate he committed the nation to a 
policy of sanctions, which, if it failed, would entail us in the 
most terrible dangers. He then dissolved and got his mandate 
and proceeded to neglect it. Being, as he was, no bigot in 
constitutional doctrine, he honoured both sides in the mandate 
controversy. Even Laval has scarcely shown such bold and 
flexible empiricism. 

I know that these remarks may be dismissed as mere talking 
for effect. It Hiay be said that the situation was so dangerous 
and urgent that the Government had to hedge and tack. Its 
aim was to prevent a general European war, and any means at 
aU were justified to that end. If a demonstration by the League 
at Geneva might frighten Italy into acquiescence then it was 
worth tr3dng. If the Hoare-Laval pact of February 1936 which 
would have given her a share of Abyssinian territory would have 
satisfied her, then that was worth trying too. But the time for 
squaring Italy was before she began her war. The time for 
warning her with the excommunication and anathemas of the 
League was before she had sent her troops and material to 
Eritrea. The time for telling other members of the League that 
we were taking matters seriously and wanted them to cut off 
trade with Italy and if necessary pool our military forces, was 
at the very latest the spring and not the autumn of 1935. 

None the less those who were out ‘ to down Bob Cecil ’ can 
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say, if they choose, that all the ill effects of allowing play to 
his ideas came home to roost. We should have kept to solid 
facts, such as the fact that Italy with her mihtary force and 
strong and virile Government held the balance of power in 
turope. After 1933 there was only one real danger, Nazi 
Germany. Anything that would build up power against Germany 
was to be w-elcomed without being pedantic about abstractions 
like collective security or the prerogatives of the Lion of Judah. 
Black men had fallen under the dominion of white men before ; 
it was not for us to cavil at that. • Evil for evil, misery for misery, 
the subjugation of Abyssinia was a very small thing to be placed 
against tliis war, which might have been averted. I cannot 
prove that this thesis is wrong. Abyssinia might have satisfied 
Mussolini’s craving for land and glory. Italian dis1i1ff> of Ger- 
many might have proved stronger than Fascist dislike of the 
countries where liberty of thought survived, whose radical 
papers showered abuse on Fascism, whose citizens harboured 
Italian exiles. Germany’s armed strength might never have 
reached a point when it would have been superior to that of 
Italy and France combined. Hitler, with a wary eye on the 
Brenner Pass, might have continued to follow the path of 
caution and the way of peace. These things are not susceptible 
to proof ; at the moment they do not appear probable specula- 
tions, but the present time may not be the best for for ming a 
clear opinion. 

But the policy of ignoring the League, to be successful, should 
have been more complete and effected sooner. It was not enough 
that they had defeated the attempt to tie us to the Geneva 
protocol. It was not enough that dangerous ideas about general 
disarmament had failed. It was not enough that Cecil’s 
colleagues in the Conservative Government had stuck to their 
guns and brought about his resignation in 1927. It was not 
enough that his friend. Lord Parmoor, who had been Minister 
for League Affairs in the Labour Government of 1929-31, had 
also fallen from office. Our signature to the League of Nations’ 
Covenant still stood. Great Britain and the Dominions stiff, 
remained member-states. The ‘ sinister ' Article 16 remained 
unamended with all its dangerous consequences. For real safety, 
for freedom to act in our own interest, for licence to remain 
inactive in our own interest, this fatal document should have 
been disavowed. The Covenant had indeed provided for such 
withdrawal with due notice. Japan had withdrawn ; Germany 
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withdrew. Until wo withdrew, Cecil and his supporters might 
be impotent in the Conservative Party, only half supported by 
the Labour Parly, imable to hope for much from the weakened 
Liberal Party, but stiU they had the law and the prophets on 
their side. Britain was pledged by her membership of th« 
League and there was alwa}^ the possibility that the British 
people, idealistic, generous, short-sighted, too apt to mistake 
the wish for the power, would one day expect their Govern- 
ment’s pledges to be honoured. 

A dean renunciation of the League would have been an 
intelligible policy and might well have been profitable. Equally 
intelligible would it have been to take the Covenant seriously 
and work out its impHcations, bring aU the influence that the 
British name could command to induce other nations to combine 
with us into making it a real alliance for peace. Hesitating 
between these two courses was fatal. I do not believe, as many 
of my American friends do, that there was any sinister force at 
work, imperialism or capitalism, which hoped to profit by our 
strange policy of minimmn use of the League. The British 
governing dasses, if one may use the phrase, did not like the 
League, but they did not dream of using it as a cover for any 
Machiavellian design. They did not think it was of much use 
for anything. The explanation did not lie in any subtlety of 
thinking, but in lack of thinking, and Americans should be 
themselves familiar enough with this method of approach to 
foreign policy. To burlesque a famous phrase of Gladstone it 
was a case of the negation of thought erected into a system of 
government 



Chapter Five 

ENEMIES AND ALLIES 


O NE of the difficulties of maintaining steadiness in public 
sentiment, and therefore a consistent policy after a war, 
is the complex emotions that we are apt to feel about the war 
and about our former allies^In the first flush of victory aUies 
exchange banquets and compliments, and rejoice in the defeat 
of the common enemy. But even while this is happening 
difficulties arise between the allies over the terms of peace. We 
know that these inevitable difficulties became acute during the 
Peace Conference at Paris, and at one time the Italian delegates 
actually left the Conference, (it has often been said that a 
cardinal error was made when it was decided to hold the 
Conference without the Germans. This supposes that if the 
Germans had been present the peacemakers would have been 
better informed, the German point of view better understood, 
and the Treaty made more equitable. This may well be true. 
On the other hand, it is possible that a German delegation at 
Paris would so have conducted itself that the Allies woiild have 
been drawn together and German pmposes would have been 
more deeply suspected. At any rate the German delegates, when 
they came to sign the Treaty, succeeded in so conducting them- 
selves that Wilson and Lloyd George, two eminently humane 
and Liberal statesmen, on returning from the ceremony were 
moved to observe that the Germans were an extraordinary 
people.^ 

In a nation inclined to generous sentiments like the English, 
it was natural to look kindly on an enemy which had not only 
been defeated but which had changed its political system info 
an imitation of our own. The French, with their own experience 
of the persistence of national characteristics and trends of 
foreign policy under different systems of government, were 
naturally very sceptical. The Germans still seemed dangerous 
to them. French policy was in a dilemma. If the peaceful 
German republic was to be preserved, then it behoved the 
AUies, and in particular the French, to behave towards it with 
friendliness. The more Gemaany was admitted to some sort of 
^ Lord Riddell, Dtary of the Peace Conference and After, p. 74. 
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equality the more likely were the German democratic parties to 
retain their power. The more the French harped on the bitter and 
irreconcilable elements in Germany, the less likely were these 
elements to pursue appeasement. In the light of actual events 
it would now seem clear that the only time that appeasemelft 
was possible was during the period of the Weimar Republic ; 
that is, up to 1932. In the period after Locarno when Briand in 
France and Stresemann in Germany were apparently pulling 
well together the outlook seemed favourable. The prevailing 
opinion now is that Weimar was never more than a fafade and 
that we were being deceived by it all the time. Certainly 
Stresemann was never a good internationalist in the sense that 
Briand or Henderson or Eden was. A final judgement on this 
question can hardly be passed at the moment, and perhaps it 
never wiU be passed. It may remain one of these classic and 
unprovable problems of history on which students wiU exercise 
their critical judgement throughout the centuries. History is 
not a subject in which it is reasonable to expect certainty. 

We have already noticed some of the causes which made 
Englishmen ready to feel friendly to the Germans. It is easy 
for the victor to be generous and it is a psychological truth, 
noticed long ago by Thucydides, that a benefactor likes his 
beneficiary better than his beneficiary likes him. And as we 
learned to denoimce the harsh terms of the Peace, as we sub- 
scribed loans to set German industry on its feet, as we re- 
established friendly and courteous relations in art and letters, 
in commerce and social life, we felt that we were doing the 
Germans a good turn. It was quite a natural thing that the 
Germans for their part should take all this for granted as a 
recognition of their virtues ^nd their belief that they had not 
been responsible for the war. The Germans are good linguists 
and find English easy. They are admirable hosts and anxious 
to make a good impression on their visitors. This quality they 
share with the Americans, and they differ herein from the French 
and the English, whose self-confidence is, or was, too great for 
them to care what impression they made. This self-confidence 
however is a thing which we appreciate more in ourselves than 
in others. Other bonds between England and Germany are those 
vague sentiments which are summed up by the word ‘ nordic ' 
and also, in respect of large parts of Germany, common Pro- 
testantism. All tfiis is perhaps expressed better by sa5nng that 
it is not a Latin country. The Germans also flattered us by 
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their very great interest in our affairs and their obvious 
admiration for our qualities. I do not suppose that the per- 
formance of the French Army in the last war was much of a 
surprise to the Germans. They hoped to beat it, but they knew 
k was large and good. But British military power, and it was 
was from the British armies that the last and hardest blow came, 
was a surprise, aU the more because they had genuinely believed 
that the British were becoming soft and decadent. It is not 
surprising that they thought so, since so many elderly English- 
men were saying so in the years before 1914. Once again in the 
years before 1939 the Germans thought us decadent and once 
again they had the same corroboration from people in this 
coimtry. 

The Germans studied our system of government and examined 
the qualities of our leaders. Shaken in their own leaders they 
turned to us. A Berlin professor, Dibelius, wrote one of the best 
recent studies of this country. He was obviously not friendly, 
but he was curious and admiring. Oswald Spengler, the famous 
philosopher of history whose work created such a stir in the 
late ’twenties, was the prophet of the superman. While waiting 
for his emergence in Germany, he studied ours. It is not 
surprising that in his Decline of the West, a conspectus of 
vmiversal history, there are nearly as many references to Cecil 
Rhodes as to Christ. But aU this flattering inquiry concealed, 
more than most of us suspected, a bitter envy and a desire to 
learn not the secret of English liberalism but the secret of 
English imperialism. That our imperialism had been for a 
generation hberal-imperialism, was, I suspect, little understood. 
But the process of misunderstanding each other went on with 
mutual satisfaction. • 

The British attitude to Italy was in the main determined by 
the rise of Mussolini and the elimination of the Co mmun ist 
danger. The Fascist march on Rome made Italy virtually an 
enemy state to Liberals and Socieilists. Conservatives, whatever 
their opinion of Mussolini as a man might be, could not withhold 
some admiration front the Fasdst State. Some Tory pubhdsts, 
such as Sir Charles Petrie, carried their admiration of Mussolini 
to great lengths. But underneath the differences which politics 
brought about in opinions on Italy, there was something of a 
common feeling underneath. Italy had been an ally and to that 
extent was at a disadvantage. I am not here speaking of what 
I call the masochistic sentiment of many Radicals who found 
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their satisfaction in damning the victors because they were 
victors. It is a well-attested fact of history that almost as much 
bitterness is bred betiyeen two nations in alliance as between 
two nations at war. Nor is this in the least surprising. Witjj 
your enemy your relations are at least simple. He may kiU you, 
which is unfortunate ; you may kill him, which is splendid. But 
you do not have to talk his language or hear him talk yours. 
You do not have to buy goods in his shops, to requisition and 
eventually pay compensation for his houses. You do not have 
to concert military hieasures with him. Whatever he does he 
cannot let you down, but your ally can and inevitably, in a long 
campaign, there wiU come a times when you will consider that 
he has let you down. 

With regard to Italy both the French and the British were 
ungenerous after the last war. Mr. Lloyd George, in his war 
Memoirs, protests strongly against this. With characteristic 
foresight he was working hard to make the French behave with 
greater civility to the Italians. But in general the kind of talk 
that British people, especially ex-soldiers, indulged in with 
regard to Italy was wounding in the highest degree. It was not 
sufficiently realized that the last war had been something of a 
luxury for Italy, that she had only entered it with the support 
of about half the nation. It was not in the nature of things that 
Italians would fight with the same intensity as ourselves. The 
Italian Army was not so well prepared nor had it the same 
ancient traditions as England, France, Prussia or Austria. Its 
greatest hero had been Garibaldi, but his name was not accept- 
able to the clerical party. But Italy did fight. We had the 
[advantage of her Navy and of her coastline. She held large 
'Austrian armies and when attacked by the Germans at Caporetto 
Italian armies retreated, as did ours and the French in 1918, 
but they re-formed and held the attack in the end. When you 
are dealing with an ally whose accession to your cause is not a 
thing to be taken for granted, an extra dose of politeness is 
called for. 

The result was that the Italians were bitter, for they were in 
no ignorance of what was being said about them. Mr. Harold^] 
Nicolson has pointed out more than once that the Itahans hate ^ 
being praised for their artistic gifts. Mussolini’s speech of 
December 4th, 1942, has confirmed this in so many words. He 
even objected to being told that the Itahans were happy. It 
is true that there has been nothing more infuriating than the 
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Italians’ pose as a ' revisionist ’ state, discontented with the 
Peace Treaty. When one reflects that it gave them not only 
Italia irredenta but the German Southern Tyrol, Fiume and 
^ara on the Adriatic coast and that they were allowed to retain 
the Dodecanese Islands which were due to Greece, it is absurd 
to call them ill-used. Indeed, Liberal critics of the Treaty at 
once fastened on the T3n'ol as an example of its iniquity. But 
there was no reason why we should have insulted them about 
their part in the last war. Mussolini used to be praised by many 
for giving the Itahans back then self-confidence. We may 
legitimately regret that he did so, but there was no need to 
encourage that loss of self-confidence as we did in the years 
after the war. 

America after the last war lost no time in setting us a problem 
in international behaviour by rejecting the Treaty, which was 
based on the assumption that she would participate in it. I 
think it is fair to say in this country the general feeling about 
America in 1918 was one of admiration and humble gratitude. 
Although many Englishmen in the heat of war cursed Wdson 
for sending his diplomatic notes when we hoped for soldiers and 
many wished that Theodore Roosevelt had been President, 
there was a general understanding of the American position. 
This understanding was deepened, after America had entered 
the war, by the process of education that went on. I do not 
believe that people in this country are or were quite as ignorant 
of American affairs as is often said. I am warmly in favour of 
the teaching of American history and pohtics and I have been 
actively engaged in it for many years past. I hope there wfll be 
much more of it But in 1917 the broad facts were, I believe, 
known to most people with any general knowledge. We did 
know that the President alone could not declare war. We had 
every reason for knowing that America teemed with Irishmen 
who hated the name of England, that there were millions of 
Germans amongst her people, that American independence had 
been won by war against ourselves. When therefore the 
American Government could no longer endure the illegalities 
and barbarities of German warfare, the British people were 
deeply impressed. There was no hesitating and waiting to be 
attacked, no slow edging and creeping to the brink of war. 
Wilson brought his coimtry into war by his^ovn^yphtion in a 
moment of time. He brought it into the war lock, stock and 
barrel^mpdsed conscription md organized production and the 
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building up of reserves of food. This was more than we had 
eVenspected or hoped for. ' 

President Wilson, when he visited England in January 1919, 
was received with the deepest respect. But as we have seen l]g 
soon became an object of criticism to some of our extreme Tory 
M.P.S. He stood so clearly for principles which they suspected, 
and such criticism was inevitable. \Vhat was not so readily to 
be expected was that Radicals in this and his own country 
should so soon have allowed themselves to be disillusioned. A 
little more balance, more historical perspective, more sense of 
the intractable nature of political problems should have guarded 
them against this, but such stability of mind was lacking. Later 
there grew up a generation of younger Radicals in both coun- 
tries who came to regard Wilson as being a Puritan, a Victorian, 
deadly terms of abuse. The Tories meanwhile eagerly seized on 
his supposed ‘ obsession ’ with the doctrinaire idea of self- 
determination. It must be admitted, too, that Wilson gave 
some handle to his critics because of his rigid and haughty 
attitude to his American opponents. When he failed therefore, 
there were surprisingly few to motum him. The Tory might be 
disturbed that the American-British guarantee to France pro- 
mised at the Conference was not given, but he could not really 
blame his Republican brethren for objecting to the League of 
Nations. The Radical might be appalled by the failure of 
America to enter the League, but he could not but sympathise 
with his American friends who rejoiced that America had not 
soiled her hands by being a party to the Treaty of Versailles. 

The fact of American isolationism therefore had to be faced. 
There was indeed much sympathy in this country with American 
isolationism. We had played at that game often enough our- 
selves. Radicals like Cobden and Tories like Salisbury had both 
in their way been isolationists. Whatever else we did not know 
about America, we knew the breadth of the Atlantic and could 
hardly blame the Americans for making theorems on that basis 
when we had done the same with only the Straits of Dover. We 
repeated to each other how very natural it was that America 
should want to keep out of things. There was another American^ 
idea that we shared a distrust and dislike of Europe in general^ 
We have to admit that we are Europeans, but we do not agree 
that we are contirientals. But the full intensity and complexity 
of isolationist feeling in America was not perfectly understood 
here. For one thing we did not fuUy understand how much the 
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American soldiers had disliked Europe, whether England or 
France. The country, the climate, the manners, the morals, had 
all displeased them, sometimes shocked them. They were glad 
to be out of it. They hoped never to come back. 

On the face of it it may seem a paradox, but the Americans 
disliked the war in retrospect because it was for them so short 
and did not leave them war weary. This led to a certain 
frustration and encouraged the feehng that it had not been 
their war. It is true that their co-operation had been necessary 
for the Allies to win so complete a victory, probably to win any 
victory. The help of their Navy in the submarine war gave us 
a margin of safety at a very desperate moment, the addition 
of their battleships to the Grand Fleet reduced the German 
hopes of a successful naval action to vanishing point. In the 
second half of 1918 their large army in France made Foch’s 
great offensive possible. In addition there are the economic and 
moral factors in American support which did so much to make 
our enemies despair of victory. There is good reason to believe 
that the Axis declaration of war on the United States in this 
war gave a severe shock to German morale. The thought that 
their rulers have again committed the final and fatal error of the 
last war must bum deep, and one may think of the Germans as 
being Uke Mahound in Chesterton’s poem Lepanto : 

For a noise is iir the mountains, in the mountains and 
I know 

ITiat voice that shook our palaces three hundred years 
ago. 

None the less the war ended without any striking American 
victory comparable with Yorktown or Gettysburg. St. Mihiel 
and the Argonne were important actions, but only two amongst 
many of that year. Moreover the Americans had never felt 
themselves to be in danger as we and the French had done. 
Another injury to their pride was the fact that they had started 
in gigantic rhythms of mass production which had not become 
effective in the field by 1918 and they found themselves to a 
large extent fighting with French and British guns and aero- 
planes. This was a serious matter to a people who believe 
themselves to be not only the biggest but the best engineers in 
the world. So they ended the war somewhat dissatisfied with 
themselves and therefore with their Allies. 

It is sometimes said that we offended Americans by failing 
to appraise their efforts and dismissing their contribution as 
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unimportant. I do not think that there is much support for 
this contention, although the few writers and speakers who took 
this view would give offence out of all proportion to their 
importance.^ On our side it was supposed by many that the 
Americans claimed to have won the war by themselves or ^ 
least to have taken the lion's share in the struggle. How much 
truth there is in this I do not know. There may be much high 
talk at gatherings of the American Legion and I have read 
accounts of speeches in which Americans take each other to 
task for vainglorious boasting. I can only say that in my own 
experience, whether with Americans whom I actually met in 
France and Belgium, or with many generations of American 
students at Oxford over fifteen years, I have never heard any 
American refer to his cormtry’s part in the war with anything 
but modesty. But their part in the war was on any sensible 
view great enough to entitle them to a dominating role at the 
Peace Conference. This they were given to a greater extent than 
many Englishmen and most Frenchmen cared for. But the 
Peace Conference failed. It did not fail to produce a Treaty ; 
it did not fail to gain the signature of their great President, but 
it did fail to pass the Senate. Whatever the motives were that 
inspired the opposition to the Treaty, and many of them were 
factious and discreditable, the fact remained that from the 
American point of view the Treaty did fail. And as the intel- 
lectuals made the conception of the wicked Treaty of Versailles 
fashionable, aU America came to believe and enjoyed believing 
that she had withdrawn from the peace because of its cruelties 
and errors and not because of its responsibilities, which were 
too great for a people in which the idea of international Co-opera- 
tion was only skin deep. But the result was that Americans 
came to think that for all their expenditure and sacrifice they 
had got nothing but evU. In the first years of this war a common 
American query to us was how we could guarantee that in the 
event of an Allied victory there would not be ' another Treaty 
of Versailles ’. The answer to that was finally made by the 
Atlantic Charter, which makes it clear that, except that we this 
time promise no disarmament, the settlement must be very 
similar to Versailles. But I do not believe that that is the moral 
which is being drawn in America from the words of the Charter. 

In America, asjin this country, anti-militarism and pacifism 

‘ Mr. E. H. Carr, Conditions of Peace, p. 172, declares that American 
participation ‘ perhaps hastened the victory '. 
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became extremely powerful, but in America it had a peculiarly 
national flavour. ' No more of that ’ meant to an Englishman 
no more war in general. To an American it tended to mean, no 
more wars for us in Europe. Disregarding the Pacific danger 
tliis meant no more wars at all, for Canada and Mexico were 
not to be thought of as antagonists. The English international 
pacifist takes on the whole a perfectly logical position. He 
beheves that wars arise from general human wickedness. He 
is prepared to take the best possible view of his presumptive 
enemy and the worst possible view of his own coimtry. The 
American isolationist-pacifist, as I understand it, is not like 
that. He can mingle with his pacifism a great deal of patriotism, 
for he beheves that it is his country’s great mission to abstain 
from wars and set an example of peace. National pride is a 
thing which I beheve the English pacifist does throw away, and 
from his point of view most rightly. But the American pacifist 
mingles his pacifism with pride in his nation. 

Americans commonly say that they left Europe in order to 
escape from war. This is cant, of course, but it is natural, one 
might almost say healthy, cant. Every nation has this cant, as 
when Scotsmen think themselves more thrifty, more austere and 
more logical than others as when Englishmen pride them- 
selves on their fair-mindedness or the Irish on their wit and 
good manners. We must aU have some subject for self-congratu- 
lation. Some Americans did go there to seek peace, Quakers, 
Moraviein Brethren and the like. The Americans usually give 
as the motives for their emigrating such objects as religious 
liberty, pohtical hberty, economic opportunity, freedom from 
a cruel despotic penal system. The Europeans from whom they 
parted probably summed the matter up more briefly in the four 
words, heresy, sedition, poverty or crime. Nor did the Americans 
who went seeking peace find it after all. Starting from the year 
1763, when the original English speaking people of America 
were left free of the French danger, they had many wars, not 
counting the continual Indian wars. Between that year and the 
present the Americans have been at peace during 153 ygars. 
Prussia, the most military state in Europe, has been at peace 
during 155 years. Moreover, two of the American wars were 
civil wars, the war of the Revolution against King George HI 
and the war of Secession, 1861-5. Outsiders have sometimes 


^ This IS not a new idea. Erasmus, m his Pratse of Folly published in 1509, 
tells us that the Scots pnde themselves on ‘ their skill in logical subtleties ’. 
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considered these to be unnecessary wars. At any rate a nation 
truly peace-loving should have avoided them. Nor were they 
swift or bloodless ; the civil war of Secession took the lives of 
one out of every thirty American males. If tributes for peace- 
fulness are to be given out among nations of European stoefi^ 
there is only one prize-winner, Sweden, which has been con- 
tinually at peace at home and abroad for 128 years. 

The Englishman, therefore is not likely to be much impressed 
with the American’s claim to be by nature a man of peace. We 
may be ignorant of American history, but not so ignorant. This 
however is beside the point. In politics it is not the facts of 
history that are decisive so much as what people think the facts 
to be. The ’Americans after the last war did think that they 
had not merely a right but a duty to remain at peace. They 
kept out of the League of Nations because they feared it might 
have entangled them in a war. They were right about this. It 
probably would have entangled them in a dispute in which 
some blood might have been shed for a few days or weeks. But 
they sought a complete immunity ; they played for high stakes 
and, like many people who play for high stakes, they lost. 

Englishmen, while sympathizing with many elements of 
American isolationism and not understanding others, bore their 
disappointment philosophically and settled down to the condi- 
tions set for them. One matter remained to embitter our 
relations. This was the question of war debts. During the 
nineteen-thirties we were told continually that the Americans 
felt very bitter about the failure of the European countries to 
pay their debts. It was necessary, we were told, to appreciate 
this. I think on the whole that we did appreciate it, that is, we 
accepted it as a fact and as a great debt-coUecting country we 
had some sympathy with the broad general idea that debts 
should be paid. But we remembered two facts, firstly that we x s 
had paid them according to the settlement of 1923 and kept up 
payment for ten years, and secondly that they were not 
commercial debts. The mentality of the two countries was so 
very difierent. A protectionist coimtry facing the problem of 
war debts, in the capacity of a creditor for the first time, had 
to deal with a free trade country which had been subsidizing 
allies in war for centuries, as Elizabeth aided the Dutch, as 
WiUiam and Anjie subsidized the Austrians, Prussians and 
others, as British governments kept on pa3dng subsidies 
throughout the wars of the eighteenth century, the wars with 
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Napoleon and the war of 1914-18. Sometimes these were 
subsidies, sometimes they were loans. In any case, very little 
was repaid or expected to be repaid. Moreover, with the best 
win in the world we could not pay a debt to America over the 
kawley-Smoot tariff. In aU honesty Englishmen cotild not think 
that the Americans were being either generous or sensible. Our 
reply was to take a leaf from the Americans’ book. We stopped 
payments of the debts and adopted a protective tariff. Our 
protectionist pohcy may have been a great error, but at least 
we had stood out for free trade longer than any other great 
power. The debt question therefore had to go on, with reproaches 
on the American side and usually silence on our side. When 
Roosevelt made his great gesture of Lease and Lend he made 
it clear that the old American policy on debts was bankrupt. 
We who know how strongly his countrymen had felt about the 
debt question can fuHy appreciate not only his wisdom but his 
courage. 

But of aU inter-aUied relationships the most crucial and the 
most difi&cult were the relations between England and France. 
In any case, they would have been important, but when 
America withdrew from the European sphere, Anglo-French 
co-operation formed the cornerstone of the peace of Europe, 
whether their governments were attempting to work the League 
system or to keep the peace without it. They had between them 
the preponderance of military force on land, air and sea, and 
the succession states, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, 
Rumania, with their combined population of some seventy-five 
millions, were useful allies. But it was not long before France 
had become unpopular in this country. It began as we have 
seen with the Radicals, who distrusted her for being suspicious, 
revengeful, nationalistic, mihtarist. This feeling rose to a great 
height during the occupation of the Ruhr, when the conduct 
of the French did call for serious reproof. Quite apart from the 
meiits of the question, it was poor psychology on Poincare’s 
part to take this step. Even if we admit, what is by no means 
certain, that the bitterness it caused in Germany did not matter 
because Germany was at heart irreconcilable, it lost France 
vital support in this country. The Radicals in particular 
objected to the French alliances with the countries of Central 
Europe because they held that the days of aU^nces had passed 
and that the alliances had a military element. However, the 
views of the Radicals do not matter so much, for in the twenty 
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years between the two wars they were only in office for three. 
The Conservative attitude was the most important. 

Tory opinion, as we have seen, was at first strongly pro- 
French, and was fiercely resentful of the first attacks on the 
Treaty. But it altered rapidly and, for reasons that we ha-»e 
examined, turned against the Treaty. To turn against the 
Treaty was to turn against France. Whatever we in our strange 
mood of self-righteousness and intellectual superiority thought 
about the Treaty, it was precious to France. It was not, indeed, 
the Treaty that she would have made. It was hn Anglo-Saxon 
peace. The doctrine of self-determination was too rigidly 
apphed in many cases and the French had to fight hard for' 
some concessions to be made to mili tary needs. Annexation oh 
German soil was ruled out and the disarmament of Germany 
was muddled up with projects of general disarmament which 
the French resented. The French accepted the League of 
Nations philosophically as the kind of thing which Anglo- 
Saxons, and perhaps some Jews and Radical-Socialists, hked. 
They were much more impressed by the Anglo-American 
guarantee which accompaiped the Treaty, but when that faded, 
then the League was aU that they had to fall back on. The 
French wanted two things out of the peace. They wanted the 
cost of the repairing of their devastated regions to fall on the 
Germans and not on themselves, and they wanted security. 
These were reasonable requests, and Enghshmen for a time at 
any rate admitted that they were reasonable. On the repara- 
tions question the French errors took the form of an insistence 
on having monetary payments and a refusal to understand that 
there were strict limits to monetary pa5anents if the German 
economic and poHtical system was to survive. Because they 
waited for reparations to fill their coffers, the French would not 
tax themselves enough, and that brought about an inflation 
with aU the disturbance and discontent that inflation brings. 
In the end the devastated areas were rebuilt. Professor Brogan 
has pointed out that Englishmen who professed such admiration 
for the constructive work of the Nazis and Fascists forget that 
France carried out a great reconstruction of her own.^ Because 
it was replacement and because it was done in accordance with 

^ D. W. Brogan, T)ie Development of Modern France, p. 599. ‘ The recon- 
struction ol the devastated areas was the greatest economic achievement of 
post-war Europe. It iAvolved far greater dilficulties than did better-adverthscd 
programmes in more fortunate lauds like Italy and Germany. It was carried 
out, too, m specially difficult conditions,.' 
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the wishes of the local inhabitants and did not present a showy 
and imposing facade, it was little thought of. While reparations 
was under discussion the relation of the British and French 
governments was almost like that of an impatient teacher of 
toonomics with an obtuse and wilful pupU. In the end repara- 
tions were scaled down and abandoned. After ah, it was only 
an economic problem and not a fundamental problem of politics 
But it caused deep irritation on both sides and affected the 
root problem, that of security. 

We have seen how Conservative opinion during this period 
was in many ways confused. It was hesitating and tentative 
and it lacked a doctrine. With regard to France, however, there 
were many good reasons why Enghshmen should have become 
impatient. Civil servants, mhitary officers and others who had 
to work on commissions with the French, reported a harsh and 
unyielding attitude. The Allied victory had left the French for 
a time m a very secure position and they were out to make the 
most of it. The consent of their Government was usually 
necessary for action, since these commissions were international 
and not the organs of a federal government. Very possibly the 
French officials were harder in their dealing than they would 
have been in private negotiations, because they were bound by 
instructions from above which would give them little room to 
make concessions. Anglo-Saxon sentimentalism and confusion 
of thought are also things which they are bred to guard against. 
None the less, the cumulative impression made on educated and 
influential Englishmen was serious, and it began to be said in 
^VhitehaIl and in the clubs that the French were ' impossible ’. 

Every man is free to define the point at which another man 
becomes impossible. Englishmen, however, do pride themselves 
on being fair-minded, and it should be worth while making an 
effort to see in what respects the French found us to be impos- 
sible. The French wanted security. They had accepted the 
Treaty, and if the Treaty had been carried out they would have 
remained safe. In population and wealth France was not strong 
enough to conquer Europe, and she did not desire to do so. But 
she was strong enough with moderate assistance to keep Europe, 
west of Russia, secure. She did not want military adventures, 
she wanted to be at peace. The social and political question in 
France was acute enough to keep her governments out of 
adventures. Communism was a much greater danger there than 
here, but while the Third Repubhc survived there was no danger 
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of France seeking a war to decoy the masses from revolt. 
Everyone knew that that would be the one way to provoke a 
revolt. It is despotic governments that need to use that kind 
of outlet, and before they can use it they require an immense 
organization of political and intellectual repression. Fremsil 
officials and officers of the Right and Centre could not share 
any of the ideas of English Radicals. The accusations of mili- 
tarism hmled against them across the Channel were meaningless 
and foolish to them and of immediate importance only because 
they were picked up by the French Sociahsts and used for their 
party purposes. But the French official classes did think they 
were entitled to find some common sense in English Conserva- 
tives, who were also being ludicrously accused of militarism by 
their Radical enemies. They knew that peace was in the long 
run preserved by opposing force with force. But the French 
found that English Conservatives had feet of clay. They pro- 
fessed themselves to be realists, but they would not take any 
interest in the Little Entente of Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia and 
Rumania, a combination almost as strong as the old Austrian 
Empire. They were indifferent to Poland, but here was another 
aUy with which Germany could be restrained. What kind of 
realism was this ? An Englishman might tallc of the danger of 
keeping down a great nation like the Germans. What did he 
want then ? To raise up a great nation like the Germans ? Had 
that not already happened with terrible consequences in 1914 ? 
Did the English never learn an3dhing or remember anything ? 
The Enghsh were talking about the League of Nations ; it was 
their invention, theirs and the Americans. Very well then, let 
it be made of use ; if it was to be the safeguard against war, 
prepare it, organize it, arm it. But this was just what the 
English were unwilling to do. It w^s a ‘ rigid, over-logical 
policy ’. What did they want then, an evasive illogical policy ? 
It would almost seem so. The project of organizing the League 
therefore was abandoned and we entered on the era of Locarno. 
It was not from the French point of view a very satisfactory 
treaty. The British confined their interest to Western Europe 
and the Rhine. To guarantee the Rhine frontier and to leave 
the valley of .the Vistula and the plains of Bohemia with all 
their wealth open to Germany did not seem very realistic. But 
it was better than nothing, and the Treaty was not so foolish 
as it seemed, for ’it provided that the Rhineland was to be 
demilitarized and thus left open to French attack if Germany 
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Struck eastward. It could hardly have been supposed in 1925 
that the German Army would be allowed to build a West Wall 
imdisturbed. Yet Locarno proved to be the most broken of 
reeds. It is stated that the French could have easily driven the 
"Germans out in 1936 when they entered the Rhineland, but they 
were entitled to our support. We talk much in England of the 
sanctity of treaties, but our view is somewhat one-sided. We 
are shocked when a government signs a treaty binding it not 
to do something and then breaks the treaty by doing it. We 
are not shocked when we bind ourselves to do something and 
then refuse to do it. But those who are affected by our refusal 
to act do not see the force of this distinction. 

It can be said with truth that the public feeling in England 
was against acting when Hitler invaded the Rhineland. British 
common sense recoiled at the idea of stopping a man invading 
his own cotmtry. But it had not recoiled when we first took on 
the obligation to stop the Germans invading their own country. 
It may be said that the Government entirely lacked popular 
support over the Rhineland question. If this was so it might 
have done its duty under the Constitution and resigned. It 
might on the other hand have prepared the public mind for the 
event. It was no secret that Hitler was likely to take advantage 
of the Abyssinian question. A lead from the Government 
informing us of our duties under the Treaty of Locarno, a 
warning that the consequences of failing in these duties 
would be the contempt of France, and the final success of 
German rearmament, woidd have had its effect and at least 
separated those who were willing from those who were not 
willing to oppose Fascism. We are always being told that the 
public was listless, frightened, confused. This may be true, but 
it raises the question ,under what leaders ? Who are the 
ministers who presided over this listless, frightened and con- 
fused people ? Are they straining themselves to animate, to 
inspire and convert them ? If they are not, then they are shar- 
ing in the general debility. A leader may have to lose office 
because the public will not support him ; but if he stays in 
office then he has become an accomplice in the people's errors. 

After the occupation of the Rhineland the British lost their 
last moral claim to the support of France. Locarno represented 
a miserable whittling down of the great structure of Versailles 
and to some extent an evasion of the Coveriant of the League. 
From the French point of view it was little enough to ask. 
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When we failed to give them this minimum of support there was 
no longer any moral bond between us, only a bond of interest. 
And the interest of France was not inevitably to be our ally. If 
Germany was to be allowed to be the predominant partner in 
Europe she might serve as a confederate of France just as w^ 
as England. There was something a little more positive about 
Germany. In the realm of big business there were many links 
between France and Germany, for during the nineteen-twenties 
French industrialists had risen above that narrow economic 
nationalism, so much deplored by international Radicals, and 
had come to working arrangements. Only the deep dislike of 
large classes in France for Nazism and all that it meant kept 
France still willing to deal with us. In 1939 she allowed us to 
push her into war. It was on her part a Woic act, but an act 
of despair. Even we in this country had a feeling that there 
was something very foolish in having to fight Germany again 
and fight her at such a disadvantage. How much more must 
the French have felt this. One by one every safeguard of the 
Peace Treaty had been thrown away. The countries which 
should have been her allies had been conquered or were waiting 
helplessly. At the last moment England had gone proud and 
militant and had demanded war and France had to go with her. 
She had been denounced for years by Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans, lectured for her narrow nationalism, her militarism, her 
sinister support of coimtries like Czechoslovakia and Poland. 
She had been burdened with the Covenant of the League and 
sharply criticized when she suggested that it be taken seriously. 
She had only wanted security from war. The English had said 
that the Treaty should be revised and frontiers changed to 
Germany’s advantage. The French knew all the difficulties of 
this, but there was only one thing she would accept in exchange 
for imposing such a sacrifice on her AUies, she wanted security. 
Every lecture and lesson read to the French by the Anglo-Saxons 
provoked the same request for some guarantee of security. It 
was the one thing we had to offer and the one thing we would 
never give. Sometimes the request was treated as damning 
evidence of France's incurably militant disposition, and in 1940 
many of those who had thought this were forward in bewailing 
the decline of French martial spirit and cursing the French of 
to-day for not being the men their fathers were, calling on the 
spirit of Foch to exorcise the demon of defeatism in P 4 tain. 
■^Tio Icnows whether, if Foch had been able to live through aU 
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the thwarting and insulting that France received from her 
Anglo-Saxon friends, he might not have learned to capitulate 
with something of the dignity he had shown in victory. 

The attitude of the Vichy Government to this country is a 
legitimate cause for distress, but not for surprise. The men of 
Vichy and those who supported them were as much entitled 
to ‘ understanding ’ as were Mussohni and Hitler in their early 
days when they appealed to open-minded people abroad not to 
judge them too rashly. Although the operation is psychologically 
more difficult, a defeated ally should be given at least as much 
sympathy as a defeated enemy. To say this does not in any 
way di minis h the gratitude and admiration we should feel to 
General de Gaulle and to the Fighting French. Their extra- 
ordinary courage and confidence is not diminished but enhanced 
by reflecting that those who could not bring themselves to so 
self-sacrificing a course are probably as good men as most of 
us are. The Gospels admonish us when asked by our brother to 
go with him a mile to go with him twain. But we are not told 
to expect it to be a common experience to find ourselves 
accorded such treatment. The extra portion of faith and grace 
that General de Gaulle and his comrades received is best 
regarded, in theological phraseology, as an uncovenanted 
mercy. 

There is one mental exercise that both Englishmen and 
Americans should engage in before too rashly condemning the 
French. We should imagine, and it ought not to be very difii- 
cult, that in 1940 the Battle of Britain was not won but lost. 
We should imagine the country overnm by German panzer 
forces, our ill-armed regulars and Home Guards scattered and 
compelled to surrender. We should suppose that while some 
escaped to Canada perhaps to carry on the fight, the public 
morale collapsed and a Government was formed to negotiate a 
surrender as being a lesser evil than complete occupation and a 
war of extermination. It would be highly libellous to mention 
the names of any living person in this connection, so I wiU 
suppose a fictitious Petain, say, a veteran naval hero of the 
last war. Admiral Broadside. He would sign an armistice giving 
the Germans occupation of England from the Wash to the 
Severn and Scotland from Ayr, northwards. This Government 
would not sit in London, but would set itself up at Harrogate. 
He would appeal for loyalty and discipline in the hour of 
disaster. He would remind us of our weakness, our reluctance 
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to arm, our unwillingness to train, of the fact that we were left 
without allies. He would tell us that if we had not been invaded 
we should in any case have starved in a few months' time. 
These reproaches we should no doubt have taken to heart, but 
we should also have insisted that someone had let us down. 
There would have been much bitterness against the French, but 
also some fellow-feeling. Our wrath would undoubtedly have 
been turned against America. We would have remembered her 
rejection of the Peace Treaty, her refusal to co-operate %vith us 
in the enforcement of peace, her conduct over the war debts. 
We should have reminded ourselves of the American slogans 
about never lending money to Europe, since it would only be 
spent on arms, and how these slogans had scarcely died away 
in our ears before we were receiving calls to action, to strike 
the Nazi tyrant down, to quit ourselves like men. We should 
have remembered how, mixed with these indignant commands 
to fight, were heard the cries of the isolationists and the ulula- 
tions of fifty million American women cr3dng that their sons, 
bom or unborn, were never to be sent abroad to die in other 
peoples’ wars. It would not require the skilled propaganda of 
the Nazi-controlled radio of London and Edinburgh and the 
milder tones of the ‘ free ’ radio of Manchester to produce a 
violent outburst of anti- American feeling which would be skil- 
fully directed to the final step of handing over the British Fleet. 

In such circumstances we might have taken some consolation 
in becoming in a new sense ‘ good Europeans ’. We should have 
restored our self-respect by remembering that at least our Fleet 
had held the seas until the Channel was crossed, that we had 
sent nine divisions to France, that we set out to defend Egypt 
against hopeless odds, while America had only repealed the 
Neutrality Act. Our feelings towards Roosevelt would have 
quickly changed. He would now be the war-monger who had 
pushed two nations into a war which he had no thought of 
waging himself. No counter-propaganda from America would 
reach us, for it would be a capital offence to possess a short-wave 
wireless set. New York would thunder against the ‘ Govern- 
ment of Hhrrogate ' in vain, and if jokes about the waters of 
appeasement did reach us, they would have seemed to be jokes 
more against America than against ourselves. When Hitler’s 
patience with America was finally lost, and it would not be long 
before that happened, the whole of Europe would be drilled to 
a new conception of world politics, ‘ the Resumption of 
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America Europe's unworthy son would be called to his final 
account. 

The French case against England is not unlike the English 
case against Aiperica. Our position is worse in that we did enter 
irflfo engagements with France which we did not fulfil. America 
at least made her position clear when she renounced the Treaty, 
but she did not renounce interest and concern in Europe. 
Americans did not fail, on the balance, to become outspoken 
partisans of the anti-Nazi cause, free in exhortation, barren in 
military support. Both Englishmen and Americans have a right 
to judge the French, just as much right and no more than the 
French have to judge us. Many harsh judgements are no doubt 
to be made on the French politicians, on the military leaders 
and on the people. History may yet unravel it all and come to 
some true and just conclusion. In the meantime, remembering 
all that France has suffered in this war and has still to suffer, 
Englishmen should include among the many emotions with 
which they regard her, a sense of shame and of deep humility. 



Chapter Six 

PACIFISM AND DISARMAMENT 

W HENEVER discussion takes place about the reasons for 
this present war, especially in Tory circles, the remark 
is usually made, ‘ It was all that pacifist nonsense.’ This meant, 
broadly speaking, that the country, or at least a sufficient part 
of it, had been corrupted and misled by false doctrine and false 
sentiment. Now it would be idle to deny that there existed 
some phenomenon which might justifiably be called pacifist. 
But what exactly pacifism was and how many different forms 
of it there were is a complex question. On consulting my some- 
what tattered copy of the Concise Oxford Dictionary, edition of 
1911, I was surprised to find that the word pacifism did not 
occur. The Supplementary ‘ Addenda ' of new words, dated 
September 1914, does however mention the word : 

‘ Pacificism, pacifism, pacificist, pacifist, nn. (Adherent of) the 
doctrine that the abolition of war is both desirable and possible. 
(Pacific- ism, -ist ; the -fism -fist, forms are barbarous but usual.)’* 

The learned lexicographers would seem to be more concerned 
to tell us the scholarly and correct forms than to elaborate the 
possible meanings of the word. Another definition, that I find 
is as follows. Universal Dictionary (edited Wyld) : 

‘ Doctrine, theory, teaching of the necessity for universal or inter- 
national peace and the abolition of war as a means of settling 
disputes ; systematic opposition to militarism.' 

While it is true that people who believe that the abolition 
of war is both desirable and possible may properly be described 
as pacifist, it is scarcely a complete definition. There are 
different ways of abolishing weirs, and there may be people who 
believe that any war immediately foreseeable in the case of their 
own country can be avoided and who cannot go so far as to 
envisage the ending of war altogether as a human activity. 
Such persons may not be pacifists according to the dictionary 
definition, but it is certain that they wiU be called so by many 
of their feUow-cij;izens. There is also the interesting question 
of whether persons who would never support an intemationcil 

1 The Third Edition (1934) inAkos no addition to this definition. 
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war but who would take part in a class war involving violent 
revolution should be styled pacifist or not. Is a man who will 
refuse to man a frontier fort but who would gladly man a street 
b^i^icade a pacifist or not ? We know that there have been 
such persons. 

If the broad and loose definition of the word pacifist is to be 
accepted, then the British Government was committed by the 
acts and words of her statesmen to a pacifist policy. The 
preamble to Part I of the Treaty of Versailles makes this clear : 

‘The High Contracting Parties 
In order to promote international co-operation and to achieve 
international peace and security 
by the acceptance of obligations not to resort to war, 
by the prescription of open, just and honourable relations between 
nations, 

by the firm establishment of the understandings of international 
law as the actual rule of conduct among Governments, and 
by the maintenance of justice and a scrupulous respect for all 
treaty obligations in the dealings of organised peoples with one 
another. 

Agree to the Covenant of the League of Nations.’ 

Now this does not say that men will never fight, but it does 
quite clearly aim at eliminating war between the nations signing 
the Covenant, and they came to comprise the great majority 
of states, covered the larger part of the earth’s smface and 
contained the greater number of the earth’s inhabitants. Under 
the provisions of the Covenant its members were bound to 
respect each other’s territories, and if a member broke this 
obligation it was to be restrained by the common action of the 
other members. Statesmen in aU parties in this country sub- 
scribed to this conception in emphatic and solemn language. 
Yet they were not aU held to be pacifist. As a common-sense 
test we need only look at the names of those who signed the 
Treaty. Here are the British signatures : 

D. Lloyd George, A. Bonar Law. (Lord) Milner, Arthur James 
Balfour, George N. Barnes. Mr. Lloyd George had been called 
a pacifist in 1900 when he opposed the Boer War and was nearly 
lynched by the mob in Birmingham. Mr. Barnes was a member 
of the Labour Party, and if you care to take the view that they 
were aU pacifists you can, but he was the Labour Member in 
the War Cabinet. But no one ever called Lord Milner a pacifist, 
nor Mr. Balfoiu:, nor Mr. Bonar Law. The Conservative Party 
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was never presented to the country as the pacifist party. Indeed, 
it was the Conservatives who were accustomed to denounce 
their enemies as pacifists. What did this mean ? Did it mean 
merely that the Radicals were interested in preserving pe^e, 
in averting war ? Perhaps ; but were the Conservatives not 
interested in preserving peace and were they anxious to provoke 
war ? No Conservative would admit this for a moment and 
nothing irritated them more than a certain kind of wild radical 
talk which presented them as militarist-aristocrats, longing for 
the excitements of war, or sinister armaments’ manufacturers 
hoping for war profits. Indeed, in the Abyssinian crisis and in 
the Munich crisis such Radicals observed first with astonishment 
and then with indignation that there were no people in the 
country who wanted war less than the Conservatives. The 
Radicals had to admit themselves to have been wrong. They 
had to talk of secret Fascist sympathies and to pick up the 
old slogans about international financiers and their wicked 
machinations that Colonel Lowther and Page-Croft had em- 
ployed in 1919. (In the circmnstances of 1938 they had to 
drop the word ‘ Jewish '.) 

However, when the Conservatives railed against their political 
opponents as pacifists, they must have meant something. 
Securus jtidicat orbis ierrarum. A thing so much talked about 
must have existed in some form or other. The question is in 
what form, or, to be more accurate, in what forms ? We have 
already noticed how the Radical and what may be called the 
pro-League parties were divided into those who were for oppos- 
ing force with force (only they wanted collective force), and 
those who were for avoiding war by non-resistance, by refusing 
to fight. Both sides can be ranked as pacifist under our original 
dictionary definition. I suggest that the word pacifist is best 
employed to denote the class of non-resisters. This is not to 
say that Lord Cecil and his ' sanctionist ' party were not more 
entitled to the word pacifist than Conservatives such as Lord 
Baldwin, Mr. Amery, Lord Hailsham eind others. They were. 
They were statesmen who in the public mind were especially 
associated with the belief in the desirability and possibility of 
eliminating war by the specific method of the League Covenant. 
The others were formally committed to such a policy, but did 
not take it very, seriously. 

There is no excuse for anyone who has lived through the past 
twenty years, whether dictionary makers or others, for failing 
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to observe that the word pacifist had an extreme or narrower 
mpaningr as opposed to its general sense. The notion of non- 
resistance either as a means of preventing war or as rule of 
personal conduct was well enough known. Its prophets did not 
hiSe their light under a bushel. There were two schools of 
thought amongst the non-resisters.^ There was the inteUec- 
tualist school and the religious school. Men and women of many 
different branches of the Christian Church could combine in 
professing pacifism. Some Anglican clergy, like the late Mr. 
Dick Sheppard, advocated the method of stopping war by a 
mass refusal to fight. I have heard Anglican clergy confess with 
pain that the support given to pacifism by the pastors of the 
Church has brought it into great and just discredit. I think 
this is somewhat unfair. They were never a very large number, 
and I doubt if any parliamentary candidate fighting a con- 
stituency on a pacifist programme ever thought of the vicarages 
and rectories as bastions of his cause, any more than the public 
houses. I have heard also of ministers of the Presb3d;erian 
Church of Scotland who held and proclaimed pacifist views, a 
thing which shocks me even more than the conduct of the 
Anglicans, as implying not only religious but national apostasy, 
for if there is any nation in the world where the word ‘Covenant’ 
should suggest also the word ‘ sword ' it is Scotland. The 
doctrine of the principal, organized and learned divisions of the 
Christian Church has in fact always been quite clear on the 
right of the civil magistrate to use force and the right of the 
individual to defend himself. 

There is, however, in England a powerful, wealthy and organ- 
ized body wliich does hold the doctrine of non-resistance in the 
fullest sense and this is the Society of Friends, or Quakers. 
About the turn of the last century the Friends, who had pre- 
viously been a body keeping itself aloof from the world, engaging 
little in politics (John Bright was a notable exception), came 
out into the public arena. The political and philanthropic work 
of the late Mr. George Cadbury was the most famous example. 


* My colleague. Professor J. R. R. Tolkien, has suggested that there is an 
important connection between the word pacifist and the term passive- 
resistance. It is partly a mere suggestion of sound, as both words begin with 
the same syllable, however different they may be etymologically. There is 
also the historical fact that passive resistance has been used as a method of 
opposing governments armed with force, as for instance tlje ‘ passive resisters ’ 
who refused to pay rates under the Balfour Education Bill of 1902 and the 
* passive resistance ’ to which Mr. Gandhi from time to time summons his 
followers in India. 
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although the work of the Rowntrees in social observation and 
reform was also valuable. This emergence of the Quakers was 
an important event in English history. While the Quakers 
remained ‘ a peculiar people ' living in and by themselves, their 
effect on political events was not very great. Quaker iron- 
masters might refuse to cast camion in the eighteenth century. 
There were always other ironmasters who did cast cannon. 
Quakers in one valley tf Pennsylvania might protest against 
mixing money with blood when asked to pay taxes, while in 
another vaUey white men were being scalped by Red Indians. 
But when the Quaker influence began to spread, however thinly, 
through the whole of the body pohtic, its effects were more 
serious. The Quakers were never numerous. [Whitaker’s Alma- 
nack gives the figure of 30,000 or 0 08 of the population of 
England, as compared, for example, with 270,000 or 072 for 
the Jews. No figures are given for Quakers in Wales and 
Scotland.) But they had means and influence out of proportion 
to their numbers and they were animated by a marvellous zeal 
for the causes in which they beheved themselves to be driven 
by the light. Towards the end of the nineteenth century the 
objection to intermarriage between Quakers and others was 
breaking down, and thus the influence of thdr ideas spread 
more widely. We often hear people explain their attitude by 
referring to their Quaker ancestry, and it is a psychological fact 
that men are most impressed by an unusual element in their 
ancestry. Highland, Huguenot, Quaker or what you wiU. 

Wherever the Quaker sentiment made itself felt there was 
bred a horror of W2u: and a tendency to accept any theory, pohcy 
or expedient which might seem to make war impossible. After 
the close of the last war such ideas had a natural appeal. The 
Quakers had been remembered as the one group of people who 
had been unalterably opposed to any war, who had refused to 
have lot or part in war. During the war they had been mahgned 
as ' conchies ', denounced as pro-Huns. As always happens, 
such abuse brings its revenge on those who hurl it, and its 
reward to those who endured it. In politics there is very little 
mud that caimot in time be fashioned into a mart5n:’s crown. 
People remembered, too, that the Friends had borne a good war 
record in ambulance work and other activities. When the war 
was over, a vast field was opened up for Quaker charity in Central 
Europe, in allied countries and, better stiU, in enemy countries. 
The Friends’ relief funds and still more the hard ungrudging 
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work often performed by men and women who had all the means 
for an easy and comfortable life impressed people deeply at 
home as well as abroad. Their work in Vienna was especially 
valuable, and I have even met a Vienna woman who said to 
me, ‘ In Vienna we are Catholics, but in England, of course, 
you are all Quakers.' Thus their hght shone before men and 
their good works were seen by all. That they were inspired by 
religious feehng was no obstacle to thf atheistic Radicals who 
admired them so greatly, and it is fair to say that Quaker 
thought is so little burdened with systematic theology and their 
worship so tittle impeded by elaborate ritual that they were 
admirably void of offence in this unclerical age.^ 

All this fine philanthropy however does not settle the ques- 
tion of whether their views are right. Is it right to oppose an 
invading army with force ? Can peace be preserved in this way? 
Is the famous text erf the Gospel, ‘ Resist not evil ’, a maxim 
of universal appheation for Christians ? Should England have 
endured Nazi invasion as Denmark did ? Was the declaration 
of war on Poland a sin ? Was the Battle of Britain a crime ? 
The pacifist pure and proper must hold that our resistance was 
wrong. Just as it would have been better to bow to the will 
of the Kaiser, so it would have been better to bow to the will 
of Hitler. Now this is the most fundamental question in the 
whole of poHtics. No amount of good works can make it right 
if in truth it is wrong. If the Quaker-pacifist school had con- 
trolled this country in the period between the wars there would 
have been no ships, guns, or aeroplanes with which to resist the 
Nazis. Again in this war the Quakers have had the legal privi- 
lege of exemption from military service ; again they have shown 
themselves to be zealous workers, whether fighting fire bombs 
in London hospitals or manning ambulances in Chungking. But 
because we tolerate them and admire them that is not to say 
that we must believe them. When one considers how much they 


^ In a lecture on the Reformation once, I distinguished between ' grand ’ 
Protestantism, meaning the three great branches, the Reformed or Calvimst. 
the Evangelical or Lutheran, and the Anglican, as opposed to ' petty ’ Pro- 
testantism, meaning the numerous English and American sects with no roots 
in the Reformation proper. I was spei^ng purely in a technical sense. After 
the lecture I was confronted by a Canadian pupil who wanted to know whether 
I would include the Quakers under petty. I replied, ' Most certainly.' ‘ I never 
thought to hear the word petty applied to the Quakers,’ he observed solemnly 
I may add that he was a strong radical in his viewii and a consistent free- 
thinker. Once in company with myself and some follow countrymen, he was 
heard to burst out with a groan of disgust, ' I despair of ever meeting a 
Scotsman .who does not believe in God.’ 
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have done to make Englishmen ashamed to think of the arts 
of defence, how hopelessly they prejudiced the work of those 
who tried to make collective security a convincing and practical 
policy, one is tempted to exclaim, ‘ Who will deliver us from 
the errors of this insidious sect ? ’ 

The intellectual Radical-pacifists could not base their advo- 
cacy of non-resistance on religious grounds, for they had none. 
They had to argue it on a rational basis. Two of the most 
eminent of them, Bertrand Russell and Mr. Joad, have since 
recanted their beliefs. But their influence was once very power- 
ful. To a generation of young people shocked by the facts of 
the last war, and those who were not in it were more deeply 
shocked than those who were, demonstrations that war did not 
pay, defeated its own ends, wrought nothing but evil, were a 
powerful revelation. What they dreaded was that there would 
be a war in which they would have to fight. The pacifists told 
them that if they did not fight there would be no war. Coming 
from men like Bertrand Russell, pre-eminent for great qualities 
of mind, this was indeed a comfortable doctrine. If by refusing 
to fight you can save not only your own skin but also civiliza- 
tion, the temptation to believe becomes very strong. There was 
also the Socialist version, that wars were made only by certain 
classes, the governing or capitalist class ; so refusing to fight in 
this way became an extension of the Socialist policy of refusing 
to work, in fact the general strike. 

Such views are supposed to have been particularly strong 
amongst university students. In the Universities, it is true, 
they had many supporters, and from the Universities they 
passed to the schools through schoolmaster graduates. I do not 
believe that there was ever a majority of pacifists amongst the 
students or an5dhing like a majority. As usually happens, 
when universities are in question, it was the University of 
Oxford which leaped into public notice. In February 1933 the 
Oxford Union Debating Society discussed a resolution which 
asked the house to refuse in any circumstances to fight for King 
and Country. The sensation created when this resolution was 
passed was tremendous. It received world-wide publicity, and 
in this country those organs of the Press which were most for- 
ward in emphasizing its deplorable effects lost no opportunity 
of keeping the rpatter before the public eye. Throughout 
England people, especially elderly people, were thoroughly 
shocked. Englishmen who were in India at the time have told 
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me of the dismay they felt when they heard of it. When I was 
visiting American universities in the autumn of 1941 1 was told 
that the students would expect me to speak about it, for they 
were very badly disillusioned. I was never able to gather why 
3 iey were so disillusioned, whether they were disappointed 
because so powerful a pronouncement by a students’ debating 
society had failed to stay the hands of dictators, or because the 
Oxford students in 1939 joined the armed forces as their fathers 
and elder brothers had done before them. The incident, however, 
has received so much notice that, as an officer of the University, 
a College tutor and a member and one-time debater in the Union 
Society, I feel I cannot pass it over without comment. 

It must frankly be admitted that the Society was most 
ill-advised to adopt such a motion. They know that Oxford 
student politics receive a great deal of pubhcity, and they do 
very little to discourage it. It was, at the least, very poor 
political psychology, and the Union has suffered in reputation 
as a result. But there are some points which must be made. 
By tradition the resolutions to be debated are usually cast in a 
very challenging form, extreme assertions being favoured. They 
are supposed to be only the pegs for a debate, for the Society is 
a club and its debates are a school of rhetoric and nothing more. 
Men of every party are members and compete for the office of 
President. The voting is often determined, not by the funda- 
mental convictions of the members, but by their verdict as to 
who was the best speaker. Usually less than half the under- 
graduates in residence are members of the Society and some of 
those who are members never attend the debates and join it 
only lor the Library and the Club rooms. On this occasion there 
was what is considered a large house, and 275 voted for the 
motion and 153 against. It therefore did not in any way 
represent Oxford undergraduate opinion as a whole. We have 
already noticed that the University constituency, although 
continually reinforced by young graduates, has been predomi- 
nently Conservative. It should also be noted that at such a 
debate there are many Indians, who naturally have no strong 
feeling about our King and Country, and also Americans, who 
about that time tended to lean towards pacifist ideas. But the 
important thing to notice is that the resolution does not say 
that we will never fight, but rather that we ■yviU never fight for 
King and Country. After aU, these young men were citizens of 
a State that had set itself on a policy of outlawing war. By the 
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Kellogg Pact it had renoimced war as a means of national 
policy. Indeed, it would appear that we could not then fight 
for King and Country, since we had made it impossible to do so 
without violating international law which we ourselves had 
helped to make. It by no means follows that everyone wluo 
voted for the resolution was a pacifist in the sense of a non- 
resister. I am well aware that to many this will appear a pitiful 
quibble. But those who say so, show themselves to be ignorant 
of the ideas of intelhgent young men in the post-war period. 

It is true that the chief speaker for the motion was Mr. 
C. E. M. Joad, who was (then) a pacifist in the full sense. It is 
true that many who voted with him may have shared his 
extreme views. But no one who knew the politicaHy-minded 
students of the time can fail to understand that many of them 
did believe that it might be Britain’s duty to fight for the 
preservation of a system of peace in accordance with the 
Covenant. They were much better acquainted than their elders 
with Article i6 of the Covenant. The phrase fighting for King 
and Country was used as a jingle for a war of national policy 
and to many it did not exclude a war for collective security. 
That such ideas were common then and later I know from my 
own experience. In September 1939 two students, men of light 
and leading in their college and with a good academic record, 
came to say good-bye to me before leaving to join their units. 
Each of them separately observed that if they had to vote on 
the notorious Union resolution at that moment, they would 
vote for it. One of them declared ; ‘ I am not going to fight for 
King and Country, and you will notice that no one, not Cham- 
berlain, not Halifax, has asked us to.' It is true enough. No 
one can study the propaganda of this war without noticing its 
wide international note. Broad general ends are spoken of, 
freedoms, ways of hfe and so on. What we are fighting against 
is carefully described ; what we are fighting for is expressed in 
more general terms, the interests of one nation alone, the honour 
of one nation alone does not seem to be sufficient. If there is 
one thing that is clear from all the pronouncements that have 
been made about the world after an Alhed victory, it is that 
the security of single states is to depend on some kind of 
co-operative action by many states. I wiU not prejudice such 
an excellent conception by calling it collective security. 

At the time of the debate such a defence of it was ^smissed 
as trifling by those who were shocked by the motion. ' What 
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is wrong with the younger generation ? ' was the general query. 
It may be admitted that much was wrong with them. But no 
generation makes itself. We may ask what the elders were 
about who had the leadership of youth. The fact is that young 
p-ople, far from being cynical by nature, are ingenuous and 
enthusiastic. They are easily impressed by calls to good thought 
and good deeds. They will often believe what they are told. 
Often they are priggish, but those who bring them up must not 
complain of that. The young from infancy are deluged with 
maxims of virtue, and in their adolescence are called to high 
ideals by teachers and preachers, statesmen and dignitaries. 
We must not complain if they sometimes take our instruction 
too seriously and give a greater value and a more concrete 
Tnftaning to statements which we make with mental reservations. 
They had heard about the war and how evil it had been. They 
knew that our conduct in international affairs was now supposed 
to be regulated by a system of diplomatic action that was new 
in European history, and that defence against aggression was 
not the task or duty of any single nation. They had taken these 
tilings seriously. Even in 1933, after so many disappointments, 
so much refusal of leadership, they were stOl taking such things 
seriously. That is the way of youth. After the last war they 
were told, and it was becoming statistically true, that they were 
very precious to the country, that their voice must be heard, 
that they must make their ideals flourish. In this war the same 
dangerous notions are being proclaimed again. It may be wise 
to say aU this ; I am not sure. The education of youth is a 
dangerous activity. You must be prepared to be scorned and 
laughed at ; you must be prepared to be ignored and despised ; 
you must be prepared also to be believed, and it is that which 
win make the greatest demands upon your patience. If I have 
to indict anyone over the Union motion, then I indict the older 
generation for their elementeiry failure to understand what was 
going on in the minds of younger men, for their rashness and 
ignorance in denouncing them as decadent, rotten and mis- 
guided, for their foUy in supposing that the young could share 
their own weary cynicism about the far-reaching principles and 
solemn engagements to which our statesmen had bound us. 

It will be said, however, that the motion was a pacifist 
motion in the pure and bad sense, that the men I have spoken 
of, who thought of it as leaving them with a' duty to fight for 
the League, were only a small handful. I do not agree, but even 
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if it is true, it may be answered that those who were so shocked 
at pacifism should have tried to find out what exactly pacifism 
was and how powerful it was. There was only one way to do 
this, the way indicated in the last chapter. If the Government 
had said ; arm, train, drill, prepare to fight if necessary for tl« 
old country, to hold what we have, to win what we can, it would 
certainly have fallen on deaf ears. It would have provoked a 
terrible explosion. But they might have said, there is one thing 
oidy which would bring us to use mihtary force, and one 
situation in which we guarantee that we will use military force, 
and that is a breach of the international peace. We will prepare 
for that and for nothing else. Such a pohcy would, I believe, 
have had magical effects. It would have stated the problem in 
its true terms. There would, of course, have been a large 
residue of pure pacifism, but it could have been noted, marked 
and measured. It could have been contended with and fought. 
It would have confronted a logical and moral thesis that would 
have been understood and accepted by the majority of the 
nation. If Socialist local authorities tried to dissolve officers’ 
training corps or refused their playgrounds for cadets, then the 
words and actions of their responsible leaders when Ministers 
of the Crown could have been quoted against them. It would 
not in every case have been effective. But the SociaUst Party 
was not united on such issues and it contained men who would 
even have left the party if it had refused to co-operate in a 
truly international policy. In any case, the socialists were a 
minority of the nation. At the most favourable period, in 1929, 
they could only poll eight milhon out of twenty-one million 
votes. They were never the masters. But the Conservatives 
under their timid and flaccid leadership could never rise to such 
a pohcy. They could not even understand that there was such 
a pohcy to be accepted or refused. 

With the question of pacifism goes the question of disarma- 
ment. We have seen that the only way out for our Governments 
in this matter was to arm on the basis of some calculation of 
what our duties as a member of the League required, or to leave 
the League and arm at whatever cost for the protection of om: 
territories against the strongest possible combination of enemies. 
But the strangest thing about discussions on diseirmament 
which go on to-day is that they usually consist of disagreements 
not as to what should have been done but as to what actually 
was done. Again and again one hears it stated, ' Oh, that’s aU 
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very well, but we had no arms. We had thrown them all away. ’ 
I cannot believe that I am peculiar in always hearing such 
statements made. I have read letters from men high in the 
government service in their time, in which it has been stated 
that we had practised unilateral disarmament, or in one case 
that when faced with Italy’s action in 1935 we had nothing 
whatever with which to oppose her. These statements were 
made by serious men speaking seriously. What do they mean ? 
Is it true that we ever disarmed ? Once again I invoke the help 
of the Concise Oxford Dictionary : 

Disarm, v.t. & i. Deprive of weapons ; deprive of weapons (esp. in 
fencing, jerk foil etc. out of hand of) ; dismantle (city, ship), reduce, 
be reduced to peace footing (of army or navy), abandon or cut down 
military establishment, whence Disarmament n. ; deprive of power 
to injure ; pacify hostility or suspicion of. 

The first of these meanings, ' deprive of weapons ', can be 
applied to Germany and the defeated enemy states, also the 
dismantling of forts and ships. ^ In this country we did reduce 
our forces to a peace footing. No one supposed that we should 
not do so. The establishment we had at the end of the war 
could not have been maintained. From that level we did cut 
down military establishment. How far we reduced it to a peace 
footing depends on what a reasonable peace footing was. By 
no stretch of imagination can it be said that we abandoned our 
military establishment. The Admiralty and the War Office 
stUl stood. UnUke the buildings of the old German General 
Staff they were not sold to be the headquarters of a Catholic 
Archbishop. The Air Ministry was housed and the Air Force 
won fame by winning the Schneider Trophy. Yet people wiU 
speak as if we did throw away our arms. I have known people 
who were surprised to hear that during nearly the whole of the 
twenty years’ peace we possessed some of our chief naval units 
of this war, the Nelson and the Rodney, the Hood, the Repulse 
and the Renown. To talk as though we had thrown away our 
arms is the purest nonsense. It is a fact of some psychological 
and political significance. Why should otherwise sensible people 
say such things ? It must, I suppose, be attributed to the end- 
less outcry and agitation of the pacifists which made so much 
noise that it crazed men into thinking that what was demanded 

* Even then the enemy States were not left without 2.rmies. But there was 
a much greater reduction, especially in fortifications, arsenals, etc. Military 
aircraft were forbidden. 
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had actually been accomplished. That may explain but hardly 
excuse it. Because a wild and foolish man or woman is shrieking 
at you, you do not need to refuse to believe the evidence of your 
senses. Did people think that the annual Navy Week was a 
fake or that the Army was capable only of staging the AldersHbt 
Tattoo ? The pacifist, aghast to find that many years after the 
war we were still spending £100,000,000 a year on armaments, 
did not think that he lived in a country that had done away 
with arms. The retired German officer contemplating his 
miniature fleet, his army of 100,000 men and his pmely civil 
aviation did not think of Britain as a defenceless country. 

The real controversy centres round the alleged cutting down 
of military expenditure. Here there were no pre-war standards 
to guide us. The German Navy lay at the bottom of the sea. 
The small force left to her was within Treaty limits and it was 
only with a great struggle that the Reichstag permitted the 
pocket battleships to be built. They were not in themselves a 
menace to us. With regard to the Army we returned to some- 
thing like the dimensions of the pre-war Army available for use 
throughout the Empire. With our ally France predominant in 
Europe and her numerous allies to assist her, there was no need 
for a permanently organized expeditionary force. Our Air Force 
was a thing for which no pre-war comparisons existed. It was 
kept at high efficiency but was smaller than that of France.^ 
It was of course more widely spread. 

The Navy had been limited by the Washington Treaty of 1921 
which established a ratio of 5.5.3 in capital ships and was 
therefore very favourable to the Anglo-Saxon powers. The 
London Naval Treaty of 1930 provided that Great Britain, 
U.S.A., Japan, France and Italy would not replace obsolescent 
ships during the period 1931 to 1936. It is of this Treaty that 
our naval men complain because it resulted in our starting the 
war with so many very old ships. Still, with our 15 battleships, 
our 51 cruisers, our 8 aircraft-carriers, our 134 destroyers, 
52 submarines, 17 gun-boats and 27 minesweepers we were not 
entirely without defence in the year in which Hitler began to 
rebuild German armaments. Japan, France and America had 
more submarines than we had, and America more destroyers, 

' The following figures are given in Whitaker for 1934. France, first-line 
aircraft, i 700 ; second-line, 3,000. Bntain, 953 and 1,434. Italy only second- 
line aircraft, 1,507. Japan had a first-line strength of 1,400. U S.A. of i,Soo. 
U.S.S.R , 750 Czechoslovakia, 546. German rearmament was then just 
beginning. 
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but not all in commission. But our naval experts not only 
complained of the age of our ships but of deficiency in number. 
Thus Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond, distinguished both as a 
seaman and as a naval historian, has stated that ‘ a gravely 
efibneous estimate of the nation’s needs was adopted in the 
Treaty of London. It was improperly assumed that cruiser 
stren^h was a relative matter and that equahty with the 
number sufficing for another nation was sufficient for Great 
Britain and the Empire.’^ Actually in 1934 we had 51 cruisers 
to Japan’s 39, Italy’s 24, America’s 21, France’s 19, and Ger- 
many’s 8. This margin no doubt does not satisfy Admiral 
Richmond’s demands of what was appropriate, and possibly he 
can prove that many of our cruisers were lighter than those of 
Japan or other nations. But all armaments have regard to 
some political situation. Certainly it was not enough if we were 
to have cruiser strength equal to any enemy in any of the seven 
seas. This would have required us always to have a much 
larger Navy than any of the other powers, since our territories 
were wider and the volume of our shipping greater. It would 
have meant denouncing the Washington Treaty of 1921 and 
building irrespective of the United States. The political conse- 
quences of this might well have been worse than losing a battle 
at sea. We assumed that some countries were friendly to us 
and would never be our enemies. The United States and France 
were two such countries, and the assumption has been justified. 
France went to war when we did, and not even at the lowest 
ebb of oiu fortunes did Japan attack us. She assumed that 
America would fight, and therefore her first act of war was 
against the American Navy at Pearl Harbour. Therefore, our 
situation was not so unfavourable as it might seem. Moreover, 
under the League Covenant we were entitled to assume the 
friendly disposition of nearly all states provided we did not 
figure as an aggressor. ‘ Realists ’ may dismiss the Covenant 
as moonshine, but we, who had so much to gain by taking it 
seriously, were forward in refusing to accept it as an instrument 
with any military possibilities. In 1930, when the London 
Treaty was signed, there were in fact two powers in the world 
with a programme of expansion and a philosophy of war, Japan 
and Italy. The failuie to stop their first aggressions lay more 
in political and moral factors than in lack of arms. 

Air armaments provide another problem.' It is frequently 

'■ Oxford Pamphlet No. 60, ‘ War at Sea To-day.' 
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said that after the last war we scrapped our Air Force. This is 
not merely an obiter dictum of the man in the street, it is affirmed 
in a State paper, a ^^Tiite Paper presented to Parliament on 
March ist, 1935.^ Here it is recited that, ‘ In the air *ve 
virtually disarmed ourselves in 1919.’ The authors of this 
document are careful to use the word ‘ virtually but, even 
then, although it is one of the most overworked words in the 
language, it seems to be badly strained in this connection. In 
the year 1919 the Air Estimates provided for the expenditure 
of sixty-six million pounds and a personnel of 31,000 men. In 
1921 the estimates were for seventeen million pounds. By 1925 
the figure was ^^15,513,000. After that the figure was stabilized 
in the region of seventeen millions, the highest being £18,100,000 
under the Labour Government in 1931, falling back to seventeen 
millions under the National Government. It is difficult to see 
by what stretch of language this can be called disarming. It is 
true that the memorandum goes on, ' and subsequently from 
time to time postponed attainment of the minimum of air 
strength regarded as necessary to our security in the face of 
air-developments on the Continent. It is not that British 
Governments have neglected to keep themselves informed of 
the position. Every year the state of our armaments has been 
anxiously considered, and if risks have been run, they have been 
accepted deliberately in pmsuit of the aim of permanent peace.’ 

This begins to make some sense of the first statement quoted. 
But we may ask what were the ‘ developments on the Continent’ 
which threatened our security in the period 1923-33, the period 
before Hitler came to power ? The one dangerous possibility 
was a war provoked by Italy in accordance with Mussolini’s 
expressed intentions in speech and writing. He did not, how- 
ever, risk this adventure imtil Germany’s rearmament had 
created a new problem for France. Until then F'rance and 
Great Britain, with smaller nations aiding and assisting had 
ample power. As soon as the Nazi revolution had occurred, our 
danger became acute, although there was stiU time if we had 
rearmed fast enough. We have seen how the Radicals had so 
besotted themselves with anti-Versailles talk and with varying 
degrees of pacifism that they were slow to turn round. The 
Radicals, however, were not in power. The defence ministries 
were in the hands 9f Conservatives. 

^ Cited by A. Berriedale Keith, Speeches and Documents on International 
Affairs, vol. II, 
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In all the attribution of blame for our failure to correlate our 
armaments policy with our foreign policy very little has been 
said about the House of Commons itself. I think it is worth 
inquiring whether the House is inefficient as a controlling 
institution, because of its lack of a specialized committee system. 
The accepted view is that committees attached to particular 
departments are a nuisance and endanger the responsibility of 
a minister. Loose and somewhat fanciful analogies with the 
French Chamber of Deputies are used to discredit the idea. Yet 
it might weU be that committees on Foreign Affairs, the Navy, 
the Army, and the Air Force might have done good work. They 
might have been of use to the ministers concerned as a means 
of educating the House through the members of all parties which 
would attend them. Mr. Lloyd George is of this opinion.^ An 
Air Force committee which contained Mr. ChurchiU, and which 
Lord Londonderry would have attended as Minister, might well 
have brought about a speed-up in rearmament. A Navy com- 
mittee might have had an educative effect on some of those 
members who were for sanctions against Japan in 1931. Twenty 
men meeting quietly round a table can often do better business 
and learn more of each other’s views than some hundred 
members listening to an open debate. I should go so far as to 
say that the present system has worked so badly that the 
burden of proof rests on those who defend it rather than on 
those who advocate the use of specialized committees. 

One other means of defence against an aggressor requires to 
be considered, and that is economic sanctions. It was clearly 
thought of by the authors of the Covenant as a potent weapon. 
Almost no State could endure a refusal to trade with her by the 
majority of the other nations of the world. The loss of necessary 
imports, the ruin caused by the failure of the export trades, 
the interning of aU ships except those in home ports, the 
coUapse of credit facilities, were dangers that almost no nation 
would dare to incur if it was felt that they would be canied 
out with rigour. I do not want to make too much of this weapon 
considered by itself. Amongst the many things which confused 
our thinking in the post-war years was a kind of intellectual 
reign of terror of economics. I am careful not to say of econo- 
mists, for often their excellent advice was not taken by govern- 

^ Select Committee on House of Commons Procedure, 193 1, Evidence, 
p. 55. ‘ It would be helpful to any minister who really wanted to do his job 
thoroughly, because after all that is his business.’ 
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merits. But the theory that economics are the ultimate 
substance of history was very potent at this period, and whereas 
prior to 1914 the ideas of Karl Marx were imduly neglected, 
after 1918 economic determinism was too easily accepted in 
intellectual circles. Pohtics were made to appear merely an 
aspect of economics. It was thought that for every political 
trouble there was an economic explanation ; therefore for every 
political trouble there must be an economic cure. This idea was 
appUed to Germany. Satisfy Germany economically and she 
will be satisfied politically. It was probably good policy to 
satisfy Germany economically, and much good work was done 
in that way. It is true also that when the economic slump at 
the end of the 'twenties hit Germany, as it hit other countries, 
a fertile soil was provided for the Nazis. But from what we 
have since seen of German appetite for power once it has got 
under way, it is not quite certain that prosperity would have 
kept the Germans peaceful. Quite apart from wanting jobs and 
better standards of living, they had other psychic wants ; they 
wanted to avenge a defeat, to extend their frontiers, to liberate 
their fellow Germans Hving under the flags of Poland and 
Czechoslovakia and. even more perhaps, to have Czechs and 
Poles living under the German flag. A German technician in a 
Polish town who had his job given to a Pole had an economic 
grievance and a serious grievance. But even if he had kept his 
job he would not have been without a political grievance. To 
find Polish notices up all over the town, to see the red and white 
of the Polish flag and to find the street in which he lived changed 
from Bismarck Street to Pilsudski Street — these were grievances 
also. To a very large extent politics are what people feel and 
not what they possess, and a man may be moved to violent 
language and feeling and deeds by things which do not affect 
his pocket. I have sailed from New York on a liner calling at 
Queenstown or Cobh, and therefore flying the Irish tricolour 
at the mast-head, and there was on board a Belfast man, one 
of Carson’s henchmen in the days of 1914. His rage and misery 
were pitiful to witness. It amused me at the time, but I doubt 
if the sight of the St. George’s Cross fl3dng over the public 
buildings of Glasgow would amuse me. Economic prosperity 
removes a potent form of discontent, but it does not bring 
contentment at all certainly. We talk of its restoring self- 
confidence. In tile abstract that is good, but, with nations, 
self-confidence may be a dangerous quality to bestow on your 
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neighbour. Fascism gave Italy ‘ self-confidence ’ ; we do not 
know that it increased her wealth more than liberal-capitalism 
would have done, yet we feel fairly sure that under liberal 
insj^itutions there would have been less of the self-confidence 
which we have since had reason to fear. 

I would admit that many people placed too much reliance 
on what economic sanctions might do to defeat an aggressor 
state. It was a dangerous idea if in advancing it we were trying 
to avoid thinking in military terms. It was in itself most 
reasonable. It raised the question, however, what would the 
State thus blockaded do ? Would it not break out and use its 
military force in a dangerous way on its immediate neighbours ? 
It therefore raised military questions. We had to consider the 
latitude that might be allowed to a weak neighbour of an 
aggressor, the combined measures that might be necessary to 
defend it if attacked. The two questions were closely connected, 
and in the much-abused Peace Ballot citizens were asked to say 
whether they favoured, (a) economic, and (6) military sanctions. 
There was a huge majority for both, which shows that the 
electorate were not blind to the problem and not unwilling to 
follow a lead. The policy of economic sanctions gave the 
initiative to the peace-enforcing states. They had only to wait 
until the blockade took its course and produce submission in 
the end. The aggressor had to strike at once to gain rapid and 
decisive success ; for example, in the case of Italy it had to 
occupy Malta, and conquer the isthmus of Suez, before a 
successful war could be waged in Abyssinia. If this was not 
done shortage of oil and ruined trade would have brought her 
to heel. And it is in this matter that the project of a general 
disarmament would have as.sisted if it could have been achieved. 
The lower the degree of armament the less could an aggressor 
do to frighten her neighbours from the use of the economic 
weapon. This was the great gain that would have resulted from 
a successful disarmament conference. It was worth attempting. 

In conclusion, it may be said that to talk of our throwing away 
our arms after the last war is plain nonsense. It may, however, 
be said that we were in a state of under-armament, that we 
worked on too low a margin of warlike stores and that there 
w'as a dangerous lack of public interest in all questions pertain- 
ing to the use of arms. But there is one question that an 
impenitent advocate of collective security may ask of those who 
declared that we could not act because we lacked the arms : 
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What degree of armament would have been sufficient to make 
them act ? How many more ships, tanks and aeroplanes did 
they require before they could approve of Great Britain’s 
entangling herself in the obligations which the Covenant of^the 
League implied. Would an increase of thirty, of sixty, of a 
hundred per cent have been enough, or is it possible that 
contempt and misunderstanding of the League system was so 
deep that they would never have moved at all? 
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T he purpose of this book has been to examine how opinion 
developed on the problems of war and peace after the last 
war. I have tried to show some of the forces in pubHc opinion 
that operated on the making of the Peace Treaties and to 
account for some of the changes which afterwards took place. 
Discussion of such difficult questions should be a profitable 
exercise for us as we turn our minds to another peace settlement. 
We aJl want to know how to avoid the errors of the past, and 
errors there were, although the reader will have gathered that 
I myself am rather more anxious about the danger of over- 
looking the merits of the last settlement. An expositor of past 
events and ideas is imder no obligation to make positive 
suggestions for the future. None the less there is something 
rather barren about a book which only diagnoses and never 
prescribes. Although personally I am inclined to think that 
there is almost an overdose of prescription being given to us at 
the moment, I do not desire to appear as a purely censorious 
critic. One should alwa3rs try to be constructive. If one doubts 
the fashionable theories one should be bold enough to say so ; 
if one has one’s own dreams, one should not fear to declare 
them. A desire to appear cynical has never been one of my 
ambitions, nor has the fear of not being thought cynical taken 
a high place amongst my numerous vices. 

There is one important sphere about which I do not presume 
to speak. That is, the future economic organization of Britain, 
Europe and the World. I am not an economist by profession 
and I am only conversant with that subject at elementary 
levels. At the risk of appearing to talk for effect, I wiU say that 
I consider this a sufficient reason for not venturing on the 
economic field. The Beveridge plan is before us and is being 
carefully examined. Sir William Beveridge himself is now, we 
are told, at work on a study of how mass unemployment can 
be avoided. His patient judgement and brilliant intelligence 
have been operating for the benefit of the average citizen of 
this country since the days of his illuminating evidence which 
was put to such good use by the famous Minority Report on 
the Poor Law of 1909. I do not doubt that he will produce a 
study that will define and light up the problem, whatever 
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opinion may be taken of his proposals. As an ordinary lay 
citizen I shall for my part start with a strong presumption in 
favour of accepting them, since I know of no better adviser. 
But there is an international side to all such economic problems, 
and tjie public of this and other countries appear to be mi 5 ;h 
more alive to the need for co-operation in trade and production 
than they were in 1919. I would take it as certain that the 
International Labour Office, one of the most excellent appen- 
dages of the League of Nations, will in some form or other have 
great work to do. It is a heartening sign in this respect that 
two former Directors of the Office are now in influential posi- 
tions. Mr. Winant as United States Ambassador in London is 
unstintedly admired in this country, and we may hope that he 
will carry great weight when he returns to America. Mr. Harold 
Butler is now holding an important position in the United 
States. 

There is apprehension here about the United States, at present 
under the control of the brilliant Wilsonian elite which President 
Roosevelt has gathered round him. Vice-President Wallace, 
Mr. Cordell HuU, Mr. Sumner Welles and others have expressed 
their views about narrow economic nationalism in the clearest 
terms. It may be hoped that our own protectionists are taking 
note. But there are signs that Protectionism under the aegis 
of the Republican Party is strong in America, as has been shown 
by a debate in the Senate in which many speakers were anxious 
to prove that the United States is not bound economically by 
the Atlantic Charter. They seemed particularly concerned that 
America should not be bound by it to lower tariffs. If America 
fails to co-operate in world trade after this war, it would 
seriously impede recovery, as all economists agree. ^Vhether 
it would be entirely disastrous does not seem to me so certain. 
It would mean that when lease-lend ended, American export 
trade would decline to the small trickle which could be paid 
for by her highly taxed imports. This, however, would not 
prevent the countries of Western Europe trading with other 
parts of the new world which were willing to accept such trade. 
In these circumstances economic leadership would pass again 
to London and to Amsterdam and Paris, which are quite 
possibly better trained and equipped for the task than New 
York and Washington. It would be wise for us in this country 
to prepare in thfe first place for economic co-operation with 
America, but not to be taken aback or taken by surprise if it 
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should not be forthcoming. For such an event we should also 
have our plans, a complex problem which I hope our economists 
are thi nkin g of. It is said, however, that it should be possible 
for the world to use all its production of foodstuffs by providing 
a'higher standard of diet in all countries. If this can be done, 
and such men as Vice-President Wallace in the United States 
and Sir John Orr in this country are eloquent advocates of the 
policy, it should be possible to avoid the problems raised 
hitherto by unconsumed surpluses of agricultural produce. 

A greater danger than a reversion to economic isolation on 
the part of America is a reversion to political isolationism. In 
this country we are anxious to believe that such an event coidd 
not occur. If ever a policy was blasted out of existence in a 
moment of time it should be isolationism by the bombs and 
torpedoes of Pearl Harbour. One would think that between 
1919 and 1939 all that could ever be achieved by keeping aloof 
had been attempted and its failure exposed. Yet some of our 
American friends are warning us that political isolationism will 
revive and is even now far from dead. Americans are now 
fighting in eight combat zones, some of them very horrible 
places, Papuan swamps and African deserts. These men when 
they return wiU no doubt swear an oath of ‘ never again '. 
‘ Never again ' may be achieved in one of two ways ; there is 
the policy of resolving to be ready to go anywhere at a moment’s 
notice to prevent another general war ; there is the pohey of 
resolving never to go an3where and in the short view that is 
easier and cheaper. We have also to reckon with the inveterate 
American tendency to think that Europe is a bad place, 
politically and morally. It is not for Englishmen to be too 
censorious on this score. We have too often ourselves felt 
morally superior to the Continent and with regard to the Orient 
have repeated Kipling’s famous line which sets the Isthmus of 
Suez as the frontier of moral principle. 

The place of Russia in the post-war world is also an enigma 
both with regard to economic and political matters. Our failure 
to bring Russia into the European system in the nineteen- 
twentieSj or Russia’s inability to come in because of her political 
ideology (both views have been taken on the question), was one 
of the reasons for the breakdown of peace. There is, however, 
good reason to hope that mutual sjmipathy and respect bred 
in this war will make possible better co-operation after it. In 
spite of the mutterings on the Left in British politics, to the 
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effect that there are sinister forces in this country hostile to 
Russia, I find that generous and grateful appreciation of her 
efforts is overwhelmingly predominant even amongst very stout 
Tories. Provided that Moscow does not expect us to fight a 
civil war on a class basis to round off this war, I believe ti?at 
all British governments wifi, be willing to meet Russia more 
than half way. 

Everyone now seems to be agreed that another attempt must 
and will be made to ensure world peace. There is general agree- 
ment, too, that this cannot be done by the mere revival of the 
old League of Nations. However good it may have been the 
old names will not do. The mere association of failure would 
weaken them. If therefore we are to have another Covenant, 
let us by all means call it a Charter or a Bond ; if we are to 
have a League, let us call it an Alliance. Field-Marshal Smuts 
in his famous speech in Westminster Hall suggested as a suc- 
cessor to the League of Nations the term ' United Nations ’, 
which we are using in war. In all probability the issue was 
decided in that moment and the term will become current. But 
if we are to call ourselves ‘ the United Nations then we must 
not this time be ashamed of being ‘ an alliance of victors ’. 
After the last war Germans were repelled from the League by 
the fact that it began as an alliance of victors, and many sensi- 
tive people in this country repeated the phrase. The powers 
engagedin this war could make provision for general security, and 
neutrals and eventually reformed enemy states could enter it. 
The principles on which it would act would be the same as the 
principles laid down in the Covenant of the old League, for 
there are no other principles. 

There are, however, different methods of organizing the 
enforcement of peace. It is now thought that there will be four 
strong centres, Washington, London, Moscow, and Chungking, 
and that four great powers, presumed to be satisfied with their 
territories and their status, would provide in any part of the 
world such force as would deter an aggressor. Smaller powers 
would take their part in this system according to their abilities 
and geographical position. This is not really so very different 
from the former League. It is not true that the Covenant made 
all nations equal. It provided that great powers should be 
permanent members of the Council of the League while others 
could only be eletted in turn by the Assembly in which aH the 
Members sat. In practice, too, the smaller states looked for 
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leadership to the permanent members of the Council, as Great 
Britain and France found in 1935- None the less the new 
Alliance of the United Nations will appear more convincing 
than the old League, and therefore have a better chance of 
success. There should be a greater and more solid volume of 
opinion behind it. Some of the old causes of weakness should 
be less in evidence. Pacifism, in the sense of non-resistance, 
should be a less potent force. We cannot be sure that it wiU 
not reappear, and I personally look forward with dread to the 
outcrop of realistic war-novels which is to be expected round 
about 1950. Yet in the Anglo-Saxon countries the cries that 
war does not pay, that war settles nothing, wiU surely be fewer. 
Such ideas are the stock-in-trade of peoples who consider war 
as something in which you always win. You count up aU the 
loss of war and measure it agains the so-caUed gains. But unless 
you reckon the first and greatest gain to be the fad that you were 
not defeated, you wUl probably strike a debit balance. In 
England at any rate the narrowness of our escape from defeat 
has been so vividly realized that it should not be forgotten. 
There should also be less belief in the merits of keeping our- 
selves free from general international commitments, that policy 
which in this country has been caUed realism as opposed to 
idealism, and in America has frequently been caUed both. 
Ultimately there is no security against war except in the dis- 
position of the peoples to avoid it by the moderation of their 
conduct and their determination to unite in preventing it. 

The problem of the world-wide organization to preserve peace 
in the future is too far-reaching to be dealt with in one short 
chapter. AU 1 propose to do here is to make certain suggestions 
about our own part of the world. Western Europe. I take it as 
generaUy accepted that for our own security we must ensure 
that the coast of Western Europe shaU not be in the hands of 
a power hostile to us, or Ukely to become hostile. The principles 
on which we have fought this war, and even our own moral and 
poMtical nature, forbid us lo*try to hold such territories by force. 
There is therefore only one conclusion. The countries of Western 
Europe must be in alliance or association or even in union with 
us. To achieve this in, some satisfactory form is the best contri- 
bution which the people of Great Britain can make. The British 
Commonwealth as a whole has a wider part to play, and whUe 
the two would be closely related, they caIn be thought of 
separately. But a closer association of the states -of Western 
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Europe would have the advantage of giving greater confidence 
to the overseas states and especially to America. The struggles 
between Japan and China and Germany and Russia show us 
that population is not ever3dhing. None the less, population 
is something. A state that is under a certain limit of population 
is likely to be ineffective as a military unit. It may be that 
some monopoly of certain secrets of physics might give Portugal, 
Sweden, or New Zealand the power to overawe the world, but 
we can only hope that wiU not happen. I do not see what else 
can be done about it. 

Now as compared with Russia, America, and China, our 
population is small, a mere forty-seven millions compared with 
more than one hundred and thirty-seven millions of the United 
States. The Americans, reputedly not shy in thinking in terms 
of numbers and magnitude, are well aware of this. If they are 
to take responsibilities in Europe, they will want a greater 
nucleus than this and they wiU want to know that there is a 
land foothold in Europe. These demands we cannot supply 
by ourselves. 

But if the political or militarj' system which they have to 
deal with was a firm aUiance of the countries of Western Europe, 
then the magnitude would be more convincing. It could consist 
of those countries which, like England and France, voluntarily 
entered the war against Nazi Germany and the smaUer nations 
who were forced into the war by German invasion. Community 
of effort and suffering in this war would be the effective bond 
of such a grouping. The populations are as foUows : Great 
Britain, 47 millions ; France, 42 miUions ; Belgium, 8 millions ; 
Netherlands, 8 millions ; Norway, 3 millions. This gives a total 
of 108 miUions. Together these states posse-ss great natural 
resources and grejit industrial power. They have colonial 
possessions already developed or with great possibilities of 
development. United, they form a very great power. The more 
closely united they are, the more impressive is the power. 1 he 
problem is, how far can they be united ? 

A close and well-organized military alliance might seem to 
be sufficient. But there are dangers in this. The closer the 
military alliance the more shattering would be the defection of any 
one of the partners, particularly one of the two major partners. 
But even one of the lesser powers could wreck the strategic 
position of the alliance. Before and even during the war there 
has been much talk of the unimportance of small states. That 
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they cannot lead and dominate the great powers is clear enough, 
but they may profoundly affect the course of a war ; witness, 
for example, the resistance of Portugal to Napoleon which gave 
Wellington his base in the Peninsula. It may perhaps be hoped 
that this canting talk about the unimportance of small states 
will not survive this war in which we have seen how much use 
the Germans have made of their satellite nations to extend and 
man the Russian front, and the gratitude with which we have 
received the help of the small numbers of our European Allies 
who have been able to come over to us. An effective alliance 
which would be convincing to Americans, Russians, and Chinese 
would have to be so well-knit politically that there was little 
chance of it breaking asunder. That this could be done without 
a real political imion, I do not believe. 1 would therefore 
advocate a return to the policy of Bordeaux, to the great offer 
which our Government made just before the collapse of France, 
an offer of political union and common citizenship. I do not 
hesitate to say that this was the finest and boldest act of 
English statesmanship since the Union with Scotland in 1707. 

At the present time public feeling in this country about 
France is too much confused and often too hostile for this 
suggestion to be received with much patience by many. But 
I can at least plead that in making it I am not in danger of 
liding some popular prejudice to death or taking advantage of 
some easy current of opinion. I have already given some rea.sons 
lor cultivating sympathy and appreciation of France's position 
in this war. It is not so much hCT vices and our virtues that have 
determined the differences in our fates, as the geographical fact 
of the English’ Channel. It should be remembered that some- 
thing must be done about France, or rather that France must 
do something about herself. If she has again to face the danger 
of conquest by a powerfrd Central European state, she is not 
likely to be willing to fight alone. If she has not firm support 
from us and from people overseas, she will be inclined to make 
terms, to be not with us but against us, nor could she be blamed 
lor this. Neither Britain nor America can face a United Europe 
dominated by military ideas. Even excluding Russia, the 
population is well over twice the population of the North 
American Continent, its industrial resources not inferior, its 
military experience vastly greater. A French writer has 
expressed the consequences of a parting between England and 
France in these words : 
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' The parting of the ways between England and France would 
have an inevitable consequence ; the law of gravitation would 
eventually draw France into the orbit of the vaster ethniceil groups 
and leave England permanently in the very position in which she 
now finds herself as a result of rvar emergency, that of an outsider. 
. . . Europe would in fact, in despite of any theoretical reconstruc- 
tions, be shaped or shape itself according to a process of evolution 
in which the Western factor would play a smaller and smaller part. 
... In accepting this we should be making on a tremendous scale 
the same mistake as those Frenchmen who believed that French 
civilization could survive its merger with the Germanic folk.’^. 

This is the dilemma with which we are faced. It is almost 
more our dilemma than that of France. In making this tremen- 
dous choice I do not believe there can be half measures. It is 
a commonplace of English wisdom that in pohtical and con- 
stitutional matters things should be left to grow, brick put upon 
brick, aU sudden and complete changes avoided. Sometimes 
this is so. At other times it is a dangerous fallacy based on 
false analogies between our constitutional history and that of 
other countries. There are times when the iron is hot and must 
be struck now and not later. It was so with the Union with 
Scotland; it was so when the great American statesmen 
liammered out the Constitution of the United States. History 
may be thought of as a stream flowing past, which one may 
plunge into at any time. Sometimes it is better thought of as 
a tide which must be taken at the flood or lost. When this war 
ends there should be a full tide in Western Europe, a tide which 
may not recur in our generation. 

At this point it might be wise to write finis to this book. The 
last paragraphs could be regarded as a broad general conclusion 
with some basis of sense, or else as a rhetorical flourish impres- 
sive to those who care to be impressed by such things. To say 
that some course of political action is dictated by the logic of 
events or is shaping itself in the womb of history rounds off a 
discussion nicely and saves the author further trouble. But if 
one has been so rash as to come to any conclusion at all, one 
is in a dilemma. If you merely state the broad general principle 
you will be dismissed as vague, but on the other hand its vague- 
ness saves you from criticism on detail. If on the other hand 
you go on and make your suggestion more precise, if you give 

‘ Pierre Maillaud', France ^Oxlord University Press), p. 131. 
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form and substance to your general ideas, you increase the 
scorn of those who object to the principle and displease, by 
dressing it in the wrong clothes, those who are friendly to your 
general conception. You are open to such epithets as pinchbeck 
Jeremy Bentham, Abbe Sieyes manque and so on. In a word, 
you wiU be hailed as a crank, which will not only bring contempt 
on your particular proposals but will in retrospect discredit 
most of your previous argument. But of the two alternatives 
I prefer the latter. It is, on the whole, more honest. Of course, 
nothing is easier than to declare that ' what we want in the 
organization of security in W^tern Europe is a greater inter- 
coi relation and co-ordination of the relevant common factors 
of interest, whether in the economic or political sphere, with 
the object of integrating such forces with a view to external 
security and distributing social benefit in such a way as to 
prevent a disequilibrium in productivity and consumption, even 
if it means some abnegation of formal state sovereignty as 
hitherto conceived.’ This is easy ; it wiU bore almost everyone 
but offend few and give no handle for ridicule. 

But in advocating any form of political union it is better to 
give some sample or picture of what it would be like if your 
schemes were carried out. Generalizations weary people and 
fill them with suspicion. If they can see even a comer of the 
new world into which they are being invited, they will pay more 
attention than if they are only shown the curtain. How often 
have people felt in the past that apostles of the Sociahst State 
make it seem rather like what we hear through mediums 
about the Other Side, namely, that it is all very bright and 
beautiful. 

In the early stages of the war there was much discussion 
about Federal Union. Many good ideas were ventilated. What 
I am proposing is of course a variety of Federal Union, but for 
purposes of advocacy I would be careful never to employ the 
word Federal. To us, however it may be in America, federal is 
a weak and unconvincing word. It is indeed unnecessary. What 
is in contemplation is a Union. It is much better to call it so. 
That it is not a complete imion will appear from the terms, and 
in any case no one but a lunatic would suggest such a thing. 
No one would propose that the people and institutions of 
Winchester, Perpignan, Liege, Utrecht and Trondjem should 
be gleichgeschaUet. America and Russia are Federal States, but 
they call themselves Unions. We would do well to copy this 
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good example. I will therefore lay down what T think might be 
some of the articles of such a Union. 

In the first place, it would have to be inaugurated with 
solemnity, after the jurists and statesmen had come to agree- 
ment on the terms. I suppose that in recognition of its martji"- 
dom in the bombing, this should be held in London, in West- 
minster Hall or the damaged Guildhall. The sovereign parlia- 
ments of the five nations concerned would send delegations 
empowered to act for them. They would agree to ' A solemn 
act of Union and Common endeavour ’ which would bind the 
five peoples together in one superstate with common ideas of 
liberty and a common force for its defence and for the defence 
of the United Nations. The Sovereign Heads of the states being 
present would signify their assent in their own language and 
by their own style. 

All the Sovereign Heads, the Kings of Great Britain, Belgium 
and Norway, and the Queen of the Netherlands and the 
President of the French Repubhc (or whatever title might be 
adopted for the head of the French State) would retain all their 
titles and dignities, their laws and methods of succession. They 
would enjoy precedence over the other heads when in their own 
dominions. Tliis would alter no present practice and aU the 
attachment that comes to the State by deference to the crown 
would remain. This is important since people often think that 
political union implies submission to some nameless and 
shapeless authority. 

The supreme Parliament or Assembly of the Union would be 
constituted on the example of the old Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy, a not very admirable but in its day quite an efficient 
community. We assume the existence of a Parliament in each 
State, which would send a Delegation to transact with the other 
Delegations all business recognized as being common to the 
Union. This Assembly of the Delegations should not be a very 
large body, say not more than 250, and it could meet in the 
capitals of any of the States. Air transport makes such matters 
easy now. Defence, external pohey and common finance would 
be the chief subjects dealt with. 

The Delegations woiild also elect an Executive Council. Here 
the Swiss model seems to be the most appropriate. A Council 
dependent on a Parliamentary vote would not be workable, and 
in any case the Delegations would not be frequently in session, 
nor in session for long periods at a time. The Council of the 
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Union would be elected not all at one time. Its members would 
be slowly replaced. The period of office should be long, perhaps 
seven years. It would probably be unwi.se to make them not 
re-eligible, but they should be encouraged to retire by large 
pensions and positions of great dignity. There should be four 
specific offices and, say, five CouncUlors-at-large. This would 
give us a body little larger than our present war cabinet. Each 
nation would hope to have at least one councillor, but this 
would be best left to general good sense and not stated formally. 
The Swiss show great moderation in this as between the three 
languages and two religions of their State. The four Offices 
should be, the First Minister of the Union, the Marshal of the 
Union in charge of all defence, the Treasurer of the Union in 
charge of finance, and, for external affairs, the State Secretary 
of the Union. 

1 he Union would have a common armed force by land, air, 
and sea. It might be organized on national lines up to divisional 
formations and some equivalent formation in the Navy and 
Air Force. In view of the experience of this war and the need 
for co-operation ivith America, the common language of the 
armed forces and for most other purposes would have to be 
English, but French would be the first language taught after 
English. With intelligent u.se of the wireless and gramophone 
we might reach new standards of linguistic teaching. A special 
defence capital of the Union should be constructed in some safe 
spot far to the west. The Island of Anglesey suggests itself a 
suitable place, level enough for large aerodromes and hard of 
access from the centre ot Europe. Since the purpose of the 
Union is to prevent an American-European War, attack from 
the Atlantic will be ruled out. 

While it may be hoped that most litigation would be dealt 
with by the ordinary courts of the states, there would be need 
of a High Court of the Union. Since it is convenient for a law 
court to have a permanent seat, this might be placed in Holland 
as a tribute to the great services of that nation to jurisprudence. 

The project of union implies that the states all enjoy con- 
stitutional democratic government. But it would be necessary 
to have a law of sedition. This would make punishable certain 
acts such as plotting the dissolution of the Union, advocating 
the suppression of free speech within the Union and organizing 
a general strike in essential services within a State of the Union. 
The experience of America in the Civil War suggests the need 
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for the first item in the sedition law ; the second item would 
make it difficult for fascist projects to be encouraged ; the third 
would be desirable to prevent a situation in which one State of 
the Union suffering from a general strike, might invoke the help 
of forces from another State. It would be desirable to have a 
uniform libel law as strict as the law of Hbel in England. This 
does much to keep political strife within reasonable bounds. 
Without a strict law of libel duelling and blackmail are apt to 
arise. 

The most difficult questions are those which deal with the 
economic life of the Union. Would there be a uniform currency ? 
I have been told that this would be extremely difficult to 
arrange and that rates of exchange between the different states 
should be controlled without going so far as to erect a common 
currency. The existing central banks would probably have to 
continue, but there could be a banking authority to supervise 
co-operation between them. After all, we have had the Bank 
for International Settlements in Basle, which w'as said to do 
good work before the war. Since in any political project symbols 
are of high importance, the money of the states of the Union 
might be made uniform in name, even if its exchange rates 
varied. Thus we might make the unit the pound sterling 
divided decimally into florins and groats. 

We should have a golden opportunity after the war to 
establish free exchange of goods. The great hindrance to all 
tariff changes of a sweeping nature, whether up or down, is that 
some trades are ruined and others fostered. Now when aU trade 
between Britain and the Continent has come to an end we can 
start with a blank sheet, a chance very rare in history. More- 
over, if we are to encourage America to become even a relatively 
freely trading nation, we should set a good example in Europe. 
Exceptions would have to be made for duties, whether customs 
or excise, on alcohol, if only not to cause too violent a change in 
habits. These might be fixed on something like the pre-war 
basis, but the duties should be levied by the exporting country 
so that the importing country would be free from a temptation 
to raise them and also unable to repeat fallacies about ‘ making 
the foreigner pay ’. One of the most difficult questions would 
be the subsidizing of agricultme and the question of how much 
food should be imported from Canada, South America, Aus- 
tralia and elsewhefe. These problems I leave to my economist 
brethren ; in an age when so much is to be planned I do not 
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doubt that they can plan even better for a large area than for 
a small area. It would probably be necessary for the states to 
control the immigration of labour from one State to another, 
o1;l;ierwise the most prosperous State at the moment would be 
overrun, or else the most highly Beveridged State would be a 
Mecca for the people of the rest. One of the tasks of the states- 
men of the Union would be to try to establish some kind of 
equality in social benefits between the states. As this will no 
doubt be attempted on a wider field after the war, there is no 
reason why it should not be worked out for the five nations. 
Restriction on immigration does not necessarily violate the 
concept of a common citizenship, witness for example the 
Canadian immigration laws, which may exclude an Englishman 
from Canada but do not make him a foreigner there if he does 
get in. The immigration question may not perhaps be very 
difficult, for language and social customs may keep the different 
nationals willing to stay in their oivn homes, and in any case, as 
Adam Smith has told us, ‘ Man is of all forms of luggage the 
most difficult to be transported.' 

The relation ‘of the British Dominions to the Union raises 
problems, but the Union, so far as I can judge, would not be 
repugnant to the Statute of Westminster. Some people in the 
Dominions might feel like a grown-up son whose father marries 
again, but the link of the Crown would still remain. The King 
would still be King of Great Britain and King in Canada. The 
Dominions are already free to separate. A common purchasing 
policy for raw materials, if it could be adopted by the Union, 
might be of great advantage to the Dominions. Closer associa- 
tion with Holland might be pleasing to the Afrikanders, and 
closer association mth France agreeable to the people of Quebec. 
Ireland would be free to chemge her extremely metaphysical 
association with the British Commonwealth for membership of 
the Union, if her statesmen could bring themselves to come to 
Westminster and if the Irish Republican Army could be 
properly subjected to the sedition law of the Union. In view 
of the events of the war, the frontier of Ulster could not be 
made a bargaining point in discussing the admission of Ireland. 

Each State, except Norway, has a tropical Colonial Empire 
which would remain associated with its ruling State as at 
present, in accordance with the degree of subjection or freedom 
which it has or may have in future. The states of the Union 
would probably exchange administrative ideas and personnel 
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in their colonial services with mutual profit. Since Norway has 
no really habitable colonial possessions, Norwegians might be 
admitted to compete for British overseas appointments.^ It 
would be a reasonable reward for their staunclmess in this war. 
It would also be a politic step, since one of the inducemefits 
that Germany has been able to offer to quislings in these 
countries which she had conquered, is a hope of participation 
in a great European Reich with large parts of the world to be 
developed on Nordic lines. The English who so patiently 
endured the Scottish infiltration in the Empire in the eighteenth 
century w'ould have an opportunity to display their noted 
tolerance and fair-mindedness. 

It would be a moot point whether other European states 
should be admitted into the Union. Denmark and Portugal 
are possible cases. It might not be prudent to extend the Union 
too far. In any case, before the prayer of a State to enter the 
Union could be received it would be necessary for the Govern- 
ment of the Union to be satisfied that the political and social 
condition of that country made it suitable for membership. 

One bogy that besets critics of aU plans of greater imion 
between states is the notion that it means the disappearance 
of all colour and individuality. Thus Mr. A. P. Herbert, in an 
otherwise excellent broadcast talk on the value of flags, ended 
up with a sneer at the prospect of the day when there would 
be federal union and only one flag would be seen in all the Port 
of London. There is no reason to fear this, as Mr. Herbert would 
understand if he was in Edinburgh on the day of some public 
festival, when he would hardly be able to discover a Union Jack 
anywhere in the display of Scottish Lions and St. Andrew’s 
Crosses. AU the states of the Union would keep their own flags 
and aU other insignia, and the port of London be as bright as 
ever. Even the naval vessels could have their own flags, as the 
ships of our Allies do at this moment. It would, of course, for 
some purposes and for some occasions, be necessary to have a 
common flag, which would be over and above the national 
flags. To give a final pictorial touch to my scheme, I would 
suggest that the Ensign of the Union should be the St. Patrick’s 
Cross. The present rulers of Ireland when they received their 
independence abandoned this ancient and beautiful flag for an 
anaemic tricolour, and have therefore lost their right to it. This 

1 Spitzbcrgen and the Antarctic possessions of Norway may come to have 
value in the future. 
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flag, very clear and simple, a diagonal red cross on a white field, 
would have a certain symbolism ; it is reminiscent of the great 
days of Holy Ireland, when the Irish kept the fire of Christian 
civilization burning when large parts of Europe was sinking 
unSer a cruel barbarism, and Irish missionaries played a great 
part in the redemption of Europe afterwards. This is what Ave 
conceive ourselves to be doing now. Certainly it is not the 
present-day Irish who are the heirs of St. Patrick and St. 
Columba in this respect. 

This project for a Union of Western Europe does not solve 
many baffling problems such as those of Central and South- 
Eastern Europe, which will have to be faced in consultation 
with Russia. But it Avould be the most solid contribution we 
could make to Emropean reconstruction and would bring a sense 
of security to states which would not be members, such as 
Poland and Czechoslovakia, Svntzerland or Greece. Napoleon, 
when he became ruler of France, said that he wanted to throw 
some blocks of granite into the morass of anarchy which France 
was supposed to have become under the preAuous government. 
A solid block of granite on the western coast of Europe woiild 
be a great stepping-stone to a peaceful and settled Europe. In 
this country we are often advocates of union for other peoples 
whom we consider too small to stand by themselves or too 
prone to quarrel Avith each other. We have seen in an earlier 
chapter how Western Europe in the nineteenth century split 
into smaller units than had been left by the peace settlement 
of 1815, and hoAV the British colonies became independent 
states. We give a welcome to ideas of a Danubian Federation, 
a Balkan Federation ; if we are so prodigal of our blessings on 
these ideas, we should at least bethink ourselves whether there 
is not something to be done nearer home. 

I conclude, therefore, with my sketch, fanciful as it may seem, 
of a joining together of those states which, sharing the cultural 
and moral tradition of Western European civilization, have 
fought together to defend it. If a critic should doubt whether 
it is useful, I would ask him to consider whether, if it had been 
possible to create such a union twenty years ago, the present 
war would have been more or less easy to prevent. If a critic 
doubts Avhether it is possible, I reply that in politics dangers 
overcome, hardships endured and victory achieved Avill make 
many things possible that were not so before, knd I will further 
ask him what he himself would propose that would be more, 
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satisfactory to ourselves and more encouraging to our friends 
across the sea. 

None the less, however agreeable and satisfactory such 
speculations about a juridical union of the western nations may 
appear to their author, it has to be confessed that the chailces 
of realizing them would not be reckoned by most citizens of 
this country as anjdhing but remote. We have then to reckon 
with the probability that the United Nations, large and small, 
will retain their fiiU legal sovereignty and seek security by 
international agreements for common action which any one of 
them will be free to abrogate. No one can say that peace cannot 
be secured in this way. But it wiU place a greater burden on 
the wisdom and courage and forbearance of the statesmen and 
peoples of the nations. Great Britain will once again fall into 
a dubious position between the magnetic attraction of the land 
mass of Eiuope and the pull of the New World. We may say now 
that aviation has made isolation from the Continent impossible 
and that we must stand with our fellow nations across the 
Channel and the North Sea. Yet it will be murmured that the 
Channel did prove a barrier in 1940 and that perhaps after all 
we can keep within our own bounds and stiU be safe. In 
Belgium and Holland it would now be thought that the idea of 
neutrality was completely discredited, but voices will be raised, 
pointing out that Sweden and Switzerland did after aU keep 
out of war. Some change in the mechanics of war might alter 
our perspective. If anti-aircraft devices were improved to the 
point that a ship or a fortress or city could count on destroying 
hostile aircraft, then neutrality, independence and isolation 
would become feasible policies. At least, there would be a strong 
temptation to think that they were feasible. 

Political communities that retain full sovereignty and free- 
dom of action do so at their peril, and to avoid fusion they may 
count the danger worth the risk. In so far as such communities 
reject the solid and satisfying security of a real union, they 
place their trust in their own wisdom to act with great sldll 
and prudence, with wisdom and resolution, when danger arises 
in some circumstances which cannot exactly be foreseen. 
Holland, Belgium, Norway, Britain and France may swear 
never to forget their interdependence on each other, to have a 
common military policy, to come to each other’s aid ; yet if, by 
retaining political independence, they make it juridically 
possible to reject their obligations of mutual help, then they 
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are keeping open an insidious temptation which may prove too 
strong in a moment of crisis. At present it would seem that 
in all probability independence will be retained and the dangers 
which it implies accepted. We can only hope that the wisdom 
of our own generation and the generation which follows us wiU 
prove equal to the test. 
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